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TRAVELS IN ASIATIC TURKEY.* 


M. Fonranier has passed several years in 
various parts of the East, in Georgia, in Tur- 
key in Asia, in Constantinople, and in Greece. 
He is qualified to turn his travels to account, 
for he appears to have received a good scienti- 
fic education, to possess a tolerable knowledge 
of the Oriental tongues, and not to be deficient 
in the spirit of adventure. He was selected 
by those connected with the French Oriental 
Embassies to fill the situation of scientific tra- 
veller, and though proceeding upon a very li- 
mited salary, he contrived to discharge the ob- 
jects of his mission perhaps as well, and in 
some respects better than many who are mag- 
nificently appointed. The narrowness of his 
circumstances, (only £200 per annum to cover 
all his travelling expenses,) compelled him to 
mix with the people, and avail himself of such 
means of getting on as they use themselves. 
Geology and geography, but chiefly the first, 
were the principal objects of his attention; but 
though there are many very interesting geolo- 
gical and geographical facts established in 
these volumes, their predominant character is 
not scientific: his notes on this head are re- 
served for other purposes; and this publication 
would, in the fashionable English phrase, be 
termed a“ personal narrative.” It turns chiefly 
upon the incidents and adventures which oc- 
curred in his route, on the character of the 
inhabitants, on the appearance of the country, 
the condition of the towns he passed through, 
the state of the population. The traveller's 
course from Georgia to Constantinople through 
the north-west of Asia, that is to say, the coun- 
try bordering upon the Black Sea, led him 
through regions extremely little known, and | 
which are, in fact, in so rude astate of civiliza- 
tion as to make the acquisition of such know- 
ledge by a Frank both dangerous and difficult. 
The observations, consequently, of even an or- 
dinary man would, under such circumstances, 
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be valuable; but M. Fontanier is not one. In 
addition to his scientific acquirements, he is 
one of those persons of a lively turn, in whose 
hands even common events assume a brighter 
complexion: this, when joined to good com- 
mon sense, is a quality which goes far to make 
an invaluable companion, whether by the fire- 
side, or through the medium of a book. 

M. Fontanier left France for the East in 
1821. His first point, after remaining a short 
time at Constantinople, was the Crimea and 
the Russian provinces of the Caucasus. He 
proposed to return by the route of Erzeroum, 
but the war which had broken out between the 
Russians and the Persians had shut up that 
communication, and he resolved to pass into 
Persia. First visiting Bagdad and thence pro- 
ceeding to Bussora, he completely traversed 
Persia, from the south to the north. The fa- 
tigue of these travels, and the constant vexa- 
tions to which an Eastern voyager must sub- 
mit, had affected his health; to restore it he 
passed into Georgia. From hence took the 
route by Erzeroum to Constantinople, and 
then with a view of going to Syria he left the 
capital for Smyrna ; the political state of the 
country prevented him from proceeding, and 
he took the resolution of returning home, after 
visiting the Cycladesand Greece, at a moment 
of particular interest. Itis only these two last 
voyages, viz. the one from Georgia to Constan- 
tinople by Erzeroum, and the tour in Greece, 
which are consigned to these two volumes. 
“In Asia,” it has been said by a French writer, 
“ we are obliged rather to make an escape out 
of acountry than to travel in it, too happy, if 
instead of collecting observations, we are per- 
mitted to leave it alive.” The obstacles en- 
countered by M. Fontanier were not less diffi- 
cult to overcome than those of others; we are, 
however, happy to see that he has escaped, not 
certainly witha huge quarto of systematic de- 
scription, but with his life and note-book. 

It was in 1826 that M. Fontanier commenced 
the first voyage described in this work. He 
embarked on board a Turkish orange-mer- 
chant’s boat at Redout-kalé, on the eastern 
shore of the Black Sea, for Trebizond, and 
coasted past the mouth of the Phasis, and 
along a country in other times so famous.” 





* Some statistical and political information 
relative to these countries will be found in a 
former Number of this Journal, vol. iv. p. 574. 
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The ancient Colchis would now-a-days tempt 
no Argonautic expedition even of Greek pi- 
rates. The different little districts are always 
at war with one another: the crew of the ves- 
sel which conducted M. Fontanier dared not 
put in at any of the towns along the coast, lest 
it should prove to be one with which the inha- | 
bitants of their own town happened to be at 
war; in which case the vesse! would have 
been seized, and the men detained as prison- | 
ers. In any other hands the shores of the | 
Black Sea, instead of being the abode of po- | 
verty, war, and disease, would be one of the | 
most fertile lands in the world. The aspect of | 
the country, from the sea, is delightful; the | 
houses are well situated, and possess a happy 
appearance, which quickly vanishes ona nearer | 
approach. The contemplative life ofthe Turks, | 
if that can be called contemplative which con- 
sists in stillness and smoking, leads them to 
the choice of places of abode agreeably situ- 
ated. Though they love to spend the day in 
what is vulgarly called a “ brown study,” still 
it pleases them to have a prospect before them. | 
Trees, fountains, a smiling country, or any | 
such object, they love to gaze upon, though | 
their houses are tumbling about them in ruins, | 
and their seat is a block rolled out from the 
main wall. A bench in the air, a pipe, and 
something to rest the eyes upon, form the | 
earthly happiness of the Mussulman. After | 
passing several towns on the cvast, each of 
which considers itself a little power, the vessel 
at last arrived off Surmené, the town of the 
captain and his crew. A boat was sent off 
from shore to reconnoitre, and the man who 
commanded it had a musket on his shoulder, 
with pistols, a poignard, and an immense flask 
of powder suspended from his belt. He reeog- 
nised the captain, who had been absent a 
month, “Oh!” cried he, “ Ali-Reiz, you are 
welcome. Mahmoud, Selim, welcome! Who 
are the infidels?’ “ They are sons of Frank 
gentlemen, whom we are taking to Trebizond.” 
* You are welcome.’ ‘“ What news?” “ No- 
thing.—The son of the Aga of Riza has mur- 
dered his cousin for jealousy, and he has taken 
refuge with us: he is a fine young fellow. 
Oh! I forgot—Hussein has blown up your 
neighbour's house with gunpowder; five per- 
sons were killed.” ‘“ Wonderful!’ “ What 
would you have, they were only children.” 
Such are Turkish greetings on the coast of 
the Black Sea. 

“ During this dialogue, the boat was let 
down: the crew put on their arms, and went 
ashore altogether, as if for the conquest of an 
enemy's territory. Very soon we heard a loud 
— of mnsketry, which had nothing formi- 

le in it; it was in honour of the arrival of 
our friends, and was answered by them. In 
spite of the desire I had to leave the hole in 
which I had been shut up for four days, I was 
obliged to remain on board till the return of 
the crew. I could scarcely understand how, 
in a country so savage, the captain dared to 
abandon his vessel and cargo, without the pro- 
tection of any one except us foreigners, who 
could certainly have made no resistance in | 
ease of attack. When I made the remark to | 
him, he ared astonished, and said, that a | 
robbery of such a kind was never heard of; | 
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that the moment anchor was cast, we were ur- 
der the protection of the inhabitants, and all 
watching was useless. Singular mixture of 
honesty and barbarism! 

“The next day, early in the morning, we 
were awoke by the return of the sailors, who 
brought back with them a number of their 
countrymen, desirous of purchasing their corn 
As soon as they perceived us, they commenced 
a strict examination of our habiliments. One 
of them, who had just left his occupation as a 
dyer, seized my spectacles, and observing that 
my face bore the marks of his fingers, he found 
it agreeable to continue the operation he had 


| commenced, and made it a point to paint me 


blue. He was not a little surprised that [ 
dared to push him away, and more especially 
when he found the captain, who interfered, 
took part against him. ‘Is not the fellow an 
infidel,’ said he, ‘ and may not I paint him, if! 
like? Do Ido him any harm?’ These rea- 


| sons were of a conclusive nature, and the me- 


diator was obliged to enter intoa long pleading 
to establish the difference between a Frank and 
a Raya; but the best reason that he could give 
was, that on his next voyage to Redout-kalé 
he was bound to carry testimonials to prove 
that he had treated us well. The dyer let go 
his hold, and from that time we were respected.” 

The Aga of the village afterwards went on 
board, and permitted them to land. The bazaar 
was in full activity, for a caravan had just ar- 
rived from Baibout, and yet M. Fontanier and 
his friends, in the whole place, could not find a 
single individual who would give them a lodg- 
ing. He was not allowed to visit some ruins 
in the neighbourhood, “because there are 
treasures buried under them,” in the belief of 
the inhabitants. One night the order was 
given to the Greeks to hold themselves ready, 
and they were conducted to these ruins, and 
set to work upon excavating them, in search of 
this concealed treasure. Nothing was found 
of course, and the inhabitants became seriously 
alarmed, lest this expedition should become 
known, and consequently be made the pretext 
of levying some new contribution by the pa- 
cha. The high grounds about this place are 
covered with nut-trees, the produce of which 
are exported to a great distance. The inhabit- 
ants live upon maize, of which they make bread 
and cakes, baked among the cinders, of which 
they are exceedingly fond. The shops are 
chiefly kept by Greeks; each tradesman keeps 
a loaded musket by his side, and is frequently 
obliged to use it, when the alarm is spread of 
the incursion of a neighbouring hostile village 
Such is the state of social existence on the 
shores which, according to our author, present 
on every side “ un aspect rarissant.” 

At Trebizond, where M. Fontanier next ar- 
rives, a little farther on the coast, he observes 
that it is difficult to conceive a more complete 
stateofanarchy. Inthe very town there are for- 
tresses appertaining to private individuals who 
make war on each other: frequently, for many 
days together, nothing is heard but discharges 
of musketry from one house to another. The 
day after his arrival, he was told that the en- 
tire population had taken up arms and had 
gone to besiege the pacha in his castle. 

The principal traffic of Trebizond isin slaves; 
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Gap.com of prisoners of war taken by the 
barbarous people about Caucasus—of children 
stolen from their parents in Mingrelia and Gu- 
riel, or sometimes sold by them. They are far 
from complaining of their lot, and the people in 
those districts are not grateful to the Russians 
for the obstacles they have put in the way of 
this trade. Slaves are only purchased by 
wealthy individuals; they are well treated, 
and, being considered rather in the light of 
adopted children than domestics, perform chiet- 
ly honourable services to their masters, such 
as one relative may render to another. The 
laborious duties are put upon the hired ser- 
vants. The lot of the women is more or less 
brilliant according to the hands they fall into, 
but it is rare that they are not well treated : 
when they get old they are compelled to do 
household drudgery, and to wait upon their 
successors. The slaves who are sent to Tre- 
bizond come from various quarters, but they 
are confounded together under the general 
name of Georgians. 

M. Fontanier left Trebizond for Erzeroum, 


in a caravan composed of various classes of in- | 


dividuals, which gave him an opportunity of 
following up his favourite study of charaeter. 
It is rare to find a geologist who has any eyes 
for other phenomena than those of the earth's 
surface. At Baibout he expected the caravan 
would stop; it soon, however, appeared, that 
the conductors had resolved to avoid all towns: 
they are afraid of exactions, and in this in- 
stance they reposed at a distance of two 
ues from Baibout on the banks of a river. 

It was with great difficulty that Fontanier and 
some Persians could get permission from the 
caravan to pay a visit to the place. Baibout 
is thought to be the ancient Byle. It is com- 
, like other Turkish towns, of a few paved 
streets, shaded by the pent-houses of the ba- 
zaar—an open space, surrounded by coffee- 
tooms, and in the middle of which the horses 
are tied up, serves for an inn: each traveller 
buys his own provisions, prepares them as he 
likes, and establishes himself as well as he can 
in any corner of a café he can seize upon. M. 
Fontanier, during the whole of his Oriental 
travels, retained his Frank dress, neither at- 
tempting to rival the success of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, nor yet Lewis Burckhardt, in the ma- 
nagement of a beard and trowsers, and it had 
its advantages. The inconvenience was, that 
it exposed him to the curious examination of 
the inhabitants, who had, however, at Baibout, 
the politeness to repay his information by cups 
of coffee, of which they presented him no less 
than thirty. The curiosity of the Musselim 
even was roused, and he sent for the visiters, 
who, in pretending to accept the invitation, 
contrived to escape out of the town. It is a 
re'e in Turkey that an interview with the 
authorities is always if possible, as tending 
to no good, to be avoided. On his return he 
found the caravan regaling themselves with a 
treat of Turkish tnusic: the scene, as described 
by our author, has something striking about it 
—barbaric, yet decent—wild, but orderly: a 
wandering minstrel in Soho-square seems na- 
tural enough to our city notions, but wander- 


~ ing minstrels, and they Turkish, in the desert, 


armed to the teeth, and yet piping for alms, is 





just inconsistent enough with our ordinary ex- 
perience to stimulate Eurupean curiosity. 

“ Two personages, of an exceedingly grave 
and repulsive exterior, were engaged in per- 
fprining Turkish music. One of them played 
upon a species of clarinet of five holes, and 
the other accompanied him upon the kettle- 
drum. I cannot say that [ found this music 
agreeable; the rest of the audience, on the 
contrary, appeared charmed with it: their sa- 
tisfaction did not, indeed, break out in, very 
lively demonstrations, but was shown by close 
attention, by a slight accompaniment of the 
head, and by the frequency with which they 
pulled their beards, raising their eyes to hea- 
ven. It was truly an extraordinary sight to 
see two lonely musicians armed to the teeth, 
and wandering at hazard in a country almost 
desert, where it must have been as difficult to 
find auditors as to snatch a reward from them. 
I gave a high idea of my generosity, by pre- 
senting them with pretty nearly the vale of 
two-pence halfpenny, whilst they did not re- 
ceive from any body else three or four paras 
(about a farthing). They were not in the least 
importunate; they made their collection with- 
out showing the slightest gratitude to those 
who gave them money, or the least discontent 
to those who did not give any thing or but lit- 
tle; when they had done they sat themselves 
down to smoke with us, drank coffee, and re- 
tired with a phlegm but little characteristic of 
their profession.”"—vol - 50. 

When the weather is fine, and the country 
tolerable, caravan-travelling is not disagreeable 
to those who can dispense with the conventional 
necessities of European life. 

“ We set off early in the morning, and when 
after seven or eight hours of march we found 
a place where the horses might feed at plea- 
sure, we spread ourselves on our carpets and 
took our rest. Each prepared his dinner, and 
invitations were given and received. When 
night came on, we collected our horses,—if the 
neighbourhood were considered dangerous, se- 
veral muskets were discharged, as if to defy 
the enemy, and guards were set for the night 
to protect the common safety. Each person 
was solicitous to place his property near him, 
and our Persians took care to arrange their beds 
on their chests and bales, which contéined 
their merchandise. At sunset the Mollah, 
(one of the passengers,) as if he had been at 
the Mosque, caused his domestic to discha' 
the functions of a Muezzim, and bade him in- 
vite the faithful to prayer. The Persians, al- 
though of a different sect, attended the cere- 
mony, and it was curious enough to watch the 
air of constraint with which they resigned 
themselves to following the gestures the 
Sunnites. The Christians took advantage of 
this opportunity to conceal themselves behind 
some piles of merchandise,—to drink brandy, 
and make signs of the cross by way of protes- 
tation against the Mahometan faith. Prayers 
done, dinner is brought, the guests are assem- 
bled, and, according to custom, eat with their 
fingers: all the forms of politeness are ob- 
served as if in a city, and there is no difference, 
excepting in the sharpness of the appetite, and 
a certain good-hamour which would not be 
without its charm in the entertainments of a 
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capital. In short, the active life we led made 
the six days occupied in the journey from 
Baibout to Erzeroum pass very swiltly. 
arrived there on the 2ist of June: they were 
only then beginning to prepare the ground for 
sowing—a circumstance which proves that we 
had been continually ascending by the road we 
came, until we had reached a very high level 
above the sea.” 

At Erzeroum our traveller found a town- 
clock, the only one he had met with in Tur- 
key; true, it did not go, nevertheless the in- 
habitants were proud of it, and wanted it 
mended. With this view they applied to every 
European that entered the place to repair it, 
considering that he must necessarily in his 
character of Frank be a watchmaker ; just as 
they also consider him a physician. They 
themselves change with facility from one oc- 
cupation to another; the shoemaker one year 
is a tailor next, and they thence conclude that 
each European must be practically acquainted 
with all the arts for which Europe is famous. 
This appears very absurd, and yet, perhaps, 
like many other national ditferences, only re- 
quires a little consideration to find out that it 
is not quite so ridiculous as it would seem at 
first sight. Supposing, for example, that in- 
stead of spending ten years in learning lan- 
guages of very questionable utility, young 
Europeans, especially Englishmen, were prac- 
tically instructed in those arts and manufac- 
tures for which our country is so deservedly 
celebrated; if to these were added, as easily 
might be in the time, a practical knowledge ot 
chemistry, pharmacy, medicine, land survey- 
ing, engineering, and agriculture, it is possible 
that a European, a Briton at least, might be 
asked to mend a watch, or cure an ague, 
without thinking the request peculiarly mis- 
placed 

At Erzeroum is a great assemblage of Arme- 
nians; their bishop inhabits a fine monastery. 
M. Fontasier paid him a visit, and found him 
occupied in the instruction of a great number 
of children, which gives rise to some inter- 
esting remarks on the infantine character in 
the East, which tend to show how completely 
we are the creatures of surrounding circum- 
stances, and how moulded by habit. 

“The school was kept in a vast apartment, 
adorned, according to custom, with the por- 
traits of the Emperor and the Empress of Rus- 
sia, whom the schismatics of the East are 
taught to believe their legitimate sovereigns. 
A great wooden crucifix was placed in the 
centre of the room, round which the children 
were crouching on their knees. The master 
made use of the method of instruction followed 
in these countries, whatever may be their re- 
ligion, that of making his pupils read altoge- 
ther, and he had no difficulty in detecting the 
errors they might commit. 

“J have remarked that the children partake 
of the grave character of their parents: they 
showed none of the petulance and vivacity we 
see in our schools: I believe that the cause 
lies in their domestic education. There is no 


mystery made of any thing whatever before 
them: they are invariably addressed as if they 
were full-grown men, and it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, that their imaginations are less 


| judgment and reflection than Europe 
We | 
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excited, and that they have therefore, more’ 


an chil- 
dren. They are rarely contradicted, and with 
the exception of a few signs of deference and 
respect for their parents, willingly paid, they 
are pretty nearly their own masters. In the 
East, conversation tarns solely on either re- 
ligion or money; pleasure there is nothing else 
than debauch, and to debauch no idea of shame 
is attached. We see among them none of 
those ardent passions which agitate the young 
men of Europe, and if their existence is less 
full of events than ours, perhaps they find am- 
ple compensation in the tranquillity they enjoy 
even to the very tomb. 

“The education of the girls is less attended 
to than that of the boys, although most of them 
learn to read and write. They go to the same 
school up to the age of eight or nine years. 
Their education at home is very nearly the 
same as for the male sex: from their earliest 
youth nothing is concealed from them which 
relates to the dutiesofa woman. This method 
has doubtless the grave inconvenience of in- 
troducing into conversation a license of which 
we can torm no idea. Women of the town 
would be ashamed, in Europe, to make use of 
the terms which girls in Asia employ in the or- 
dinary course of conversation; this is only 
however license of expression, and is not in- 
consistent with true modesty. Such is educa- 
tion in Turkey and Persia! It is a little modi- 
fied among the Christians by their greater or 
less frequent communications with Europeans.” 

The pacha of Erzeroum had been employed 
on a diplomatic mission to Paris; his nephew 
had accompanied him, and was now the Liege 
of the place. He could say in French, jolie 
jille, joli garcon, ben vin, and proud of his ae- 
complishments, concluded each phrase with a 
hearty laugh. M. Fontanier, however, found 
him an impartial judge, on occasion of one of 
those insults so frequently put apon Frank tra- 
vellers in the East. He called upon him for 
his interference. 

“| was going,’ says our author, “ to see one 
Mustapha-Khan, who was formerly in the ser- 
vice of Abbas Mirza, and having fled into 
Georgia on the complaint of that prince, had 
been constrained to abandon the country, and 
seek refuge at Erzeroum, where he received 
support from the pacha. He was at this time 
applying to be adantted into the Turkish army 
as instructor. An Armenian, placed on the 
roof of a house, seeing me pass in the street, 
threw a stone at me, and used some abusive 
epithets. I made a complaint, and the culprit 
was immediately seized and taken before the 
kiaya. ‘Scoundrel,’ said he, ‘do you not 
know that the Franks are under our immediate 
protection’ that they are the guests of the 
Grand Seignior? that we do not choose they 
should go to Constantinople with grievances 


against us? You shall be bastinadoed.’ ‘fam 
a fool, I am an ass,’ said the Armenian. ‘How 
much must | pay not to be beaten?’ ‘ You 


shall both pay and be beaten,’ replied the inex- 
orable kiaya, and so it was. The Armenian 
received two-and-fifty strokes of the stick on 
the soles of his feet, paid three hundred pias- 
tres to the kiaya, and one hundred and fifty to 
those who had taken the trouble to beat him. 
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Having occasion again to pass down the same 
street, not only the same scene did not occur, 
but the inhabitants fled at my approach.” 

M. Fontanier gives his advice to those tra- 
vellers in the Levant who may be similarly si- 
tuated, never to intercede for the offender. 
The motive is invariably mistaken: they do 
not understand humanity, and attribute the in- 
terposition to fear and weakness: the unpun- 
ished offence is of course repeated. This in- 
tercession, we observe, from the narratives of 
English travellers, to be far too frequent 
among the English, with whom a certain soi- 
disant magnanimity is one of the most fa- 
shionable virtues. [f, in the instance mention- 


ed, M. Fontanier had urgently interceded for | 


his antagonist, the kiaya and his people disap- 


pointed of their prey, would have attended to | 


no more such complaints, and the insults would 
have been renewed the next day. 
While our author was at Erzeroum, a pacha 


lately appointed to Kars passed through. The | 


different villages in his route sent deputations 
to the pacha of Erzeroum, praying to be ex- 


cused the honour of entertaining him and his | 


suite. He travelled at the head of two thou- 
sand cavalry. The lot feli upon a miserable 
Armenian village about a league from Erze- 
roum. 


as little as possible, was seized upon by the 
new comers. The new pacha was only ad- 


mitted into the town with a fixed escort, and | 


three days were spent in negotiations and con- 
ferences respecting his passage through. Nei- 


ther pacha drank coffee all the time, lest it | 





hould be ed; for the pacha of Erze- 


roum did not know whether the pacha of Kars | 


had not a commission to take off his head en 
passant, nor the pacha of Kars that his brother 
pacha had not instructions to intercept him in 
his progress toa pachalik, which it might have 
been intended he never should reach. 
Erzeroum is the reputed Sheffield of the 


Turkish empire, where the best arms are ma- | 


nufactured; it abounds in armourers. The 
iron comes from Siberia and India ; that of Si- 
beria reaches them by way of Persia ; the In- 
dian iron is used for making the damasked* 
sabres, which fetch such high prices. It is 
sold in little pieces like round pebbles or mar- 

The sabres which have the name of a 
man called Bournou-sef (noseless) are highly 


He was an armourer of great reputa- | 


tion, of whom the pacha commanded a sabre 
which should combine great beauty and light- 
ness of appearance, with great weight. The 
armourer having made many attempts to satis- 
fy him in vain, at length took it into his head 
to fabricate one of lead. It was long carried 
with pride in the scabbard as a very superior 
work of art; the pacha, however, one day 

red the temper of his sabre against that 
of another, and was not a little surprised to see 
it cut in two without an effort. When if 
learned the trick that had been played him, he 
sent for the armourer, and as he was too valu- 
able a character to take off his head, the pacha 
contented himself with cutting off his nose, 
whence his name. It was from his son that 


* Worked with gold and silver wire. 





The inhabitants were driven out of their | 
houses, and every thing they left, undoubtedly | 
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M. Fontanier learned these particulars, who 
never related them without some exultation 
over the mighty honour which Bournou-sef had 
received from the tranchant sabre of the pacha. 
, It is not easy to conceive the difficulty of 
making researches in the neighbourhood of a 
Turgish town. M. Fontanier was obliged, in 
leaving Erzeroum on a little excursion with a 
friend, to be accompanied by two or three at- 
tendants, making a party of five men, com- 
pletely armed. On leaving the town they 
were accosted by a shepherd, who wished to 
stop them, and put his hand to his pistol by 
way of enforcing his argument. M. Fonta- 
nier's friend was however, M. Bicchi, the pa- 
cha's physician, and his attendants considered 
that he was therefore great man enough to au- 

thorize them to talk big to the armed shep- 
| herd, who, finding that he had to do with a 
stronger party, drew off, saying that he took 
them for Russian prisoners endeavouring to 
make their escape. The number of deserters 
| into Turkey and Persia from the Russian ser- 
vice is immense. On their arrival they sell 
themselves for forty or fifty piastres, and sel- 
dom repent the step. When, however, they 
are caught in an attempt to escape, they are 
hanged without mercy. 

M. Fontanier remained a month at Erze- 
| roum, and at length set off with a muleteer, an 
| Arab of Diarbekir, who agreed to conduct 
| him as far as Tauris, and there provide him 
with some other means of continuing his route. 
This was a regular caravan of mules upon a 
considerable seale, and conducted with a regu- 
larity and order far different from what our 
traveller had become accustomed to in the 

transit from Trebizond to Erzeroum. He join- 
ed it in the neighbourhood of a little village 
called Eldija, near which he found an enor- 
mous tent spread for the passengers, the mer- 
| chandise arranged in bales around it, and the 
' mules of burden, under the care of their re- 
spective drivers, pasturing in the vicinity. 

“ A Mahometan, the possessor of a hundred 
mules, is a very important personage; the 
chief of our caravan deported himself accord- 
ingly. He rode a splendid Arab horse, and was 
constantly followed by a servant: he carried 
in his hand a blunderbuss, and wore a beautiful 
sabre by his side. When the time to halt ap- 
proached, he preceded us some way. As soon 
as he had found a convenient place he dis- 
mounted, and his servant planted his lance on 
the spot. At this signal the mules laden with 
the tents were hurried on before, so that the 
travellers on their arrival found the tent pitch- 
ed, and a shelter from the heat of the sun, 
whilst the coffee was prepared, which was pre- 
sented to us morning and evening by the 
chief: the rest of the day we provided it at our 
own expense. 

“ The profession of a muleteer in Turkey ie 
one of the most honourable and independent. 
It is not surprising, when we consider that it 
requires from those who exercise it, extreme 
integrity and a great deal of intelligence. In 
these countries it would be easy for a eonduc- 
tor to seize upon w- merchandise under his 
care, without much anxiety as to any inqui 
that might be made; and = little iatalligenes 
is —. to guide his caravan across territo- 
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ries frequently laid waste by war, without mis- 
chief, te govern so many servants, to avo'd 
quarrelling and keep in order so many travel- 
lers of such various opinions. Joined to this, 
they are possessed of the authority of the po- 
lice, and a right of inspection on the road. It 
is rare that they exercise it, but they never 
hesitate to interfere in the differences or dis- 
cussions which arise in their camp, where they 
establish themselves as petty sovereigns, what- 
ever may be the quality of the persons who 
may form a part of it.” 





On the plains of Sunnur the caravan stop- | 


ped a day waiting for travellers among the 
Curds. M. Fontanier did not neglect the op- 


| 
‘ 


rtunity of inquiring into their wandering ha- | 


its and manners. 
place between him and one of the nomades, and 
in the dialogue that takes place we do not 
think the pupil of the Ecole Normale has the 
advantage. 

“The day after our arrival I prepared to 
make the Curds a visit, when one of them en- 
tered my tent, and, without further ceremony, 
examined scrupulously every thing it contain- 
ed. Ibegged him to retire. ‘Butwhy? The 
sun is hot, your tent serves for shade, and | 
shall stay in it.’ However, the chief of the 
caravan, who knew that these visits were not 
always agreeable to me, relieved me of his pre- 
sence by inviting him to take coffee. When 
1] went to their encampment with some com- 
panions, it so happened that the first tent we 
entered was his. ‘Oh ho!’ exclaimed he; 
‘here you are—you who would have driven 
me away from your tent justnow. Think you 
that I would do the same to you? It would be 
a disgrace to me:—no, sit thee down, I shal! 
give thee coffee and a pipe—and learn how 
much more estimable a character is a Curd 
than a dog of a Christian, or a citizen with a 
smooth tongue.’ I was altogether astonished 
at a compliment I expected so little, and | 


A curious interview takes | 


in Asiatic Turkey. 


touch us in the mountains; but the pacha isa 
good man, and we will do him no shame.’ ” 

A scene still more singular took place on 
the return of the traveller to the tent. Rob- 
bery, it would seem, is not only not disgrace- 
ful, but can only be committed in the dark by 
honourable thieves. 

“ During the night some horsemen had been 
prowling about the caravan, and had only re- 
tired on being threatened by Ali-Aga, the 
chief of the caravan, with being handcuffed, 
and sent off to Cara-Hissar. They returned 
in the day time, and we found them to the 
number of six sitting in the great tent. They 
were recounting there, with remarkable nat- 
vete, that they had come in the night only to 
see if there was any opportunity of robbing; 
that they were inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages, and employed in watching the roads. 


| ‘ Nevertheless,’ said Ali-Aga, ‘if | had caught 


you I should have taken you along with us.’ 


| * Oh,’ said they, ‘ that is not so easy; we were 


| on horseback, and should have fled.’ 


* Well, 
well! if | see you again 1 shall discharge my 
musket among you. ‘ That is not so easy 
either, for we have been about you for these 


| three days, and you have only seen us once.’ 


tried to make him understand that my Euro- | 


pean costume frequently exposed me to rude- 
ness and importunity. 
‘why not stay at home? why come and walk 
about a Curd camp, where no one in all their 
lives ever saw a European? It is curiosity 
that brings you here; why not indulge the 
same failing in others.’ ” 

M. Fontanier saw that his safest retreat was 
in silence. There is, however, some difference 
between handling buttons and breeches, and 
travelling in search of scientific information 

Among these people, as among the primitive 
Greeks, we might almost add the modern ones, 
robbery is not disgraceful. Falsehood is held, 
however, in the utmost abhorrence. For their 
want of frankness they despise the Turks; 
nevertheless the pacha seems to be respected 
by them, as is proved by the conversation which 
took place while our traveller was in this very 
tent. 

“« This Frank,’ said his hosts to an Arme- 


menian present, who understood their lan- | 


guage, ‘has aine sabre; we must rob him of 
it to-night.’ ‘No,’ said the Armenian ; ‘the 


cha gave it to him, and if you were to take | 
‘Good,’ said they; | 


it, he would be wroth.’ 


‘In that case,’ said he, | 


‘And do you intend to come again to-night?’ 
‘We do not think we shall.’ ‘ Well! I tell 
you, I, Ali-Aga, chief of the caravan—I say 
that I bear xno ill-will against you at this mo- 
ment, because no one robs in the day-time ; but 


I will keep a good watch, and, with the aid of 


God, | will make you eat powder.’ ‘ Oh, then, 
it will not be worth while; besides you are 
probably going to encamp seven leagues off, 
and that is too great a distance.’” 

They were about to retire when an affray 
took place in the encampment between some 
Turks and Persians. The robbers immediate- 
ly metamorphosed themselves into guardians 
of the road, and required the Aga to deliver 
the Persians into their hands; so commutable 
in the East, as well as in the West, are the 
characters of thieves and watchmen. 

The caravan was followed by a troop which 
always kept itself at a considerable distance 
from the rest. It was composed of Turks of 
Akhalsik, conducting four slaves into the inte- 
rior, two girls and two young men, whom they 
proposed to sell to the highest bidder. 

“| was happy enough,” says M. Fontanier, 
“to acquire the confidence of the principal 
proprietor, who often came to see me, and per- 
mitted me to visit his quarter, and even to gos- 
sip with his women. They said that they 
were born in a village of Guriel, near the 
mountains of Akhalsik, and that while chil- 


| dren, during the night, they had been carried 


off, and had been brought up in the house of 
their master, whom they considered as their 
father. They did not appear in the least un- 


| comfortable at their lot, and cared little about 


* We thank you for your counsel—not that we | 
have any fear of the pacha, for he could not | 


to whom they might be sold. One of them 
was very beautiful, and proud of this advan- 
tage; she made her conductors attend upon 
her as if they had been her servants. She did 
not complain of her situation, and preserved 
an unalterable gaiety. The other was not 
nearly so cheerful, but it was her vanity alone 
that suffered, at observing the low price set 
upon her: she was valued only at four purses, 
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whilst twenty-four purses were asked for her 
companion. The two lads might be from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. Each purse 
was equal to about eight pounds. The mas- 
ters ‘were incessantly sounding the praises of 
their slaves, vaunting their beauty and their 
tempers. ‘I look upon these girls,’ said the 
eldest of the conductors, ‘like my own; when, 
during the night, we were introduced into the 
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curious to see how the lordly Turk treats the 
curator of his person. The physician is put 
upon the staff. He has horses given him 

for himself, his servants, and his baggage ; he 
js bound every day to pay his master a visit, 
and to feel the pulse of all comers. His food 
is brought from the kitchens of the pacha, and 
his horses are fed in his stables. The abode of 


| the physician at Sivas presented a confused as- 


village where they dwelt, 1 killed their parents | 
| shabbiness. His carpets were splendid, and 


with my ewn hand, and set fire to their house. 
We were well mounted, we knew the road, 
and thete was no difficulty in carrying them 
off; and God knows with what tenderness I 
have since brought them up. Thank heaven 
they are now Mahometans, and no man can 
say a word against their virtue; otherwise 
how could I[ dare, as I propose, to sell them to 


semblage of Oriental luxury and European 


his chairs and tables of the rudest manufacture. 


, Some books were scattered among numerous 


persons of quality and fortune, who can alone | 


afford to give their worth.’ 


In fact, he paid | 


the most assiduous attention to these women; | 


he spent considerable sums on their dress, and 
if they were angry and abused him, he scarce- 
ly dared venture a word in reply. 

“A Persian merchant, desiring either to 
show that he was rich enough to indulge him- 
self in a few whims, or perhaps rather to satis- 
fy his curiosity, came to my tent to tell me 
that he wanted to buy the handsomest of the 
two ladies, being sure to sell her again at Con- 
stantinople, if she did not suit him. A day 
being chosen by the Turk to strike the bar- 
gain, I was authorized to be present at the,ne- 
gotiation, and when the hour arrived, we re- 


aired to the tent of the Georgian dames. | 


he women were sitting under a tree, their 


faces carefully veiled ; we began to talk toge- | 


ther at some distance, when the master with- 
out ceremony went and took off the veil of the 
goddess, and returned to seat himself. He re- 
peated his former eulogies upon his goods, 
but the Persian made no higher bid than four 
purses. 


I cannot say which was the most fu- | 


rious, the master or the slave ; both one and the | 


other threw themselves upon the poor mer- 
chant, and beat him without mercy, crying 
out that they were not people for him to play 
his tricks upon. The lady went so far as to 
say that she never would consent to be sold to 
a person so little worthy of her charms, even 
did he offer double her price. There was an 
end of the business, and whatever further pro- 
positions the merchant might have gone on to 
make, they would listen to nothing he could 


Se author afterwards learned that the 
Georgian ladies were both sold to a wealthy 
seigneur of Sivas, of the name of Solyman 
Aga; the beauty fell in the market to sixteen 
purses, and the less killing charmer rose to five; 
making altogether about £260 for the pair. 
The proprietor, in ease of success, had resolved 
on making a pilgrimage to Mecca, and buying 
coffee at Alexandria in order to sell it in his 
own country; but we are not informed whe- 
ther this pious mtention was carried into exe- 
cution. 

On the author's arrival at Sivas, he was in- 
vited to establish himself at the house of a Ne- 
apolitan physician in the service of the pacha. 

Frank doctor seems to be an article of Juxu- 





phials of medicine. The only convenient seat 
he had to offer his guest was a chair with a 
hole in the seat in lieuofacushion. Nominally 
he hada salary of sixteen pounds a month, but 
it very much wanted paying, like all the other 
salaries of all the other servants of a pacha. In 
fact, it seems to be understood in the courts of 
these Turkish authorities, that every indivi- 
dual in place must make the best of his oppor- 
tunities; he must oppress, hector, tyrannize, 
and extort to the extremity of his power. As 
for the pacha, he confined himself to making 
an occasional present of a horse he did not 
want, or an old shawl, on which occasion his 
generosity was loudly vaunted by all the court. 
A physician of the country would understand 
how to avail himself of his position by dealing 
in his master’s favour, by creating difficulties 
which he could easily smooth, by even giving 
medicines a little violent, &c., but an Eu- 
ropean understands nothing of all this; con- 
sequently, they generally leave the country 
after having spent all they brought, or if they 
gain any thing, it is but little; happy indeed if 
they are not driven from the place in some fit 
of wrath, after having been ill treated. When 
M. Fontanier arrived at Sivas, the Neapolitan 
physician, Dr. Gizzi, took care to inform the 
pacha that an old fellow student of his and bro- 
ther physician had arrived from Persia, where 
he had beentreated with magnificent generosity 
by the king, whose physician he had been, and 
that he was now returning to his native coun- 
try laden with wealth and honour. Poor Dr. 
Gizzi thought that perhaps on this hint the 
pacha might speak and open his purse strings. 
The only result, however, seems to have been 
that the traveller was invited toa kind of fete, 
which, however, he did not attend, owing to 
the mistake of a eunuch; by way of correcting 
which his highness —— his dagger three 
times into the arm of the unfortunate messen- 
ger. A second invitation was given, and this 
time the eunuch not having forgotten the les- 
son he had received, no mistake was com- 
mitted. 

“ We. saw, according to custom, the slaves 
of the pacha playing at the djereed and exer- 
cising with the pistol. The pacha, who was 
viewing the spectacle, admitted me to an audi- 
ence ; he permitted me to sit down on the ex- 
tremity of the carpet on which he was sitting, 
and ordered: me a pipe and coffee. Conversa- 
tion fell upon the great news of the day, the 
destruetion of the Janissaries. He was de- 
lighted with the event. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘we 
shall be able to do what we like, the authori- 
ties will have some power. Very few of the 


ey with the great men of the East, and it is | dogs of Janissaries have taken refuge in my pa- 





ehalik—they know me—but thank God I have 
caught one of them. I was well acquainted 
long since with his fine doings in Constantino- 
ple, so when he arrived, I invited him to come 
to see me. I talked with him a little, and then 
I shut him up ina room, and had the door 
walled up. It pleased God that he should die 
of hunger, and so he did. And you, are you 
pleased at thisevent?’ ‘ Certainly.’ ‘ Have 
you seen the splendour of Mehmoud, our lord ?’ 
* Sultan Mahmoud is always victorious, and 
now we poor travellers may hope for protec- 
tion.’ ‘And that is the reason why our rap- 
scallions and vagabonds are not content. 
seem a fine fellow, get upon horseback and go 
play the djereed with the rest.’ By no means 
desirous of receiving a blow from one of the 
shafts which are thrown in all directions in 
this game, I refused the honour which his ex- 
cellency proposed, saying. that I was too poor 
a horseman. This confession was far trom 
raising me in the esteem of Mehemed. ‘ How,’ 
said he, ‘because you are a doctor, is that a 
reason why you cannot mount a horse and 

ht? Nevertheless you are not a raya; and 
if I like my physician, it is not because he doc- 
tors me, but because he gallops with his reins 
thrown on his horse's seek and knows how to 
cast and catch the djereed like a man.’ ”"— 
p. 155. 

This Mehemed Pacha had, chained in his 
court, an Arabian lion, and his grand amuse- 
ment was to maneuvre his guards and slaves 
from a window, taking care to make the horse- 
men pass close to the fica. The poor animals, 
in great alarm, would shy and rear, to the 
great danger of the riders who, however, seem- 
ed to have more fear of falling into the jaws of 
the lion, than from the back of the horses 

The next town of magnitude approached by 
our traveller was Tokate, and here the plague 
reigned. The principal inhabitants had fled, 
anda melancholy silence brooded over this po- 
pulous city. From time to time, groups of in- 
dividuals might be seen following the dead to 
their last abode. Nothing was heard but the 
noise of the hammers of the workers in copper, 
who were obliged to continue their business 
for food; they were not, however, seen, for 
they took particular care to shut up their shop 
for fear of infection; even the cafés, usually so 
full, were deserted, except by a few Turks 
smoking in the balustrade, which appeared to 
be buried in reflection on the losses they had 
sustained or were about to sustain: numerous 
packs of dogs, which, by the death of their 
masters, found themselves without other food 
than that accorded by Turkish charity, were 
howling in dreadful concert. When Fontanier 
asked his way, his question was answered by 
another—was he a physician? Wouldhe cure 
arelative affected with the plague? Where 
he knocked, no one would open, and when he 
had arrived at the house of the individual, Pam- 
bouchi Oglou, to whom he was particularly 
recommended, he was at first far from meeting 
with the hospitality so cominon in these coun- 
tries. But when the apprehension of his bring- 
ing the plague with him had passed, he had 
reason to congratulate himself on his recep- 
tion. His account of this venerable Armenian 
and his family is very interesting. Pambouchi 


You | 
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| Oglou is—or rather was—(for great changes 


have taken place since the time spoken of ) 
the richest Armenian of the Turkish empire. 
Eighty years of age, married a second time to 
| a young wife, surrounded with an immense fa- 
mily, all of whom by the first marriage were 
married and lived with him, he dwelt in the 
country and led the life of an ancient patri- 
| arch. His children watched him with the 
| kindest attentions ; when he sat down, all his 
| sons remained standing till he gave them per- 
| mission to be seated. When he invited the el- 
| der ones to smoke with him, their wives served 
them with the pipe and a light, and then re- 
| tired into a neighbouring apartment to await 
| an occasion for their further services. When 
| coffee was brought, a servant brought it on a 
tray, when each wife taking the cup destined 
for her husband, came and presented it in the 
order of seniority. They then returned to their 
waiting apartment and caused themselves to 
be similarly served by their children. M. Fon- 
tanier observes, that he does not think it possi- 
ble to find a more exact representation of the 
manners of antiquity; and, surely, if even a 
European, whose education is so different, can 
appreciate the charms of this patriarchal ex- 
istence, the domestic happiness of the indivi- 
duals themselves must be great, and afford no 
trifling set-off against the despotism of the go- 
vernment and the vices of its administration. 
One of Pambouchi's sons had been on a pil- 
grimage to Rome; he had no children, and the 
| priest was consulted on the occasion: to the 
husband he recommended a voyage to Italy, 
| to the wife to pay five-and-twenty piastres to 
| the church. M. Fontanier reproached him 
with this species of traffic, but the priest was 
not at a loss for a defence. 

* Ah!” said he, “ you do not know this coun- 
try: I can only live by raising an income in 
the manner you have seen. The priests of the 
Church of Rome receive some indemnities, but 
we are obliged to get on as well as we can. I 
have a family to keep, and if superstition did 
not come a little to our assistance, we should 
die of hunger. In what other way can I gain 
a livelihood! Some rich persons will perhaps 
give me twenty or thirty piastres, but most of 
them, far from being able to pay me, come to 
crave alms, and I am obliged to give them, for 
[am the father of the flock: when there is any 
body to be bastinadoed or imprisoned, it is me 
they fix upon ;—see, look at my feet, 1 have 
not a nail upon my toes, they have all dropped 
off under the stick. I have no other property 
than the robe [ wear, and that is a present from 
Pambouchi Oglou, who also undertakes to 
supply wine for the mass, decorations for the 
chapel, and the priests’ robes. I do not say 
that he feeds me or lodges me, for that is but 
a feeble service. I sleep as well on a hard as 
on a soft bed, and as long as one of my pa- 
rishioners has a crust of bread he cannot re- 
fuse me the half of it.” 

A beggar and an impostor could not talk 
more like a philosopher. The poor man con- 
ceived that he must not starve: it was cruelly 
said, on a similar occasion, by some one, that 
he did not see the necessity. 

From Tokate the route is considered to lie 
through the civilized portion of the Turkish 
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empire; having nothing to fear, therefore, the 
author pursued his way to Amassia without 
the protection of a caravan. He carried a let- 
ter of introduction to an extraordinary person 
whom he met with on his road. This was an 
italian, who had been in the French expedition 
against Egypt, and being made prisoner by the 
Turks, had become Mahometan. 
he was physician to Hussein-Pacha. As soon 
as our traveller saw him, he ran up to meet 
him, with the cordiality with which compatri- 
ots meet each other in the East ;—it was, how- 
ever, in the presence of Mahometans, and the 


renegade turned away his head with an air of 


disdain, and conducted the stranger in silence 
to his tent, where, however, he quickly made 
up for his former gravity, and explained that 
he dared not treat a Christian with the slight- 
est consideration in the presence of Mussul- 
men, lest the sincerity of his conversion should 
be doubted. He bore a high reputation for 
iety ; nevertheless, in his tent, he consoled 
finself with private potations toa great ex- 
tent, and made up for his forced observances 
of Mahometan forms, by laughing at all reli- 
gions. 

Neither laws nor institutions can turn the 
stream of nature: it is supposed thatthe Turk- 
ish women are slaves, and obey the despotic 
will of a lord and master, but the truth is, that 
there as elsewhere, empire is pretty equally 
divided: sometimes the male rules, as often 
the female—rather, in fact, aceording to the 
strength of their respective characters, than to 
the influence of the forms of society. A phy- 
sician has opportunities beyond most other 
men of ascertaining the state of domestic life, 
and we have his testimony to the occasional 
tyranny of the women. He was called in at 
Amassia to a case, where the lady had a de- 
cided advantage over her spouse in point of 
authority. The anecdote is curious. 

“ The sad merit of having predicted a death 
I could not prevent, gave me a high reputation 


at Amassia, and | was assailed by visiters of | 
all ages and of every condition: one of them | 


begged me to go and see his wife, who was 


sick, and my curiosity prevailed over my pru- | 
[There was a risk, as in a former case, | 


dence. 
that the patient might be affected with the 
plague.j} The women of Amassia are cele- 
brated for their beauty, and this lady, even 
among them, was considered extremely beau- 
tiful. Her husband was called Youssouf-Aga; 
he had lived in Constantinople, and had been 
named Musselim of Amassia, his country; but 
the Pacha who had appointed him having been 
changed, he had lost his employment, and bore 
no higher rank now than that of 4yan. At the 
éame time that he lost his command in his 
town he lost it at home, where his wife now 
reigned in sovereign power. She was a Tur- 
coman. and had been induced to marry the 
Musselim by ambition; he had settled upon 
her a handsome jointure, which was increased 
by the fortune left her by her father. The 
Musselim, on the other hand, had been robbed 
of his property, and his wife gave him very 
little to live upon. She was resplendent with 
jewels, while he, poor man, was miserably 
. clad in a wretched old dress. She was attend- 


ed by several negro slaves, whilst he had not 





At this time | 
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even an attendant to bring him his pipe. Be- 
fore entering the harem he had the precaution 
to leave me in the court awhile, until every 
thing in the interior was ready for my recep- 
tion. This part of the house was arranged ex- 
actly like that of the men: at the extremity was 
a balustrade, and there the servants remained 
standing ; the mistress was sitting in the cor- 
ner of the sofa near to the window of a square 
chamber; at the entrance was a little space, 
where we deposited our slippers. The lady 


| did not disturb herself either for her husband 


or me; it is very seldom that one sees so fine a 
woman: her bracelets and her necklace were 
of emeralds; her robe was velvet embroidered 
with gold, and her pipe enriched with dia- 
monds; her fingers sparkled with precious 
stones, the clasp of her cincture was covered 
with them. As soon as I had taken my place, 
she ordered her negresses to bring me a pipe 
and coffee, and began to complain of her mala- 
dies, which appeared to me much more imagi- 
nary than real. I advised exercise and change 
of air. ‘ Thatis it,’ said she ; ‘ I am the daugh- 
ter of a Curd, a soldier, and know how to climb 


) the mountains, to tame a horse: once | used to 


wander freely in the plains, | never wanted a 
veil to put on when | went out, and what has 
an honest woman to do witha veil? Then I 
lived, then I breathed. Now I must hide my- 
self, | must walk slowly and gravely, and be 
followed by a crowd of slaves to visit the stu- 
pid Turkish women whom I am obliged to live 
with. Yes, the air will do me good, and above 
all, liberty. It was very clear that the hus- 


| band did not listen to my advice with nearly 


the same satisfaction that his wife did; she 
perceived it, and told him, without ceremony, 
to go and order some more coffee. He went 
out and left usalone. The wife then said to 
me, ‘ You see that old animal ; it is Ae who is 


_ the true cause of my disorder, and that is wea- 
| riness of the very sight of him. 
| fortunate wretch, and what pleasure is there 


He is an un- 


in living with a man in a town without power 
and authority, who has lost all he had. My 
soul! are there no means of getting him from 
under my eyes? You are the chief of physi- 
cians, the cream of doctors, have you not some 
medicine whieh, with the aid of God, could de- 
liver me from him? Then I will return to the 
country, where I enjoy my health—I shall lead 
the life I have been accustomed to in my 
youth, and J will abandon this city, which I 
pray God to turn upside down !’” 

M. Fontanier, in the phraseology of politesse 
which at least remaims to France, if the sub- 
stance be gone, says, “that although it is al- 


| ways painful to refuse a woman who joins to 


great beauty a omg expression of voice 
and a gracious smile, he contented himself 
with simply recommending once more to the 
husband that he should take his wife into the 
country.” We do not suppose that an Eng- 
lishman would have felt more honour at the 
lady's proposal than M. Fontanier, but assured- 
ly he would not have spoken of a touchin 


| voice and gracious smiles in the same brea 


with a proposition of husband-poisoning. Al- 
though the traveller flattered himself that he 
had now only to traverse the civilized portion 
of Turkey, two adventures which befel him in 
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the remainder of his journey, and as he ap- 
proached the European districts of the Em- 
pire, gave him to understand, what indeed he 
already very well knew, in how different a 
sense the term civilization is to be taken in the 
East. At Marcivan, the next place of import- 
ance to Amassia, M. Fontanier lodged at the 
Armenian convent in the outskirts of the town. 
In the morning after his arrival his servant 
discharged his musket, and replaced it in the 
room where his master was breakfasting ; all 
of a sudden a Turk presented himself at the 
gate, and ransacked, without ceremony, the 
apartment of the archbishop ; he then entered 
M. Fontanier's apartment, and laid hold of the 
musket. A struggle ensued, pistols were mu- 
tually presented, but by the aid of a servant 
the musket was recovered, and the Turk set 
off to fetch a reinforcement, in order to seize 
the “ Russian spy” he had found concealed in 
the conveut. The gates of the convent were 
shut, the monks were in the greatest affright, 
and the archbishop hurried away to consult the 
Aga. 
“ When the Aga entered,” says M. Fontanier, 
“T exhibited my firman to him, and demanded 
justice: he threw it on the ground with con- 
tempt. I then saw there was nothing to be 
done but to set off with all speed, and to take 
refuge at the town. While my horses were 
etting ready, the archbishop, trembling with 
Fright. had caused refreshments to be served 
for the Aga, and was trying to prove to him 
what a misfortune it would be for the place if 
a Frank were to disappear suddenly; that they 
would not fail to send a capidgi-bachi, and 
some enormous contribution would be imposed 
upon them. ‘And what is that to me?’ an- 
swered the Aga,‘ if any body pays, it will be 
thou. Do you suppose the Mussulmans will 
have to pay? You have too much treasure. 
Thou art an old dog, an old miser; thou 
hidest thy gold. If 1 had thy house properly 
ransacked, God knows how much I should 
find; but this will all come to pass with the 
aid of the All-Powerful.’ 

* As soon as | arrived at the town I went to 
the Musselim. I saw an old ill-looking man, 
squatting on a mat, eating grapes. ‘ Effendi,’ 
said I to him, ‘I am a stranger, and I am come 
to demand your protection.’ ‘What are you 
doing here?’ ‘lama traveller.’ ‘ From what 
country?’ ‘A Frenchman.’ ‘ What have the 
French to do here? Is this your country? 
Why do you not stay at home?” ‘I am the 
bearer of a firman.’ ‘ What is that to me? 
Show it to me, and tell me first what it is you 
have been about.’ ‘When the firman was 

iven to me, my object was well known, and 
if you will take the trouble to read it, you will 
find ‘out.’ ‘True, eat some grapes.’ ‘I have 
just breakfasted.’ ‘Grapes never do any 

arm. I know the Franks. I have been at 
Belgrade; the dogs—you must ill treat them, 
or they are always crying. out. Dost thou 
smoke ?—take coffee” ‘Yes.’ ‘Good: thy 


countrymen have not so much sense &s thou 
hast, they do not know how to smoke. He 
then began to read my firian, and after he had 
finished, inquired into the motive that had 
brought me. I detailed my grievance, and 
this is literally the answer he gave me. ‘ Lis- 
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ten, you have recovered your gun, and you 
have lost nothing; if you had been killed, it 
would have been neither more nor less than 
just as it is. What is a man, and especially 
an infidel? Be still, and promise me that when 
you get to Constantinople you will make no 
complaints; they will not fail to plague me; 
they only want a pretext. If you had come 
an hour ago I could have done you justice ; I 
had with me the son of the Aga, who has in- 
sulted you; I would have retained him, and 
got as much from him as two thousand pias- 
tres; but he is gone, and it is not probable 
that he will come back while you are here. 
As for myself, I have no wish to go and make 
war against a village, and spend more money 
than it will cost me. Send and fetch the 
things you have left behind, and if they keep 
them, why, God is great, and you must do as 
well as you can. S aaan on the road, 
you will find a village called Haggi-Keul; my 
brother commands it,—he is ill de not forget 
to call and see him en en passant.’” 

M. Fontanier recovered his effects and set 
out again on his journey. His next adventure 
was more serious; we will leave him to tell 
his own story. It is another judicial anec- 
dote of Turkey in Asia. 

*« When I arrived at Osmandjik, I was over- 
come with fatigue and heat, and in that state 
of irritation and discontent well understood by 
al! those who in the Levant have been obliged 
to listen to the thousand-and-one absurdities of 
the inhabitants, to undergo their contempt, 
without meeting a single individual with 
whom to exchange an idea. I took my place 
on the outside of the café, in a place elevated 
a little above the soil, in one of the compart- 
ments or boxes made by means of the balus+ 
trade. My servant came to announce to me 
that the muleteer would not go any further be- 
cause he had made another engagement at 
Marcivan. It had been agreed that he should 
take me to Tossia, and I caused him to be told 
that if he could find a substitute on the same 
conditions he might go; that otherwise I 
should send to the Khan, where his mules 
were put up, and that I should make the mas- 
ter of the house, responsible for them; accord- 
ing to the usages of the country I had a per- 
fect right to do so, and they engaged not to 
permit his departure. All of a sudden the man 
presented himself before me and said, ‘Do 
you suppose that I don’t know who you are? 
You are a Russian spy: you have come to look 
out for our mines and our treasures: do you 
not write and ask questions? Ifthe Armenian 
had not been with you | would have played 
you a pretty trick. And for all that you talk 
like a pacha, you are nothing but a dog, a 
m——.’ However accustomed I had become 
to these pleasing epithets, I was not at the 
moment ina humour to bear them. I had in 
my hand a large pipe of cherry-tree wood, and 
with all the force that God has given me, I 
discharged a blow of it on his head. In an 
instant all the rayas leaped out of the win- 
dows, that they might not be taken for wit- 
nesses: the Mussulmans sitting in the cafe 
bowed their heads, and exclaimed Allah! Al- 
lah! while my antagonist squatted down until 
he had recovered himself a little from the 
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blow. I saw my imprudence too late; how- 
ever it was necessary to support the character 
I had assumed. I went into the cafe, and ad- 
dressing myself to the master, I asked him if 
I had not acted -¥ in not permitting myself 
to be insulted. ‘Is this right?’ said 1; ‘am I 
not a guest—a momussafir? am I to be abused ? 
This fellow himself, is he a true Mussulman— 
is he not rather a Curd, perhaps even a Ye- 
zidi? for he is from Bitlis. A good Osmanii, 
would he have acted in this manner? after 
having made his bargain would he have broken 
it without reason? Would he have insulted a 
traveller who carries a firman of the sultan 
Mahmoud, our lord: a bowyourdou of Mehe- 
med-Ali, our lord, who is the particular friend 
of Galib-Pacha, of the Musselim, and of the 
Cadi of Amassia ; a great physician too, who 


has saved the life of so many sick persons?’ | 


Such was the reasoning I was compelled to 


employ; and if ever I was satisfied with my | 


eloquence it was on this occasion, when the 
master of the café, casting his eyes on the 
company, said to me, ‘Fear nothing; if you 
have a firman of great length they dare not do 
any thing against you; besides, | will interfere 
inthe matter. You have alighted at my house ; 
I shall speak in your favour rather than for 
this man, who has not even taken a cup of 
coffee of me.’ An instant after, the guard of 
the Cadi came to fetch me, and I was conduct- 
ed to the house of the vaivode, where, for the 
moment, he administered justice. Another af- 
fair was goin 


of infidelity. She complained that he did not 
allow her a sufficient quantity of candle, of 
salt, and of wood, according to law; that he 


neglected her, and in order to represent this | 


last case, she had taken care to turn the slip- 
pers he had placed at the door wrong side fore- 
mest. The husband was threatened with the 
bastinadoe; he disputed for some time re- 
specting the fine of fifty piastres, to which he 
was condemned, and managed to make them 
reduce it to forty. In pronouncing this judg- 
ment, the Cadi kept himself at the corner of 
the apartment, and all those who were not in- 
terested in the trial seated themselves on the 
divan which surrounded the apartment: each 
of the auditors gave his advice without being 
asked. On one side was a balustrade, behind 
which the parties stood. Here we were heard 
in our turn. The muleteer began: ‘Iam,’ 
said he, ‘a good Mussulman ; my name is Ah- 
med, of Bithe. I am, besides, a poor man; I 
have but ten mules with which to gain a live- 
lihood, but, thanks to Heaven, the great and 
the small are equal and poor before God, and 
we are in a Mahometan country. Neverthe- 
less, I have had the disgrace of being struck 
by an infidel. Shall that go unpunished ? 
‘Allah! Allah!’ exclaimed the auditory. Then 
the Cadi asked,‘ Who has struck thee?’ ‘ That 
is he,’ answered he, pointing me out. I then 
advanced to avow the fact, and plead my cause. 


‘Hast thou a teskéré 2’ (a species of passport) | 
‘No; but [ have a firman, and | 


said the Cadi. 
more, a b uyourdou of the pacha Mehemed, 
our seigneur.’ ‘ Show it.’ 
exclaimed, ‘ Think’st thou that Mahomet-Pa- 
eha—that the son of the slave himself, (the 


on when we arrived, between a | 
woman and her husband, whom she accused | 


He took it, and | 
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sultan,) could protect you when you strike a 
true believer? There is no god but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet: know'st thou not 
that thou art an infidel, a dog, an unclean ani- 
mal, a thing hideous and fou! before the law?’ 
The entire auditory appeared to approve of 
this speech, when the vaivode entered and took 
cognizance of the affair. When he was told 
what had taken place, he said coolly, ‘ There is 
nothing to do but to punish and bastinade him.” 
Preparations for my punishment were -com- 
menced; | knew them very well, but the ne- 
cessity of figuring as the principal actor on the 
occasion gave a new horror to them. The 
flickering light which the fir torches borne by 
the attendants threw upon the scene increased 
its terrible effect. I saw the log of wood 
brought in, to which was attached the cord 
destined to bind my feet. The guards were 
armed with sticks for the punishment, but my 
faithful landlord of the coffee-room did not 
abandon me: he cried out, ‘Aman! Aman!’ 
(pardon! pardon!) and the execution of the 
sentence was suspended. I took advantage of 
| this moment to approach the Cadi, and said, 
‘I want my firman and my bouyourdou, be- 
cause they belong to me; if you dare to touch 
| me, you have the power, but be sure that I 
| shall not forget it. You are a cadi, and are not 





ignorant that there is such a city as Stam- 
boul.’ ‘Ah! you will write,’ said he, ‘and J 
know how to write too. Go, dog—get thee 
home—tv morrow I will make thee come to 
Mekémé; for in truth this is not the place to 
do justice in.” With what satisfaction I has- 
tened to obey him, and entered my domicile! 
My host was not long in returning, and assured 
| me that in his character of witness he had set- 
tled my affair. ‘It is a great misfortune for a 
true believer,’ said he ‘to have been struck b 
an infidel: it is a stain which Ahmed will 
never be able to wipe out. But he was with- 
out arms, and I almost think he is a Yezidi; 
| for he never saluted me, and has not taken a 
cup of coffee at my house.’ 

“The next morning at an early hour, the 
cadi sent for me again; but this time it was 
the secretary who was the messenger, and per- 
formed his task with great politeness. As soon 
as I arrived, the judge made me sit down, and 
ordered coffee and a pipe to be brought to me. 
‘Well,’ said he to me, ‘you played a fine 
trick yesterday, and chose your place well. 
Did you suppose you were at Smyrna or Con- 
stantinople? You are here ina Turkish coun- 
try, among Turks, among savages, among de- 
vils incarnate, who every day put me in as 
great a fright as I put you yesterday. Do you 
think I don’t know the privileges of the Franks? 
Iam from Smyrna; there | have visited some 
of your compatriots, and yet I was obliged to 
treat you yesterday as I did. You saw all 
those armed men who filled the room, if I had 
taken your part, I should have been as much 
compromised as you. Luckily your landlord 
ventured to take up your defence. I could 
not have done it. Go into my stable, look at 
my horses, they are all ready for instant de- 
parture, for from one moment to another | am 
never certain that I shal] not be obliged to fol- 








| low the example of my colleague of Mareivan. 
However, your affair is not finished. The 
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muleteer demands justice, and I cannot refuse | 
' under which our author travelled were of a 


it. He desires that I should give thee up to 
him, that he may take thee before the pacha. 
Listen, you are a doctor, therefore you will 


gain money enough on your road to take you to | 


Constantinople. Give me what you have, in 
order to indemnify your antagonist, and then 
you will be free to depart.’ I refused these 
terms, and declared that I would pay nothing. 
In the mean time the plaintiff arrived. Whilst 
the cadi treated with him, he sent me into 
another room, where his servants were; he 
then recalled me, and sent the muleteer to 
take my place. I consented, at last, to pay 
306 piastres as an indemnity, to cure the 
wound I had made. The judge then made us 
come in together. ‘Thou, muleteer,’ said he, 
‘art thou satisfied?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
versary.’ ‘Thou, doctor, art thou content? 
salute Ahmed. Give each of you a piece of 


‘Salute thy ad- 


twelve piastres to my servants, and it is ended. | 
I will take charge of the money and hand it | 


over.’ ‘ But,’ said Ahmed of Bitlis, ‘I have 
the mark of a blow from a Christian, what a 
disgrace will this be to me, how am I to say 
that I have beenstruck?’ ‘ Thou wilt hit upon 
some lie,’ said the cadi, ‘ say it was your horses, 
for in truth it is not decent that you should 
confess to have been beaten by this infidel.’ 
—p. 167. 
fe might have been supposed that this sin- 
ular history of a Turkish trial for assault and 
attery would have ended here, but not so,— 
by accident M. Fontanier again fell in with 
Ahmed of Bitlis. He found from a cunversa- 
tion with him, that after his departure, the cadi 
had retained for his own ase the whole of the 
three hundred piastres, had made him pay the 
expenses of the trial, and moreover given him 
the bastinedo for having broken his engage- 
ments!! It was not, however, the blows he 
had received from the cadi which affected him, 
“ that,” said he, “ might happen to any Maho- 
metan, without affecting his honour? but hav- 
ing been struck by a Christian, and not having 
obtained revenge, that was the misfortune, it 
was an outrage upon religion itself.” The 
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are not unfrequernt, but the circumstances 


kind to prevent their ee | followed up in any 
investigations of a strikingly useful kind. The 
geological portions are the most ample, and 
they will afford a considerable quantity of in- 
teresting mattet to geologists. But in a coun- 
try where looking at a stratum is construed 
into a robbery of secret treasures, where to 
copy an inscription is conjuring, and measur- 
ing the ruins of a temple flat Russian espio- 
nage, much is not to be expected from an un- 
protected traveller. M. Fontanier found him- 
self in Turkey during an eventful period of its 
modern history. He was at Constantinople, the 
first time, immediately after the Greek revolt, 
and again just after the destruction of the Ja- 
nissaries; favourable epochs for observations 
upon the perplexed, yet clumsy machinery of 
the Turkish government. 

At the close of the journey, some of the in- 
cidents of which we have extracted, M. Fonta- 
nier arrived at the capital, where he made 
some stay. He then proceeded to Smyrna, 
and from thence sailed among the Greek 
islands, and was staying at one of them when 
the battle of Navarino was fought. This was 
a season of anarchy and distress for Greece, 
and termination of it was not at that time even 
visible upon the political horizon. The picture 


| of this extraordinary country is well drawn, 


poor man told M. Fontanier that he had made | 


a vow never to pass again by Osmangik, and 
that as soon as he got home he should shave 
his head, the sign of independence and liberty. 

It will be considered, we trust, that the pas- 
sages we have taken pains to select, illustrate 
in some degree the Turkish character: it is 
rare to find a traveller with such a thorough 
and philosophical eomprehension of its pecu- 
liarities as M. Fontanier. We must of x to 
the work for multitudinous proofs of the sound- 
ness of our opinion. 
we should have introduced other characteristic 
incidents which occurred to the author during 
the continuation of his travels. The more re- 
markable of his observations and anecdotes 


Had our space admitted, | 


turn upon the indifference of the Turks to hu- | 
man suffering, or the predominant influence of | 


their religion in affairs of government, when 
Europeans, attributing to them European no- 
tions, have so constantly misconceived their ope- 
rations and their motives to action. We have 
eonfined our remarks to the accidents of the 
voyage, which are chiefly of a personal nature. 


and the observations of M. Fontanier are re- 
markable for their good sense and freedom 
from prejudice ; but even if the new fortunes 
preparing for Greece, and the change in its 
circumstances since the period spoken of, did 
not deprive the author's narrative of a portion 
of its interest, still our limits warn us that we 
have no space left to enter upon the subject, 
and that it is time to close these agreeable and 
instructive volumes. 
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POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a 
Residence of nearly Six Years, in the South 
Sea Islands; including Descriptions of the 
Natural History and Scenery of the Islands; 
with Remarks on the History, Mythology, 
Traditions, Government, Arts, Manners, and 
Customs of the Inhabitants. By William 
Ellis, Missionary to the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands, and author of the “Tour of 
Hawaii.” 2 vols. 8v0. London. 1829. 

A mone interesting book than this, in all its 
parts, we have never perused, and seldom 90 
immethodical a one. Leaving, however, its 
other rich materials untouched, we will endea- 
vour to draw from it a connected view of the 
mission in the Georgian and Society Islands. 

The mission to Tahiti appeared to have 
ended as hopelessly, though not as tragically, 
as that of Tongataboo, when, in 1809, after 


| twelve years of patient perseverance, the mis- 


The scientific and antiquarian observations | 


sionaries were compelled to leave the island, 
in consequence of acivil war. Their houses 
were burnt, their plantations destroyed, their 
books torn up for cartridge paper, their types 
melted into musket balls. They had, how- 
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ever, the consolation, that no errors of their 
own had in any 2 < contributed to bring on 
the catastrophe. garding the great cost of 
this benevolent enterprise as lost, and their la- 
bours as having been utterly unproductive, 
they removed to Botany Bay; all except Mr. 
Hayward, who remained in Huahine, and Mr. 
Nott, who resided at Eimeo, with Pomare, the 
ejected king. 

Pomare was the second of a name, which 
(like Pharoah and Ptolemy) belonged to the 
reigning prince ; though it had no appropriate 
meaning, and had been chosen by his father 
only because he had been pleased with the 
sound of the syllables in accidental collocation. 
The first Pomare was originally only the chief 
of that district which Captain Cook visited; 
but the attentions which were paid to him 
then, and by the commanders of British ships 
whieh afterwards touched at Tahiti, the pre- 
sents of muskets and ammunition which he 
received from them, and lastly the aid of the 
poor Bounty matineers, enabled him to extend 
his authority over the whole island. There is 
a natural aristrocracy in most of the South 
Sea Islands, but especially in Tahiti and those 
adjacent ; the persons off henniiteny rank be- 
ing, “almost without exception, as much su- 
perior to the common people, in stateliness, 
dignified deportment, stature, and _ bodily 
strength, as they are in rank.” 
ference is so marked, that it has been account- 
ed for by the supposition that they are of two 
races, the stronger of which had subdued the 
feebler. But of this there is no trace in their 
traditions, nor in their historical poems; nei- 
ther is the opinion, probable as it may seem, 
supported by any difference, that has yet been 
discovered, between the language of the high- 
er and lower orders; for that the priests have 
a peculiar and sacred language is cenied by 
the missionaries; and though Omai asserted 
that they had, and that he could repeat some 
of it, though he did not understand it, and 
some of the words were taken down from his 
pronunciation by Lieutenant (the late Admi- 
tal) Burney, this is a point upon which the 
missionaries have had the means as well as 
the desire of fully satisfying themselves. They 
account for the physical difference by differ- 
ent treatment in infancy, better food, and dif- 
ferent habits of life. If they are right in this 
opinion, the only analogy which can be found 
for it is, in the power that bees possess, of so 
feeding an insect of the common race, in its 
first stage, as to increase its size, develop in 
it organs which would otherwise never have 
been developed, and thus make it into a queen 
bee: but we know of nothing which, in any 
degree, resembles this, in the natural history 
either of man or beast. The difference in 
diet and habits of life between the rich and 
poor is as great in many, or most parts of Eu- 
rope, as in Polynesia, yet no such effect is 
yaa by it. And in animals, all that can 

done by feeding is to fatten them, or bring 
them to their maximum of strength, a point 
at which they cannot be kept. Any improve- 
ment in the race can only be effected by at- 
tention to the breed. The probable solution, 

_ then, seems to be, that the nobles are, what 
Frederick of Prussia would have had his gre- 


Museum.—Votr. XVII. 


And this dif- , 
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nadiers, a race of men above the ordinary 
height. Rank, in these islands, is still at- 
tainable by prowess in war, which, as in the 
days of chivalry, depends greatly upon per- 
sonal strength, and that, of course, in no slight 
degree upon stature. Possibly, we may here 
discover the original motive for that execrable 
law, or custom, by which children, born of a 
woman who is inferior to the father in rank, 
are put to death; pride, and a diabolical reli- 
gion having continued an accursed usage, 
which began in the apprehension of a real and 
physical deterioration. 

The Polynesian nobles, then, seem to be like 
the children of Anak. Teu, the father of Po- 
mare I., and grandfather of the king with 
whom the single remaining missionary re- 
sided, was, at the time of his death, the oldest 
man in the island; “ tall, and well made, his 
countenance open and mild, his forehead high, 
his hair blanched with age, and his beard, as 
white as silver, hanging down upon his breast 
—altogether of a most venerable appearance.” 
The natives esteemed him much, and sup- 
posed him to be favoured by the gods. He led 
a peaceful life, and died, in 1802, of mere old 
age. What his stature might have been, when 
in his full strength, is not known; but his son, 
Pomare, was six feet, four inches high, * his 
limbs active and well proportioned, his whole 
form and gait imposing.” A club of polished 
iron-wood, that would have been almost sufii- 
cient for an ordinary native to have carried, 
was his walking-stick ; when he used a spear, 
its staff might have been compared to a wea- 
ver's beam. It is likely that, had it not been 
for the diabolica] custom of the country, | 
like the giant of Gath, might have had a tamil; 
of Anakim, for the only son who survived him 
was above six feet in stature. The iather, 
though not remarkable for personal courage, 
Was a man of great activity and perseverance, 
and had the improvement of the island and ot 
the people atheart. Ile set them an example, 
by planting with his own hands; and there are 
extensive cocoa-groves now flourishing, which 
he planted, both in Tahiti and Eimeo. But his 
mind, strong and active as it was, was complete- 
ly subdued to the superstitions of the coun- 
try; he was always kind to the missionaries, 
and always protected them when he could, 
and, at ‘his death, recommended them to the 
protection of his son; and he would readily 
have worshipped the God in whose name they 
presented themselves, if they could have wor- 
shipped his gods also, or have admitted their 
divine character and rights. Such a compro- 
mise the Jesuits are accused of haviug made 
in China; but even their policy, though sup- 
ple as the serpent, and as subtle too, could 
have effected no such coalition here. In Chi- 
na, they found natural theism, by which, under 
favourable circumstances, men would have been 
prepared for the reception of divine truth; and 
all-conforming atheism, which, if it saw any 
interest in sq doing, would have encouraged 
an importation of more fables. But the idola- 
try of these islands was such, in its character 
and consequences, that the missionaries right- 
ly regarded it with as much horror as the 
Jewish prophets felt concerning the sbomina.- 
tions of the Canaanites. 
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When the missionaries first landed, they 
formed a most unfavourable judgment of Po- 
mare Il., then called Otu, oo his counte- 
nance and demeanour; they learned to forma 
better and truer opinion, both of his under- 
standing and of his disposition towards them, 
before Lie father’s death; but he still conti- 
nued a fervent and bloody worshipper of the 
national god, Oro. The war which drove him 
from Tahiti originated in a dispute for the 
possession of that idol. In these islands, as 
in so many other parts of the pagan world, 
priestcraft had closely connected itself with 
rank and royalty. The kings were honoured, 
after their death, with an apotheosis, like the 
Roman emperors. When the first Pomare 
died, a priest affirmed that he had seen his 
deified spirit, “ above the waters of the sea, hav- 
ing the upper part of his forin bound with many 
folds of finely-braided cinet.” His widow also 
declared that she, too, had seen his appa- 
rition, and assumed a new name, in reference 
to it. The people, as soon as they fully com- 
prehended the missionaries’ object, regarded 
it either with neglect, or ridicule, or hatred 
They disturbed them in their attempts to 
preach, by setting dogs or cocks to fight, and 
so drawing off their auditors; or they re- 
proached them as having brought upon them 
all those miseries, which were, indeed, the 
effect of their intercourse with European visi- 
ters; they set before them, sometimes, poor 


miserably deformed and diseased creatures, | 
as proofs of the efficacy of their malignant | 
prayers, and the vindictive character of the | 


God to whom they were addressed. And, 
when in 2 less excited and less fearful state of 
feeling, they scoffed at them, asking if the 
king or any of his family had cast away Oro; 


and saying in derision, that when the king | 


and the chiefs heard the word of Jehovah, 
they would also;—this was said merely in 
mockery—a scornful promise, dependent upon 
what they thought an impossibility. And the 
apparition of Pomare’s spirit, affirmed, as they 
believed authentically, by a priest, and confirm- 
ed by the queen's change of name, strengthen- 
ed them in their hereditary superstition, to the 
truth of which they had this new miraculous 
evidence. 

Montesquieu observes of the Jesuit mission- 
aries in India, that they always love to find 
despotic governments there—parce que, n'y 
allant que pour y faire de grands changemens, 
ul leur est plus aisé de convaincre les princes 
qu'ils peuvent tout fairc, que de persuader auz 
peuples quils peuvent tout souffrir. It seems 
to have been the opinion of Humboldt, that 
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these our missionaries acted in the spirit of | 


the Jesuits; for he says that they succeeded 
in changing the face of things at Tahiti, by 
profiting from the internal dissentions there. 
But no such inference can justly be drawn, 
either from the course of events, or the con- 
duct of the missionaries. However their views 
may have been modified, when they were ina 
situation which made them understand the ne- 
cessary connexion between religion and go- 
vernment, there was no admixture of policy in 
their original motives or intentions; sincerer 
or simpler-hearted men never engaged in the 
diffigult duty of preaching the gospel to a 














































pagan people. Far from taking credit to t 
themselves for any dexterity in directing pe 
events, or making advantage of them, they ‘a 
say that the conversion of these islands, consi- bh 
dering “the circumstances under which the a 
change occurred, the agency by which it was ' 
accomplished, and the permanency of its ef- 2 
fects, is altogether one of the most remarka- v 
ble displays of Divine power that has occurred ~ 
in the hist-ry of mankind; and is, perhaps, ki 
unparalle!~, since the days of the apostles.” , 
It is too soun to call it permanent,—before the e 
first generation has passed away '—but one re 
means of endeavouring to render it so will be, pr 
to look into and well consider the causes which da 
may threaten its permanence. Except in this th 
premature confidence, the view which they bl 
take of their own success is one in which a eri 
judicious reader, and under no influence of wl 
enthusiasm, may, with little hesitation, con- one 
cur. oe 
But if their motives and first measures have pr 
been without any alloy of mere policy, what is eres 
Pomare to be deemed ? a suspicious convert, eid 
like Constantine? a plainly politic one, such ohn 
as Clovis (the first Louis) assuredly was? ora on 
| thoughtful and sincere one, like our Edwin of for 
Northumbria ? the 
We have no where so full and satisfactory wh 
an account of any national transition from pa- be 
ganism to Christianity, as in the case of these th 
islands. It might seem, therefore, at first, « 
that the details here would reflect light upon +d 
| the most important part of the history of mar- - 
kind, and thereby enable us to form a clearer the 
judgment of what took place in the conver- the 
sion of other nations. This it must needs be : 
found to do, in whatever relates to the work- _ 
ings of the human intellect and human heart, = 
and (why should we hesitate to add?) the od 
operations of heavenly grace. But, in all ex- - 
ternal circumstances, the difference is so great e = 
from all former conversions, that no resem- er 
blances can be traced—in so singular a rela- “fe 
tion did the missionaries stand toward the peo- . 4 
ple among whom they presented themselves. ro 
The natives, knowing and appreciating their aie 
great superiority in arts and useful knowledge, bell 
received them with respect and deference, in E 
both which were abated as soon as they com- fri 
prehended the purport of their coming. The vod 
obvious question was asked—wherefore, if this gods 
new religion was a matter of such importance, pet 
no mention of it had been made by any of the — 
former vessels which the king of England bad ree 
sent to them? He had sent presents, and . W 
professed friendship, and yet his messengers doub 
had said nothing of the Word! And the rt 
islanders were confirmed in their incipient — 
contempt for the missionaries, by the conduct petee 
of all the merchant-ships which touched at peor 
Tahiti, after their arrival. If not disclaimed vein 
by thelr government, it was clearly perceived _ ie 
that they were despised by their countrymen, oo . 
as people of a different, and, possibly, an in- aan 
ferior, class or caste. had 
If the king entertained this opinion of them ne . 
also at one time, he did not long retainit. He du 4 
was in closer and more continued intercourse thin 
with them, and was, moreover, of an inquiring yee 
mind, vpon which few opportunities of im- oan 





provement, and none of observation, were lost. 
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He had been their dangerous enemy, and had 
allowed his followers to plunder them; in con- 
sequence of which the greater part of them 
had abandoned the mission in despair, and 
sailed for Port Jackson, before the general de- 
parture. His ill-will towards them had been 
so well understood, that Peter the Swede, a 
ruffian whom they found upon the island, often 
advised him to give orders for having them 
killed, when they were on their knees at 
prayer. But this dislike gave way, when he 
perceived that they were influenced by no views 
of advantage to themselves, and could have no 
other possible motive for the privations and 
dangers to which they voluntarily exposed 
themselves, than the apparently unaccounta- 
ble one which they avowed—a desire of con- 
tributing to the eternal welfare of those by 
whom they were scoffed, and reviled, and ill- 
treated. This chief, too, was the most intel- 
lectual of his nation; so surely, when great 
changes are to be effected, are the great in- 
struments in those changes prepared by Pro- 
vidence for the work which is to be brought 
about, through their strength or their weak- 
ness, their virtues or their crimes. Even be- 
fore the principle of idolatry appeared to be in 
the slightest degree weakened in him, he, 
who had been their dreaded enemy, became 
their first pupil, and the ablest assistant of 
their studies in the language. This could not 
go on without producing something of that 
good will which arises among men who are 
mutually serviceable to each other, even when 
there is no better foundation for it. Grief 
then came upon him, and was followed by ad- 
versity. He lost his queen, a mild and affable 
woman, to whom he was attached; she was 
“addicted to all the vices of her country,” 
and was, in fact, the victim of an execrable 
practice, which she had been taught to consi- 
der as a commendable custom, instead of a 
crime. Prayers and ceremonies had been 
offered in her behalf to the idols without effect; 
and Pomare was left childless, for all her chil- 
dren had been destroyed. About two years 
afterwards, he was driven, by a successful re- 
bellion, out of the larger island to take shelter 
in Eimeo. His misfortunes were ascribed, by 
friends and enemies, to the displeasure of the 
gods, carefully as he had been trained in their 
worship, (for his parents are said to have been 
more infatuated with idolatry than even the 
priests themselves,) and eagerly as he had 
often engaged in their inhuman rites. 
Whether these circumstances led him to 
doubt the truth of that idolatrous religion on 
which he had invariably relied in all his enter- 
prises; or, whether, Mr. Ellis says, “ the lei- 
sure they afforded for contemplation and in- 
quiry, under the influence of these feelings, 
inclined him to reflect more seriously on the 
declarations he had often heard respecting the 
true God, and to consider his present condi- 
tion as the chastening of that Being whom he 
had refused to acknowledge, it is impossible to 
determine.” But affliction had evidently sub- 
dued his spirit, and softened his heart. No- 
thing can be more improbable, than that he 
should have determined upon giving ear to the 
new religion as a politic course; it was a 
course by which he could gain over none of 
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his enemies, and might lase many of his 
friends. He wrote, however, to the missiona- 
ries at Port Jackson, urging them to come to 
him at Eimeo. Mr. Nott confirmed his repre- 
sentations, that this might be done with safe- 
ty; and, after nearly two years, they returned 
accordingly. He received them with cordial 
joy; and Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell, who arrived 
first, resided some time in the same house 
with him. He spent much of his time in con- 
versation with them, and earnest inquiry about 
God, and the way of acceptance with Him; 
and a change had now evidently been wrought 
in him, which was watched fearfully by his na- 
tive friends, because they apprehended it would 
produce an unfavourable effect upon his sub- 
jects. In our Northumbrian conversion, the 
chief priest was the first who put the power 
of his false gods to the test, by publicly pro- 
faning the sacred bounds of his temple; but 
this was in a concerted scene, the change, 
which ensured his safety, having previously 
been effected. Pomare could calculate on no 
support, and when he gave the first public tes- 
timony of contempt for the usages of the esta- 
blished idolatry, he acted in the strength of 
his own character alone. It wasone day, when 
a turtle was brought him,—food which was al- 
ways held sacred, and to be dressed with sacred 
fire, within the precincts of the mare (or tem- 
ple), part of it being invariably offered to the 
idol,—his attendants were carrying it to the 
altar as usual, when he called them back, and 
told them to prepare an oven, bake it in his 
own cooking-place, and serve it up to him, 
without offering any part in sacrifice. They 
were astonished, and hesitated to obey, as iT 
doubting whether he was in earnest, or if he 
had lost his senses. Upon repeating his direo- 
tions, they did as he commanded; but it was 
in fear and trembling: and when the turtle 
was served, they stood round, expecting that, 
as soon as the king should touch it, he would 
be seized with convulsions, or struck dead for 
his impiety. Not one could be induced to par- 
take of it, when, having begun to eat, he in- 
vited them; he endeavoured to convince them 
that the idols which they worshipped were al- 
together worthless, and that they had hitherto 
been the subjects of a delusion, but his dis- 
course produced no effect; and they removed 
the dishes with expressions of astonishment, 
and a confident expectation that some judg- 
ment would overtake him before the morrow. 
It might have done so, had there been a 
vindietive priest, or a party of enemies at 
hand. But he was among the tried friends of 
his family, some of whom had accompanied 
him on his expulsion, and others, principal 
chiefs of the Leeward Islands, who had resort- 
ed to him. These he had endeavoured to per- 
suade to renounce idolatry with him, and be- 
lieve in Christ, if they wished to be happy 
after death, and to be saved at the day of judg- 
ment. Their answer was, that, whatever he 
might do, they would adhere to Oro. He had, 
however, no opposition to apprehend from 
them, and he came forward alone, and request- 
ed the missionaries to baptize him. He was 
not offended at their proposing to defer this 
till he should be more fully instructed, for they 
feared that “ he was rather an earnest inquirer 
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after divine truth, than an actual possessor of 
its moral principle and spiritual intluence.” 
At that time, they seem to have held, with 
the Baptists, that those only who were “ true 
converts to Christianity were proper subjects 
for the Christian rite of baptism ;” and they 
wished, also, to receive some further evidence 


of his sincerity, and of the uprightness and | 


purity of his conduct. On his part, there was 
no impatience; he requested further instruc- 
tions from them, and proposed that a large 
place of worship should be erected. To this, 
also, the missionaries objected ; he was at this 
time an exile, his prospects were discouraging, 
and it was even rumoured that the successful 
rebels would invade him in Eimeo: for them- 
selves, too, they considered that place as only 
a temporary residence, till they should resume 


their labours in Tahiti, or establish a mission | 


in the Leeward Islands. But he replied, “ No, 
let us not mind these things; let it be built.” 
A month had not elapsed after this public 


avowal of his conversion, when two chiefs ar- | 


rived from Tahiti, inviting him to return thi- 
ther, end resume the government. He hesi- 
tated not to accept the invitation, and removed 
accordingly, with his friends; leaving the mis- 
sionaries where they were, till it should be 
seen what course his affairs might take. 
departure in this critica! state of mind, they 
observe, was much to be regretted, as it de- 
prived him of the instructions of his teachers, 
exposed him to many temptations, and much 
persecution. The promises by which he had 
been induced to attempt the recovery of his 
dominions were but imperfectly performed ; 
many of his best allies died, others returned to 
their own islands; and though many chiefs 
sent a profession of submission, and the dis- 
trict of Matavia was surrendered to him, he 
distrusted, and with reason, the sincerity with 


which those professions and that surrender | 


were made. Under these circumstances he 
continued true to the profession of his new 
faith, and in so doing there can have been no 
views of worldly policy at this time; for his 
open renunciation of the national idolatry “ ex- 
posed him to no ordinary degree of ridicule 
and persecution, not only from his idolatrous 


rivals, but from his allies and the members of 
The word perse- | 


his household and family.” 
cution, as thus used by the missionaries, must 
be taken ina qualified sense ;—it implies nei- 
ther personal danger, duress, nor inconveni- 
ence of any kind ;—he was persecuted only by 
representations that all his reverses were at- 
tributable to the favour with which he regard- 
ed the new religion, and that he could expect 
no better fortune, since he had forsaken the 
gods of his ancestors, and insulted those, to 
whose divine influence his family were be- 
holden for their elevation. Such representa- 
tions would be distressing to him, because 


they proceeded from sincere and affectionate 


good will; but further than this they could 
give him no uneasiness. Meantime, his ex- 
ample was producing a slow but sure effect; 
the sincerity of his conversion was not doubt- 


ed by his people, and it carried with it the | 


greater weight, because no other person in 
the islands was so well acquainted with the 
old religion, or had taken so much pains to ac- 


His 
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| quaint himself with the new; nor was there 
any one whose capacity could better qualify 
| him to decide between them. 
| The seed which had been cast upon the wa- 
| ters began now to appear, after many days 
It was reported to the missionaries, that there 
were some in Tahiti, who, after the king's ex- 
ample, had renounced idolatry, and professed 
to believe in the true God. Two of the bre- 
| thren, therefore, (Messrs. Scott and Hayward,) 
crossed over from Eimeo. The former, on 
the morning after his landing, retired to the 
thicket for prayer, according to custom, be- 
| cause in their houses, which never contained 
more than one room, there was no opportunity 
for such retirement. While he was thus oc- 
cupied, the voice of a native drew his atten- 
' tion; some words which he distinguished in- 
duced him to approach nearer, and he then 
| distinctly heard petitions and thanksgivings 
| addressed to the Almighty. Oito (this was 
' the native’s name) had formerly been an in- 
mate of the mission family, and the instruc- 
| tions which he had then received, though they 
seemed unproductive at the time, quickened 
in him now, when he had occasionally been 
with Pomare, and heard that king's remarks 
He had found, in his friend Tuahine, one who 
was in a similar state of preparation and of 
feeling: they confirmed each other; several 
young men and boys attached themselves to 
them, and this little band had agreed to refrain 
from idolatry, to renounce the abominable prac- 
tices of the country, to observe the sabbath, 
and to worship that God whom the missiona- 
ries had made known. This account the mis- 
sionaries communicated to their brethren in 
Eimeo. 

“] have often,” says Mr. Ellis, “ heard Mr 
Nott speak with evident indications of strong 
feeling, of the emotion with which this letter 
was read. And when we consider the long 
| and cheerless years which he and some of his 
| associates had spent in fruitless, hopeless toil, 
| on that unprofitable field, the slightest pros- 
| pect of an ultimate harvest, which these facts 
| certainly warranted, was adapted to produce 

unusual and exalted joys,—emphatically a mis- 

sionary’s own—joys ‘ that a stranger intermed- 
| dleth not with.’ ” 
A more public manifestation soon took place 
| in Eimeo, where, as the king had no oppo- 
nents, his known sentiments were likely to pro- 
| duce greater effect. When the place for pub- 
lic worship, which had been erected by his 
| orders, was opened, such persons as were Ce- 
| sirous of relinquishing their old customs were 
invited to attend. Forty appeared to the invi- 
| tation; thirty-one of these desired to have 
| their names written down, as those who had 
renounced their idols, and desired to become 
the disciples of Christ; the others said, they 
also intended to cast away their idols, but did 
not wish as yet to have their names written 
down. The object of the missionaries, in mak- 
| ing such a list, was “ not only to instruct them 
more fully, but to become personally acquaint- 
ed with them, and to exercise over them & 
guardian care, which they could not do with- 
out knowing their names, and places of abode, 
&c.” Eleven were soon added to this num- 
| ber, among whom were Taaroarii, the young 
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chief of Huahine and Sir Charles Sanders's 
Island, and Matapuupuu, a principal Areoi, 
and chief priest of Huahine, “ who had long 
been one of the main pillars of idolatry in the 
island to which he belonged.” Puru, the fa- 
ther of this young chief, king of Huahine him- 
self, and chief of Eimeo, said he did not wish 
to oppose his son, or prevent his hearing what- 
ever the missionaries might have to communi- 
cate, though he had no desire after these things 
himself. There were no people more supersti- 
tiously devoted to their idolatry than the na- 
tives of Huahine, and this, their king; and 
the young chief had been induced to inquire 
after Christianity, and then to profess it, not 
by the missionaries, but by what he had learnt 
from Pomare. Frequently he sent for Mr. 
Nott, to preach to his followers. In one of 
these visits, Patii, the priest of that district in 
which the missionaries resided, accompanied 
the preacher, listened most earnestly to what 
was said, and, as he walked home with him 
along the beach, declared that in consequence 
of what was now his clear conviction, he would 
on the morrow bring out the idols from his 
Marae, and publickly burn them. 

Though the missionaries heard this, they 
say, with an emotion of “ unmingled admira- 
tion, gratitude, and hope, toa degree that may 
be better imagined than expressed,” neither 
they nor their pupils were without some rea- 
sonable apprehension of the consequences 
which might ensue from so daring an act. 
Altogether, they were less than fifty: they 
were surrounded by idolaters who already be- 
gan to wonder “ whereunto this thing might 
grow ;” and Pomare, who might have proved 
some protection to them, was absent in Tahiti. 
Patii, however, it appears, knew the nature of 
his countrymen as well as of his idols. He 
and his friends collected a quantity of fuel, 
and piled it on a point of land near the marae : 
they did this deliberately, employing in it the 
whole of the morning, and it was not com- 
pleted till the afternoon. Meantime, multi- 
tudes had assembled to behold what most of 
them believed to be an act of audacious impiety, 
and to witness, as they expected, the divine 
vengeance which would fall upon the criminal. 
The missionaries, of course, and their little 
band, would not be absent; and the evident 
emotions which they saw in the countenances 
of the people,—the hope and the fear, and the 
expectation of something unknown but dread- 
ful, reminded them of the scene on Mount 
Carmel, when Elijah came before the peo- 
ple, and said, “ How long halt ye between 
two opinions? if the Lord be God, follow 
him ; but if Baal, then follow him.” A little 
before sunset, the priest came forth, and or- 
dered the pile to be kindled. He then hasten- 
ed into the depository where the idols were 
kept, a them out, and laid them on the 
ground, when he approached the burning pile. 
Some of them were carved wooden images, in 
rude and ridiculous imitation of the human 
form, into which, at certain times, the gods 
themselves were believed to enter; others 
were mere logs, covered with finely-wrought 
cinet, and ornamented with red feathers. 
Patii tore off the sacred cloth in which they 
were enveloped from vulgar eyes, and stripped 
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them of their ornaments ; then, one by one, he 
threw the idols into the flames, sometimes pro- 
nouncing its name and fabled pedigree, ex- 
pressing his own regret that he had ever wor- 
shipped it, and calling upon the spectators to 
behold that these objects of a false worship 
were not able to help themselves. Many 
were evidently disappointed when they saw 
that fo miracle was wrought, nor divine ven- 

eance taken; but they made no attempt to 
interrupt him, nor to rescue their idols from 
the fire, nor to revenge them. 

This would have been deemed a most rash 
outrage upon popular feeling, if any tumult 
had been occasioned by it; for in that case, it 
is admitted by the missionaries, that their own 
lives might have been endangered, and the 
destruction of the proselytes must have been 
inevitable. But it appears, that though aware 
of this danger, they made no attempt to dis- 
suade their convert from the perilous experi- 
ment: probably they thought that the course 
which he was taking was appointed, and that 
their duty was, in so doubtful a point, not to 
interfere, but to abide the result. It produced, 
they tell us, the most decisive effects, both 
upon priests and people. Numbers in Tahiti, as 
well as in Eimeo, burnt their idols, demolished 
their maraes, stript and overthrew their altars, 
and converted the wood which had been eim- 
ployed in their construction into fuel for their 
cookery. “He,” says Jean Paul Richter, 
‘who finds a God in the physical world, will 
also find one in the moral, which is history 
Nature forces on our hearts a Creator—his- 
tory a Providence.” In times of perplexity, it 
may often be observed, that men are like 
sheep: not knowing which way to turn, as 
soon as one takes the lead, in whatever direo- 
tion it may be, they follow impetuously. There 
is but one instance of a religion wherein there 
was no admixture of truth, having been for- 
midably attacked, and yet obtaining a final 
victory; in every other instance, systems of 
paganism have been swept away, like mists 
before the breath of heaven, and left not a 
rack behind. The exception is in Japan, and 
it would not be difficult satisfactorily to ex- 
plain the cause of it. The great mystery of 
iniquity is manifested there only where a su- 
perstructure of falsehood is erected upon a 
foundation of eternal truth, as in Popery and 
Mahomedanism. Here the change was like 
the breaking up of the ice upon a river— 
sudden, but not unprepared. The missiona- 
ries had reduced the language to writing, and 
taught many of the natives to read; they had 
obtained spelling-books, in that language, from 
England; they had sent a catechism to be 
printed in New South Wales; and they were 
ready with a translation of St. Luke's Gospel 
Sooner or later, every pupil was likely to be- 
come a convert, though he himself looked on 
to no such consequence when he began to 
learn the alphabet. But, what was of more 
importance, it was to the direct benefit of the 
women that the old superstition should be 
abolished ; conversion was emancipation to 
them, held, as they were, in a degrading state 
of inferiority. They were not allowed to eat 
the same kind of food asthe men nor in the 
same -. nor to prepare it at the same fire 

2 2 
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they were to eat their inferior food in solitude. 





This further advantage was given them by 
Christianity, that it forbids polygamy, and 
renders marriage indissoluble. ‘The women 


were not the only part of the people to whom 


chan ge of religion was acceptable, as bringing 
immediate relief; for, asin Mexico, the y« ke 
of the old idolatry was galling, and the bur- 
den too heavy to be borne. There werd sa- 
in which every ur that sup- 
laced upon the body ot a 
dual who hap- 





cred houses, 
ported the roof was p 














human victim! and any indiv 
pened in any way to be obnoxious either to the 
chiefs or priests, was in danger of being seized 
whenever a v ictim was called for Ihis ex- 
tended a families and distri When an in- | 
dividual had been sacriticed, the tamily to 
which he belon; ged was considered as tabu, or 
devoted ; so was the district: and when cere- 
monies, in which it was usual to offer human 
sacrifices, recurred, the people of such a fami- 
ly or district fled to the mountains, and hid 
themselves there in dens o rns till t 
time of danger was over Such emonies 
were dreadfully frequent. The higher classes, 
ii mace prisoners In war, wer ) to the 
sal fate. Truly, then, t le so cir 
cumstanced, might the gosp f the ced 
only to its temporal effects, | nsidered as 
tidings of great joy. Nor is it to be admired 
that some of the priests t: elves were 
an the most zealous of the converts 
They had not, like the mem the Inqui 
sit taken to their accu rot n by 
ci e; tor they were a cas the priest] 
nl be hereditary in a rriments 
Ther were, therefore, mar ng them, 
wil hearts, not being 1 1, re 
volted at the horrors which it was their busi- 
ness to perpetrate; and betore tiey cilered a 
human sacrifice, these unhapr ven have been 
known to intoxicate themselves, if so they 
night « —_ the brutal insensibility tha 
should « ab: le them to go through the dreaded 
and dreadful business of the day 

What ha ad begun thus prosperously in Eimeo, 
was soon extended tothe Society Islands. Se- 
veral of the chiefs of those islands, who had 





come to assist Pomare, had 





and were, therefore, on their them- 
selves efficient missionaries; and t earnes 
y requested that teachers and | rht be 


sentthem. Thus the progress of Christianity 
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could not relinquish the hopes they had enter- 
tained respecting him.” There was indeed no 
great reason why they should; for though the 
ardour of his first feelings might have abated, 
his judgment remained the same, and he had 
been the convert, not of impulse and sympa- 
thy, but of retlection and calm thought. He 
brought with him, also, to Eimeo, a large train 
of adherents and dependents, “all,” says Mr. 
Ellis, “ professors, at least, of Christianity ;” 

it, at such a time, professions were as valua- 
ble as votes at a contested election, whatever 
may be the inward opinions of the parties. 
These persons regularly attended the school, 
so that civilization was making some progress 
among them; and they increased the congre- 
gation so greatly, that it was necessary to en- 
large the place of worship. 

Pomare had married, for his second wife, a 
daughter of the king of Raiatea, which is the 
largest of the Society Islands. The sister of 
this queen came to visit her in Eimeo, with a 
numerous train, most of whom were professedly 
Christians. Itis the custom to entertain a dis- 
tinguished visiter with what, in the South 
, as in modern London, is called a feed— 
the import looks better in its Tahitian dress— 





Se is 


fuamuraa ;—but the entertainment, containing 


the choicest display of native cookery, and the 
finest fruits of the season, is sent by the donors 
to the encampment of the honoured guest. 
Such an entertainment was prepared for the 
queen's sister, by the chiefs of Eimeo. At such 
times, it was usual fer one or more priests to 
attend, and, before any part of the food was 
tasted, to sanctify the whole, by selecting por- 
tions for the idols, and depositing them upon 
the altar. This ceremony Pomare wished to 
prevent, especially on so public an occasion ; 
just, therefore, as the assembled multitude 
were looking when it should be performed, one 
of the principal persons in the queen's sister's 
train, came forward, uncovered his head, and 
pronounced a Christian grace over the fvod, 
which was thereby rendered unpresentable to 
the native gods. This was considered as a sig- 
nal triumph of the new religion, and was in- 


| deed a sutiicient proof that Pomare was deter- 


was such, that if Pomare had re rarded it only 
in a political light, it was n early his inte- 
rest tou uphold it witha high hand. He return- 
ed from Tahiti, after having vainly endea- 
voured i, daalng two yous, torecover his autho- ! 
rity there Durin ¢ that time it been 
able to withstand the te: iptation of indulging 
in the use of ardent spirits, in the art of dis- 
tilling which, the natives, to their bane, had 


been instructed. The missionarics knowing 
this, though, they say, he was, “ not addicted 
to entire intoxication,”’ began to fear, that. 

like Agrippa, he was but almost a Christian.” 
They could not but entertain unt le ap- 
prehensions on his account; yet, considering 
his previous habits, that inte: had 


most ad 


ryours 





erance 


ever been the vice to which be wa 
dicted. and the peculiar tem: 
his residence in Tahiti had exy 


tation to which 
7 ' “ they 


sec ute 


mined to proceed in the course that he had 
chosen. The queen and her sister departed 
after this for Tahiti, where Pomare had left 
his infant daughter, Aimata, in his hereditary 
district ; and he sent over a book to the child, 
plainly indicating his intention that she should 
be brought up in the new religion. The con- 
verts to this religion were now numerous 
enough in that island to form a party, who 
were designated by the contemptuous name ¢ f 

sure Atua, the “ praying people;” but, from 
being at first objects only of scorn, their rapid 
inerease soon exposed them to jealousy and 

iatred, especially as it required little sagacity 
to perceive that Pomare, whose affairs would 


otherwis se have been in no hopeful posture, 


| 


was, by this means, acquiring a great body of 
adherents. When the queen and her sister 
landed in Pomare’s own district, they were de- 
terred fiom their intention of going round the 
island,—an intention which had probably been 
formed more for the purpose of policy than of 
pastime. The feeling with which they were 
regarded by the more violent idolaters was de- 
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clared, when a customary present of food and 
cloth was sent to them by some of the chiefs. 
The priests attended, and observing that the 
usual marks of reverence to the idols were not 
rendered, they pointed to some bunches of red 
feathers, to which the idols were supposed to 
impart a portion of their divinity; and, using 
reproaches and insults to the queen's compa- 
nions, for forsaking the gods of their forefa- 
thers, threatened them with the vengeance of 
those offended powers. Upon this Farefau, the 
same person who had said the grace in Eimeo, 
pointed, in his turn, to the sacred feathers, and 
replied—* Are these the mighty things with 
whose anger ye threaten us? You shall see 
their inability to preserve themselves!” And, 
running to the spot where they had been set 
up, he seized them, and cast them into a large 
fire close by, where they were instantly con- 
sumed. The people stood aghast, and uttered 
exclamations of horror; but the vengeance for 
which they thirsted was delayed, in order that 
it might be taken more effectually. 

A massacre, therefore, of the Bure Atua was 
planned by the idolatrous chiefs of Pare, Mata- 
vai, and Hapaiano: the former of these was 
Pomare's patrimonial district ; the second, that 
in which the missionaries had originally been 
settled. But as the intended victims were for- 
midable, both for rank and numbers, the chiefs 
of Atehuru and Papare were invited to join in 
the execution. These parties, who for a long 
time had been enemies, were made friends on 
this occasion. At midnight, the praying peo- 
ple were to be attacked, their houses set on 
fire, and every one who should be taken, 
slaughtered on the spot. The secret was kept 
till the eve of the appointed time: it was pro- 
videntially disclosed when the whole of the 
Christians, having to attend a meeting, either 
for public worship, or for some other general 
purpose, were assembled near the sea. No 
time was to be lost. Their canoes, which 
were lying on the beach, were instantly launch- 
ed; and hurrying away what few things they 
could take, they embarked soon after sunset, 
and reached Eimeo the next morning in safety. 
Had they not thus been convened at the very 
place convenient for escape, and had there 
heen no delay on the part of the conspirators, 
their destruction must have been inevitable. 
The Porionu, as the inhabitants of the three 
districts are called, would have been on the 
one side, and in their rear ; the men from Ate- 
huruand Papare on the other. “ A large body 
of armed and lawless warriors, belonging to 
rival chieftains, brought together under irri- 
tated feelings, and perhaps mutually accusing 
each other as the cause of their disappoint- 
ment, were not long without a pretext for 
commencing the work of death among them- 
selves.” Old animosities were rekindled: the 
people of the two districts that had been called 
in as allies, attacked the Porionu, and defeated 
them. The people of Taiarabu joined tho vic- 
torious party, and laid waste with them the 
whole north-eastern part of the island. These 


Taiarabuans then quarrelled with those whom 
they had come toassist ; but they also were de- 
feated.and driven to their fortresses in the moun- 
tainsof their craggy peninsula, andthe Oropaa, 
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In these wars, neither Pomare nor the chiefs 
of Eimeo took any part, but they watched the 
course of events anxiously, and not without 
apprehension of being invaded. Numbers of 
the vanquished had taken refuge with them, 
pagans, as well as those who secretly inclined 
to the new religion, but durst not avow it till 
they found themselves in safety. Four hun- 
dred names were at this time inscribed in the 
missionaries’ list, and their pupils were be- 
tween six and seven hundred; but the strength 
of what may be called the Christian party is 
less to be estimated by their numbers than by 
the rank and talents, and influential character 
of its leaders. The work of conversion went 
on in Eimeo; though many of the chiefs there 
were not attached to the Pomare family, and 
being at the same time firm supporters of ido- 
latry, considered his apostacy from the old 
faith as the cause of his own troubles, and of 
the wars which were then devastating Tahiti. 
This state of things could not continue long: 
as on the one side there could be no compro- 
mise, it was evident that there could be no to- 
leration on either; and the missionaries were 
aware, that unless they became dominant, the 
least which they had to apprehend must be ex- 
pulsion for themselves, and their disciples, 
from Eimeo as wel! as Tahiti. Affairs, they 
say, were at this time (the beginning of 1815) 
evidently leading to a crisis; and although the 
converts had carefully avoided all interference 
in the late wars which had desolated the larger 
island, they were convinced that the time was 
not very remote, when their faith and princi- 
ples must rise pre-eminent above the power 
and influence of that system of delusion and 
crime, of which they had so long been the 
slaves. To maintain the Christian faith, and 
enjoy a continuance of their present veace and 
comfort, they foresaw would be impossible. 
Under these impressions, they set apart a day 
for fasting and prayer, and “ experienced,” we 
are told, ‘‘a ehastened and dependent frame of 
mind, which led them to be prepared for what- 
ever in the course of Divine Providence might 
transpire.” This preparation, however, was 
for action. The missionaries appear to depre- 
ciate the apocryphal books as indiscriminately 
as the papists overrate them, but they had 
taken a wholesome lesson from the book of 
Maccabees. They were evidently of opinion 





ne that he who calls on heaven 
For help against his temporal enemies, 

Then with most cause and surest hope prefers 
His supplication, when he best exerts 

The prudence and the strength which God 
hath given him.” 


The crisis for which they looked was at hand. 
Messengers came from the idolatrous chiefs of 
Tahiti, inviting the refugees to return, and re- 
occupy their lands. They accepted the invita- 
tion; and, asthe king's presence was necessary 
for certain ceremonies observed on such occa- 
sions, Pomare went over about the same time 
to reinstate them with the customary forms; 
but a number of his adherents who were of the 
new religion, accompanied him, and they were 
uninvited, as well as a number of the inhabit- 
ants of Huahine, Raiatea, and {Limeo, who 





as they are called, wero left masters of the island. 


were of that religion also; and Mahine, the 
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king of the former island, and Pomare-Vahine, 
the “‘ heroic daughter of the king of Raiatea,” 
and sister of Pomare’s queen. It will be seen 
that the warlike epithet is as fitly bestowed 
upon her as upon Camilla, Bradamante, Clo- 
rinda, or Britomart. The idolaters considering 
such a retinue, as it appears, in the light of an 
invading force, mustered in hostile array upon 
the beach, forbade them to land, and repeat- 
edly fired upon them. The firing was not re- 
turned. Pomare sent a flag of truce to them, 
with a proposal for peace: messages were in- 
terchanged, and the negotiation proceeded so 
far, that he and his followers were allowed to 
land, and several of the refugees entered, with- 
out molestation, upon their respective lands 
The treaty was carried on for an adjustment of 
all differences between the king and the chiefs 
who were in possession of the island, and at 
length concluded, to the apparent satisfaction 
of both parties,—though the one had deter- 
mined upon breaking it, and the other suspect- 
ed that such was the intention. ‘“ The idola- 
ters had indeed joined with Pomare in binding 
the wreath of amity and peace, while they 
were at the same time secretly and actively 
concerting measures for his destruction 
What followed may best be related in Mr 
Ellis’s own words 

“The 12th of November, 1715, was the 
most eventful day that had yet oecurred in the 
history of Tahiti. It was the Sabbath. In the 
forenoon, Pomare, and the people who had 
come over from Eimeo, probably about eight 
hundred, assembled for public worship at a 
place called Narii, near the village of Bu- 
naauia, in the district of Atehuru. At distant 
points of the district they stationed piquets ; 
and when divine service was about to com- 
mence, and the individual who was to officiate 
stood up to read the first hymn, a firing of mus- 
kets was heard; and, looking out of the build- 
ing in which they were assembled, a large 
body of armed men, preceded and attended by 
the flag of the gods, and the varied emblems 
of idolatry, were seen marching reund a dis- 
tant point of land, and advancing towards the 

lace where they were assembled. It is war! 

tiswar! was the cry which re-echoed through 
the place ; as the approaching army were seen 
from the different parts of the building. Many, 
agreeably to the precautions of the missiona- 
ries, had met for worship under arms; others, 
who had not, were preparing to return to their 
tents, and arm for the battle. Some degree of 
confusion consequently prevailed. Pomare 
arose, and requested them all to remain quietly 
in their places; stating, that they were under 
the special protection of Jehovah, and had met 
together for his worship, which was not to be 
forsaken or disturbed even by the approach of 
anenemy. una, formerly an areoi and a war- 
rior, now a Christian teacher, who was my in- 
formant on these points, then read the hymn, 
and the congregation sang it. A portion of 
scripture was read, a prayer offered to the Al- 
mighty, and the service closed. Those who 
were unarmed, now repaired to their tents, and 
procured their weapons. 

“In assuming the posture of defence, the 
king's friends formed themselves into two or 
three columns, one on the sea-dbeach, and the 
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other at a short distance towards the moun- 
tains. Attached to Pomare's camp was a num- 
ber of refugees, who had, during the late com- 
motions in Tahiti, taken shelter under his pro- 
tection, but had not embraced Christianity ; 
on these the king and his adherents placed no 
reliance, but stationed them in the centre, or 
the rear, of the column. The Bure Atue re- 
quested to form the rir? or frontlet, advanced 
guard; and the paparia, or cheek of their 
forces; while the people of Eimeo, immedi- 
ately in their rear, formed what they called the 
tapono, or shoulder, of their army. In the front 
of the line, una, Upaparu, Hitote, and others 
equally distinguished for their steady adhe- 
rence to the system they had adopted, took 
their station on this occasion, and showed their 
readiness to lay down their lives rather than 
relinquish the Christian faith, and the privi- 
leges it conferred. Mahine, the king of Hua- 
hine, and Pomare-vahine, the heroic daughter 
of the king of Raiatea, with those of their peo- 
ple who had professed Christianity, arranged 
themselves in battle array immediately behind 
the people of Eimeo, forming the body of the 
army. Mahine, on this occasion, wore a curi- 
ous helmet, covered on the outside with plates 
of the beautifully spotted cowrie, or tiger 
shell, so abundant in the islands; and orna- 
mented with a plume of the tropic, or man-of- 
war bird's feathers. The queen's sister, like a 
daughter of Pallas, tall, and rather masculine 
in her stature and features, walked and fought 
by Mahine’s side, clothed in a kind of armour 
of net-work, made with small and strongly 
twisted cords of romaha, or native flax, and 
armed with a musket and a spear. She was 
supported on one side by Farefau, her steady 
and courageous friend, who acted as her squire 
or champion ; while Mahine was supported on 
the other by Patini, a fine, tall, manly chief, a 
relative of Mahine's family ; and one who, with 
his wife and two children, has long enjoyed 
the parental and domestic happiness resulting 
from Christianity,—but whose wife, prior to 
their renunciation of idolatry, had murdered 
twelve or fourteen children. 

“ Pomare took his station in a canoe witha 
number of musketeers, and annoyed the flank 
of his enemy nearest the sea. A swivel, mount- 
ed in the stern of another canoe, which was 
commanded by an Englishman, called Joe by 
the natives, and who came up from Raiatea, 
did considerable execution during the engage- 
ment. 

“ Before the king's friends had properly 
formed themselves for regular defence, the 
idolatrous army arrived, and the battle com- 
menced. The impetuous attack of the idola- 
ters, attended with all the fury, imprecations, 
and boasting shouts, practised by the savage 
when rushing to the onset, produced by its 
shock a temporary confusion in the advanced 
guard of the Christian army: some were slain, 
others wounded, and Upaparu, one of Pomare'’s 
leading men, saved his lite only by rushing into 
the sea, and leaving part of his dress in the 
hands of the antagonist with whom he had 
grappled. Notwithstanding this, the assailants 
met with steady and determined resistance. 

“ Overpowered, however, by numbers, the 
viri, or front ranks, were obliged to give way 
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A kind of running fight commenced, and the 
parties were intermingled in all the confusion 
of barbarous warfare. 


“ Here might the hideous face of war be seen, 
Stript of ali pomp, adornment, and disguise.” 


“The ground on which they now fought, 
excepting that near the sea-beach, was partial- 
ly covered with trees and bushes, which at 
times separated the contending parties, and in- 
tercepted their view of each other. Under 
these circumstances it was, that the Chris- 
tians, when not actually engaged with their 
enemies, often kneeled down on the grass, 
either singly or two or three together, and of- 
fered up an ejaculatory prayer to God—that 
he would cover their heads in the day of bat- 


tle, and, if agreeable to his will, preserve them, 


but especially prepare them for the results of 
the day, whether victory or defeat, life or 
death. 

“ The battle continued to rage with fierce- 
ness ; several were killed on both sides ; the 
idolaters still pursued their way, and victory 
seemed to attend their desolating march, until 
they came to the position occupied by Mahine, 
Pomare-vahine, and their companions in arms. 
The advanced ranks of these united bands met, 
and arrested the progress of the hitherto victo- 
rious idolaters. One of Mahine’s men, Rarcae, 
pierced the body of Upufara, the chief of Pa- 
para, and the commander-in-chief of the idola- 
trous forces. The wounded warrior fell, and 
shortly afterwards expired. As he sat gasping 
on the sand, his friends gathered round, and 
endeavoured to stop the bleeding of the wound, 
and afford every assistance his circumstances 
appeared to require. ‘ Leave me,’ said the 
dying warrior; ‘ mark yonder man, in front 
of Mahine's ranks; he inflicted this wound; 
on him revenge my death.’ Two or three ath- 
letic men instantly set off for that purpose. 
Raveae was retiring towards the main body of 
Mahine’s men, when one of the idolaters, who 
bad outrun his companions, sprang upon him 
before he was aware of his approach. Unable 
to throw him on the sand, he cast his arms 
around his neck, and endeavoured to strangle, 
or at least to secure his prey, until some of his 
companions should arrive, and despatch him. 
Raveae was armed with ashort musket, which 
he had reloaded since wounding the chief; of 
this, it is supposed, the man who held him was 
unconscious. Extending his arms forward, 
Raveae passed the muzzie of his musket under 
his own arm, suddenly turned his body on one 
side, and, pulling the trigger of his piece at the 
same instant, shot his antagonist through the 
body, who immediately lost hold of his prey, 
and fell dying to the ground. 

“ The idolatrous army continued to fight 
with obstinate fury, but were unable to ad- 
vance, or make any impression on Mahine and 
Pomare-vahine's forces. These not only main- 
tained their ground, but forced their adversa- 
ties back; and the scale of victory now ap- 
peared to hang in doubtful suspense over the 
contending parties. Tino, the idolatrous priest, 
and his companions, had, in the name of Oro, 
promised their adherents a certain and an easy 
triumph. This inspired them for the conflict, 
and made them more confident and obstinate 
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in battle, than they would otherwise have 
been; but the tide of conquest, which had 
rolled with them on the onset, and during the 
early part of the engagement, was already 
turned against them; and as the tidings of 
their leader's death became more extensively 
known, they spread a panic through the ranks 
he had commanded. The pagan army now 
gave way before their opponents, and soon fled 
precipitately from the field, seeking shelter in 
| their pari’s, strong holds, or hiding places, in 
the mountains; leaving Pomare, Mahine, and 
the princess from Raiatea, in undisputed pos- 
session of the field.”’—vol. i. p. 247—252. 

Upufara was deeply regretted by those who 
knew him best. He is described as an inte- 
resting and intelligent man, whose old faith hed 
been so shaken, that at the last he was hesi- 
tating whether to renounce his idolatry or up- 
hold it. Only a day or two before the battle, 
he said, “ Perhaps we are wrong ; Jet us send 
a message to the king, and ask for peace; and 
also for books, that we may know what this 
new religion is.” But the priests opposed these 
proposals, and promised that Oro would deli- 
ver the praying people into their hands, and 
| that the government and power would be with 
| the gods of Tahiti. A lively dream had dis- 
| turbed him, from which he awoke in such a 
| state of emotion, that he was covered with 
| profuse perspiration; for he thought it was in- 
| tended to show him the fiery torments pre- 
| pared for the wicked after death. But that 
dream might be from his own gods, whom pos- 
sibly, he dreaded the more, because he had be- 
| gun to doubtthem. He was at the head of the 
| old religion—his pride was engaged in the 
| cause—his character, perhaps, in some degree, 
| at stake; and thus he suffered himself to be 
| carried away, upon the stream of circum- 
| stances, to destruction. Such men are always 
| to be found in such times: compelled by 
events, while wavering in mind, to take a de- 
cided part, and so fated to fall—or, more un- 
happily for themselves, to triumph,—in a cause 
which at length their understandings and their 
hearts disavow,—men not to be excused, and 
yet as surely not to be regarded with unquali- 
fied condemnation. 

His body was conveyed to his own district, 
there to be interred among the tombs of his 
forefathers ; for this victory was followed by 
none of the usual outrages upon the living or 
the dead. The slain, who, on any other ocea- 
sion, would have been mutilated and left to 
the wild dogs or swine, were decently interred 
by the conquerors, and the fugitives were not 
pursued. Pomare exclaimed—* It is enough!” 
as soon as the battle was won, and forbade his 
people to offer any further hurt to his ene- 
mies either in their persons or property; but 
he sent Farefau, with a chosen party, to de- 
stroy Oro's temple, altars, idols, and all. His 
orders were, “ Go not to the little island, 
where the women and children have been left 
for security; turn not aside to the villages or 
plantations, nor enter into the houses, nor de- 
stroy any property, but go straight along the 
high road.” More wars had arisen for the 
possession of this idol, which was their great 
national god, than from all other causes. The 














national marae was at Tautera, in the penin- 
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sula of Taiarabu; and the people of that pe- 
ninsula, considering it an honour and a privi- 


lege to have the sanctuary among them, were | 
more zealous in their idolatry than any other | 


inhabitants of the island. Some apprehen- 
sion, therefore, was felt, of such a resistance as 
was made by our own druids in Mona. But 
the manner in which Pomare had acted after 
his victory seems to have produced a deep im- 
pression, which was no doubt strengthened by 
the calm and decided manner of the praying 
people who had been sent to perform this ser- 
vice ; for they related what had taken place, 
and on what business they were come, and 
no opposition was offered when they enter- 
ed the precincts of the temple 


1uman victims had been offered, brought out, 
stript of its ornaments and sacred coverings, 


and laid contemptuously upon the ground. It | 


was a rude uncarved wooden log, about six 
feet long. The altars were then pulled down, 


and the sacred houses; and all that could be | 


consumed by fire was committed to the flames 
except the body of Oro, as it was called: this 
was carried away, and laid at Pomare's feet 
It was afterwards fixed up as a post in his 
kitchen, where it became as much an object 
of contempt as it had formerly been of vene 
ration and dread; and when this politic pur 
pose had been sufficiently answered, it was 
riven up for fuel 
temples, altars, and idols, were in like manner 
destroyed. “ The most zealous devotees were, 
in general, now convinced of their delusion; 
and the people united in declaring that the 
gods had deceived them, and were unworthy 
of their confidence.” 

Here it must be observed, that in these 
islands war had hitherto been carried on with 
the most relentless cruelty. The total exter- 
mination of a people—the total desolation of a 
country, had often been the avowed object, and 
that intent had been carried into effect. Every 
inhabitant of an island, except the few who 
might escape in their canoes, have been slaugh 
tered; the bread-fruit trees have been cut 
down, the cocoa trees killed, by cutting off 
their crowns, and leaving the stems in leafless 
ranks, as if they had been struck by lightning 
No age or sex was spared. The old northern 


pirates, not even the Berserkir, who, among | 


that ferocious race, professed a further degree 
of ferocity, were not more inhuman in war 
than these Polynesians. They practised every 
imaginable cruelty upon their victims. There 
are at this time wild men among the moun- 
tains of Tahiti, who, having fled thither in 
former wars, have almost lost the use of 
speech, and the very semblance of humanity 
We may suppose, therefore, what an effect 
would be produced upon the people by the 
Christian clemency with which Pomare used 
his victory. The fugitives had taken to the 


mountains, and they sent spies from thence, | 
under cover of the darkness, to the places | 


where they had left their women and children, 
and aged; and when they were told that none 
of these had been injured, but that, on the con- 


trary, public assurances of security were made 
our prayers, pardon thou our sins, and save 


to all without exception, it appeared to them 


The priests | 
and the other Taiarubians stood in silent ex- | 
“serene and saw the idol, to which so many | 


islands 


Throughout the island, | 


| before ; 
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incredible. Gradually they ventured out, and 
finding that it was indeed as they had heard, 
they had not only an ostensible motive for ae 
quiescing in the national change, but a sub- 
stantial one, which was satisfactory to them- 
selves, and reconciled them to their defeat. 
The mercy which had been shown could have 
been occasioned by nothing but the new reli- 
gion. They were indebted to that religion 
for the preservation of their families, as well 
as for their own safety; and when Pomare was 
now, by the unanimous consent of all, rein- 
stated in the supreme authority, not a voice 
was raised in support of the old idolatry, but 
all the people declared themselves desirous to 
be instructed in the new faith, and to re 
ceive it. 

A canoe had been despatched to the mission- 
aries immediately after the victory. “ It was 
indeed to them a joy unspeakable,—the joy of 
harvest. In that one year they reaped the 
harvest of sixteen laborious seed-times, sixteen 
dreary and anxious winters, and sixteen un- 
productive summers.” The revolution ex- 
tended to the Society as well as the Georgian 
Islands. The most influential of their chiefs 
were already connected with Pomare in faith 
as well as by other ties; and the idolatry, 
which had probably been brought to those 
by the first inhabitants, was in one 
year abolished throughout them. In most of 
the islands, as in Tahiti, the work of conver. 
sion went on without the presence of a mis- 
sionary, or rather, so many of the natives had 
been instructed in the principles of Christian 
ty, and taught to read, that they proved good 
missionaries at this time. A spelling-book had 
been printed for them in England some years 
and a summary of scripture history, 
composed entirely of scriptural extracts, at 
Port Jackson. Besides these books, they had 
many manuscript copies of part of St. Luke's 
There may be some warmth in the 
(insensible, indeed, 


Gospel 
missionaries’ colouring, 


| must they be, if it were not so,) but there is 


no reason to think that they have exaggerated 
on the one hand, or withheld any thing unfa- 
vourable to their own wishes on the other. 
They describe chiefs and priests, and warriors, 


| as sitting at their letters, hour after hour, on 
| the benches in the school, beside some little 


boy or girl, and thankful to be taught by such 
teachers. Under the old idolatry, women had 
not been allowed to partake with the men in 
any act of worship; they rejoiced now in this 
privilege, and all who were able to attend, 
were present regularly at the Sunday service, 
which was devoutly as well as orderly perform- 
ed. Some of those who had been longest un- 
der instruction conducted the service,—sing- 
ing a hymn, reading a portion of the scripture 
history, and using prayers of their own com- 
posing, which were sometimes, it appears, 
written. Mr. Ellis has one of Pomare’s, i 
that king’s own hand-writing, which had often 
been read, and which he believes to have been 
written about this time. It has been thus 
translated by Mr. Nott, as a specimen of the 
style and sentiments employed by the Tabi- 
tians in their devotional services :— 

“ Jehovah, thou God of our salvation, hear 
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our souls. Our sins are great, and more in 
number than the fishes in the sea, and our ob- 
stinacy has been very great, and without pa- 
rallel. Turn thou us to thyself, and enable us 
to cast off every evil way. Lead us to Jesus 
Christ, and let our sins be cleansed in his 
blood. Grant us thy good Spirit to be our 
sanctifier. Save us from hypocrisy. Suifer 
us not to come to thine house with careless- 
ness, and return to our own houses and com- 
mit sin. Unless thou have mercy upon us, 
we perish. Unless thou save us, unless we 
are prepared and made meet for thy habitation 
in heaven, we are banished to the fire, we die; 
but let us not be banished to that unknown 
world of fire. Save thou us through Jesus 
Christ, thy Son, the prince of life; yea, let 
us obtain salvation through him. Bless ali 
the inhabitants of these islands, all the fami- 
lies thereof; let every one stretch out his 
hands unto God, and say, Lord save me, Lord 
save me. Let all these islands, Tahiti with 
all the people of Moorea, and of Huahine, and 
of Raiatea, and of the little islands around, 
partake of thy salvation. Bless Britain, and 
every country in the world. Let thy word 
grow with speed in the world, so as to exceed 
the progress of evil. Be merciful to us and 
bless us, for Jesus Christ's sake, amen.’’—vol. 
i. pp. 263, 264. 

The author of these volumes had learned the 
art of printing before he left England upon 
the mission, and types and a press had been 
sent out with him, in 116, before the reli- 
gious revolution which had taken place could 
be known in Europe. The printing-office was 
erected in Eimeo; that mighty engine for good 
and evil was never any where more needed, 
nor more beneficially employed. In many fa- 
milies, where all were scholars, there was but 
ane book ; but many hundreds who had learn- 
ed to read were without one. Many had writ- 
ten out the whole spelling-book ; others, who 
could not procure paper for this purpose, “ had 
prepared pieces of native cloth with great care, 
and then, with a reed, dipped in red or purple 
mtive dye, had written out the alphabet, spell- 
ing and reading lessons, on these pieces, which 
were made of the bark of a tree.’ Others 
had written portions of scripture, and texts, 
which they had heard preached from, on scraps 
of paper, or fragments of such cloth. Pomare, 
who, in his desire of promoting the improve- 
ment of his people, has not been surpassed by 
any of those princes who have rendered them- 
selves deservedly illustrious for that merit, 
was exceedingly delighted, when the press ar- 
rived, and furnished every assistance for erect- 
ing the printing-house; and requested that he 
might be sent for when every thing was ready 
to begin. Accordingly he came, accompanied 
by a few favourite chiefs, and followed by a 
large-concourse of people. Mr. Ellis took the 
composing-stick in his hand, and, seeing with 
what curious delight the king was looking at 
the new and shining types, asked him if he 
would like to put together the first alphabet. 
His countenance brightened at the proposal, 
and he set up the capital and the smaller al- 
phabet, to which the few monosyllables com- 
posing the first page of the spelling-book were 
aflerwards added. Pleased at seeing this page 
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in the types, he was yet contented to wait till 
the whole sheet should be ready, before he 
saw it struck off. Meantime, he visited the 
missionaries almost daily; and, when they were 
ready to print the first sheet, came, with only 
two chiefs, but followed by a numerous train, 
who had heard that the work wag about to be- 
gin. Crowds had already collected round the 
door; they made way for him, and when he 
and his two companions had been admitted, the 
door was closed, and a window was darkened, 
by which he might have been overlooked; for 
he wished to prevent this. He examined mi- 
nutely, and with great pleasure, the form as it 
lay on the press; and, as he prepared to take 
off the first sheet ever printed in his dominions, 
charged his companions, good-naturedly, not to 
look too closely at him, nor laugh at him if he 
should not do it well. Mr. Ellis instructed 
him how to use the ink-ball, then placed the 
paper, and directed him to pull the handle. 
The sheet was well printed—for there could 
be no failure; Pomare took it up, looked first 
at the paper and then at the types, with evi- 
dent admiration; then handed it to one of the 
chiefs; and, while he struck off two more co- 
pies, the first was shown to the crowd without, 
who set up a general shout of astonishment 
and joy. There were few days in which he 
did not come to watch the progress of the work. 
Observant of every thing as he was, he count- 
ed several of the letters, and seemed surprised 
to find that, in sixteen pages of this spelling- 
book, there were more than five thousand of 
the letter a. Two thousand six hundred co- 
pies of this book were printed; then a Tahi- 
tian catechism; a collection of scripture ex- 
tracts; and St. Luke’s Gospel. Paper for fif- 
teen hundred copies of these were all that re- 
mained, when a supply from the Bible Society 
arrived in time to double the impression; and 
that society has furnished paper for every por- 
tion of the scriptures that has since been print- 
ed in these islands. 

“QO Britain, land of knowledge!” was the 
frequent exclamation of those who crowded to 
the doors and windows of the printing-office, 
Multitudes arrived from every part of Eimeo, 
and even from other islands, to see the work. 
and to procure books. The excitement is 
likened to what the English felt at witnessing, 
for the first time, the ascent of a balloon, or 
the movement of a steam-carriage. The beach 
was lined with canoes; the houses of the in- 
habitants were crowded with guests; and 
small parties pitched their temporary encamp- 
ments in every direction round about. For se- 
veral weeks before the first portion of the 
scriptures was finished, the district in which 
the printing-house stood resembled a public 
fair. In order to preserve the books, it was 
necessary to put them in some substantial bind- 
ing, before they were delivered: Mr. Ellis bad 
learned how to do this in England; his ma- 
terials, indeed, were scanty, but supplies, or 
substitutes, were found. A good pasteboard 
was manufactured from bark-cloth; old news- 
papers were stained with a deep purple dye, 
for covering the sides; and when the few 
sheep-skins which had been brought out were 
consumed for backs and corners, leather be- 
came in great request, to the cost of cats, dogs, 
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and goats. The march of intellect was a sore | 
evil to these poor animals, which had hither- 
to lived in undisturbed ease and freedom; they 
were hunted now for their skins. Sometimes | 
the people brought “the tough skin of a large 
dog, or of an old goat, with the long shaggy 
matted hair and beard attached tu it; or the 
thin skin of a wild kitten, taken in the moun- | 
tains.’ When they were instructed how to 
dress them, they did it at their own houses; 
and no object was then more common than a 
skin, stretched on a frame, and suspended on 
the branch of a tree, to dry in the sun. The 
elementary books had been gratuitously distri- 
buted, and continued to be so. But for this, | 
a larger and more important book, it was | 
thought best to require such a payment as 
might just cover the expense of paper and 
printing materials, that the people might not | 
undervalue it, asathing of no cost. <A certain 
small quantity of cocoa-nut oil was the price | 
fixed; this was what they could most easily 
procure, and it was cheerfully paid. Inces- 
sant, and, at times, exceedingly oppressive, as 
the labour was, of printing and binding these | 
books, in a tropical climate, and at a season 
when the sun was vertical, Mr. Ellis says that 
it was one of the happiest parts of his lite. He 
says— 

‘‘T have frequently seen thirty or forty ca- 
noes from distant parts of Eimeo, cr from some 
other island, lying along the beach; in each | 
of which, five or six persons had arrived, | 
whose only errand was, to procure copies of 
the scriptures. For these many waited five or | 
six weeks, while they were printing 
times I have seen a canoe arrive, with six or 
ten persons, for books; who, when they have 
landed, have brought a large bundle of letters, 
perhaps thirty or forty, written on plantain 
leaves, and rolled up like a scroll. These let- | 
ters had been written by individuals who were | 
unable to come and apply personally for a book, 
and had, therefore, thus sent, in order to pro- 
cure a copy.”’—vol. i. p. 403. 

“One evening, about sunset, a canoe from 
Tahiti, with five men, arrived on this errand. 
They landed on the beach, lowered their sail, 
arJ, drawing their canoe on the sand, hastened 
to my native dwelling. I met them at the 

| 
' 


Some- |} 


door, and asked them their errand. Luka, or 

Te parau na Luka,—*“ Luke, or, The word of 

Luke,” was the simultaneous reply, accompa- | 
nied with the exhibition of the bamboo-canes, | 
filled with cocoa-nut oil, which they held up m 
their hands, and had brought as payment for | 
the copies required. I told them I had none | 
ready that night, but that if they would come 
on the morrow, I would give them as many as 
they needed; recommending them, in the 
mean time, to go and lodge with some friend 
in the village. Twilight in the tropics is al- 
ways short, it soon grew dark; I wished them 
good night, and afterwards retired to rest, sup- 
posing they had gone to sleep at the house of 
some friend ; but, on looking out of my win- 
dow about daybreak, [ saw these five men ly- 
ing along on the ground on the outside of my 
house, their only bed being some platted co- 
coa-nut leaves, and their only covering the } 
large native cloth they usually wear over their 
shoulders. I hastened out, and asked them if | 
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they had been there all night: they said the us 
| had: I then inquired why they did not, as E! 
had directed them, go and lodge at some house, th 
and come again. Their answer surprised and ly 
delighted me: they said, ‘We were afraid sul 
that, had we gone away, some one might have juc 
come before us this morning, and have taken git 
what books you had to spare, and then we to 
should have been obliged to return without 
any; therefore, after you left us last night, we sm 
determined not to go away till we had pro- nal 
cured the books.’ I called them into the print pil 
| ing-office, and, as soon as I could put the suf 
sheets together, gave them each a copy; they the 
then requested two copies more, one for a mo- ma 
ther, the other for a sister; for which they had hin 
brought payment. I gave these also. Each mo 
wrapped his book up in a piece of white na- in 
| tive cloth, put it in his bosom, wished me good enc 
morning, and without, I believe, eating or stu 
drinking, or calling on any person in the set- call 
tlement, hastened to the beach, launched their eas 
canoe, hoisted their matting sail, and steered int 
rejoicing to their native island.’—vol. i. pp. the 
404, 405. zati 
A volume of hymns was the next production our 
of the missionary press, and this, being in resi 
| verse, became very popular, for the people de- as f; 
light in metrical compositions, for which their can 
language seems excellently adapted, by its re- of tl 
markable euphony. It is to be hoped that the the 
missionaries will collect and preserve their his- then 
torical and mythological ballads, which are in i 
very numerous, and “ adapted (they tell us) to twel 
every department of society and every period shou 
of life.’ Ubus, their poems are called; and adva 
| children were early taught to recite, and, in Tahi 
some degree, to act them; for they sometimes cont 
had a pantomimic or dramatic character. impe 
“They had one song for the fisherman, ano- there 
ther for the canoe-builder, one for felling the they 
tree, another for launching the canoe. But lang 
they were, with few exceptions, either idola- tellig 
trous or impure, and were, consequently, aban- no o1 
doned, when the people renounced their pagan ance 
worship.” Let those which are impure perish; perso 
and would that whatever we have, of home or eatio: 
of continental growth, in the same kind, could them 
perish also! But let us entreat the missiona- guag 
ries to preserve, not only the substance of their expat 
mythological, and historical, and romantic gun 
poems, but also the poems themselves, in their rough 
original form; and to let us have them trans stitut 
lated as closely as possible to the original luable 
idiom. With all allowances for the misinter- Wi 
pretations of credulity, and the interpolations for in 
of pious fraud, it is yet certain that vestiges of HH the y 
scriptural truth are found, far and wide, in the lated | 
traditions of savages and semi-civilized people. the ri 
| And such corroborative evidences, however Poma: 
slight, are not to be despised, because they are his de 
not needed: there are minds habitually care prince 
less to “ proofs of holy writ,” which may un- their « 
expectedly be awakened by them, perceiving J missio 
how striking the resemblance is, and how in- what ¢ 
explicable upon any other solution than that # —an q 
there is a foundation of truth. Mythic poems the in 
are among the most valuable treasures that nature 
can be rescued from the ruins of time. It is materi 
the more desirable that these Tahitian songs workm 
| should be preserved, because they contain “It 
many words which are no longer in common § length. 
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use ;—proof, therefore, of their antiquity. Mr. 
Ellis, indeed, is disposed, he says, to ascribe 
the highest antiquity tothem. They are high- | 
ly figurative ; highly impassioned, where the | 
subject requires it; and, as far as can be | 
judged from the scanty specimens which are 
given in this most interesting work, they seem 
to be in the best spirit of eastern poetry. 

The first missionaries took out with them a 
small vocabulary, which one of the unfortu- 
nate men belonging to the Bounty had com- 
piled—an officer amnong the mutineers, who 
suffered death, and had given these papers, as 
the best thing he had to give, to the clergy- 
man whose mournful office it was to attend 
him in his confinement. They found it of 
more use than every other aid; and though, 
in acquiring the language, they had experi- 
enced that difficulty which is always found in 
studying a language essentially as well as radi- 


cally different from our own, their task was | 


easier than if it had been a savage tongue ; for 
in the language, as well as the institutions, of 
the Polynesians, there are proofs of old civili- 


zation, far exceeding that of the state in which | 


our navigators discovered them. Mr. Nott had | 
resided long enough in their island to become 
as familiar with the language as any person 
can be with a foreign tongue ; and the labours 
of the first missionaries had so much facilitated 
the acquirement to those who came after 
them, that Mr. Ellis could converse familiarly 
in it on any common subject, in less than 
twelve months after his arrival; though it 
should be noticed that his progress was much 
advanced by his employment in printing the 
Tahitian books, which brought so many words 
continually under his eye, and familiarized him 
imperceptibly to the orthography. ‘They were, 
therefore, qualified for the translation which 
they undertook, and also for composing in this 
language ; and they had always the most in- 
telligent of the natives to assist them; from 
no one, however, did they derive more assist- 
ance than from Pomare. This remarkable 
person, who excelled all his subjects in appli- 
eation, and in capacity, was inferior to none of 
them, took great delight in his native lan- 
guage; he made a study of it, when his views 
expanded with his acquirements, and had be- 
gun to compile a dictionary, which his tho- 
rough knowledge of the usages and ancient in- 
stitutions of the people would have made inva- 
luable, if he had lived to complete it. 

Wh his assistance, and the general desire 
for improvement, great progress was made ; 
the whole of the New Testament was trans- 





lated and printed, and parts of the Old, while 
the remainder was in progress. 


his desires, he would have vied with those 
princes who have been most cclebrated for 
their works of piety. Without consulting the 
missionaries, he determined upon erecting 
what they have called a Royal Mission Chapel 
—an astonishing structure it is, “ considering 
the imperfect skill of the artificers, the rude 
nature of their tools, the amazing quantity of 
materials used, and the manner in which the 
workmanship is completed. 

“It is seven hundred and twelve feet in 


If, indeed, | 
Pomare’s power had been commensurate with | 





length, and fifty-four feet wide. Thirty-six 
Museum.—Vor. XVII. 
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massy cylindrical pillars of the bread-fruit tree 
sustain the centre of the roof, and two hundred 
and eighty smaller ones, of the same material, 
support the wall-plate along the sides, and 
around the circular ends, of the building. The 
sides or walls around are composed of planks 
of the bread-fruit tree, fixed perpendicularly in 
square sleepers—the whole, either smoothed 
with a carpenter's plane, or polished, accord- 


| ing to the practice of the natives, by rubbing 


the timber with smooth coral and sand. One 
hundred and thirty-three windows or aper- 
tures, furnished with sliding shutters, admit 
both light and air, and twenty-nine doors af- 
ford ingress and egress to the congregation. 
The building was covered with the leaves of 
the pandinus, inclosed with a strong and neat, 
low aumoa, or boarded fence ; and the area 
within the inclosure was filled with basaltic 
pebbles, or broken coral. The roof was too 
low, and the width and elevation of the build- 
ing too disproportioned to its length, to allow 
of its appearing either stupendous or magnifi- 
cent. The interior of this spacious structure 
was at once singular and striking. The bot- 
tom was covered, in the native fashion, with 
long grass, and, with the exception of a small 
space around each pulpit, was filled with plain 
but substantial forms or benches. The rafters 
were bound with curiously braided cord, co- 
loured in native dyes, or covered nearly to the 
top of the roof with finely woven matting, 
made of the white bark of the purau, or Aidis- 
cus, and often presenting a checquered mix- 
ture of opposite colours, by no means unpleas- 
ing tothe eye. The end of the matting usually 
hung down from the upper part of the rafter, 
three, six, or nine feet, and terminated in a 
fine broad fringe or border.’’—vol. ii. pp. 102, 
103. 

There are three pulpits in the cathedral of 
Tahiti, about two hundred and sixty feet apart 
from each other, but without any partition be- 
tween. When it was opened, three sermons 
were preached there at the same time to three 
distinct congregations, each consisting of more 
than two thousand hearers: and the size of 
the building is such, that a space remained be- 
tween these congregations, and no confusion 
was occasioned by the simultaneous delivery. 
The missionaries more than once expressed 
their regret that so much time and cost should 
be expended in erecting so large a building, 
when one of smaller dimensions would have 
been quite as useful. But Pomare was not to 
be dissuaded from a purpose, which, if not ju- 
dicious, originated certainly in a just and noble 
feeling. ‘The most spacious and durable strue- 
tures which had ever been erected in those 
islands, he said, were the maraes—(they bear, 
indeed, though far inferior in magnitude, an 
observable resemblance to the Aztec temples, 
or cus)—it behooved them, therefore, who had 
past from that cruel idolatry to the service of 
the true God, to construct a better temple for 
the happier and holier worship which it was 
now their duty to perform. And he asked them 
whether Solomon, who was a good king, did 
not erecta house for Jehovah superior to every 
building in Judea or the surrounding coun- 
tries? 

It is to be regretted that one whose disposi- 
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4on would have ied him to erect a minster, 
which should have remained to be the admira- 
tion of succeeding ages, could raise only a 
structure perishable as the first wattled edifice 
for Christian worship in Great Britain! In- 
deed, though it was opened in the spring of 
1819, the roof had begun to decay in Is22,— 
and it is more than probable that it is by this 
time in ruins. Such, however, as it was, Mr. 
Ellis, though aware of its perishableness and 
comparative inutility, did not enter it for the 
first time without emotion. 

‘* Although divested,’ he says, “of every 
thing like stateliness or grandeur, the first visit 
I paid to the chapel left a strong impression on 
my mind. I entered from the west; and the 
perspective of a vista, extending upwards of 
seven hundred feet, partially illuminated by 
the bright glow of a strong noon-day light en- 
tering through the windows, which were open- 
ed at distant intervals, along the lengthened 
line of pillars that supported the rafters—the 
clean rustic appearance of the grass-spread 
floor—the uniformity of the simple and rude 
forms extending throughout the whole build- 
ing—the pulpits raised above them—height- 
ened the effect of the perspective. Besides 
these, the singular, novel, light, waving, and 
not inelegant adornments of the roof, all com- 
bined to increase the effect. The reflections 
also associated with the purpose for which it 
had been erected, and the recent events in the 
history of the people, whose first national 
Christian temple we were visiting, awakened 
a train of solemn and gratefui emotions. How 
it might be when the house was filled I do not 
know; but when empty, the human voice 
could be distinctly heard from one end to the 
other, without any great effort on the part of 
those who at this distance called or answered. 

“A long aisle or passage, between the 
forms, extends from one end to the other. In 
walking along this aisle on my first visit, I was 
surprised to see a water-course five or six feet 
wide, crossing, in an oblique direction, the 
floor of the chapel. On inquiry of the people 
who accompanied our party, they said it was a 
natural water-course fromm the mountains to the 
sea; and that, as they could not divert its 
channel so as to avoid the building without 
great additional labour, and constant apprehen- 
sion of its returning, they had judged it best to 
make a grating at each side under the wall, 
and allow it to passin its accustomed channel. 
As it was not during the rainy season that we 
were there, it was dry ; the sides were walled, 
and the bottom neat!y paved; but in the rainy 
season, when the water is constantly flowing 
through, its effect must be rather singular on 
the minds of those sitting near it during pub- 
lie worship.’’—vol. ii. p. 104—106. 

Is there any cause for apprehending that the 
religion which this poor prince succeeded in 
establishing, with so much policy, and with so 
careful a desire for the improvement of his 
countrymen, should be as little durable among 
them as the great temple which he erected in 
the pride, and the joy, and the piety. of his 
heart? The question may well be asked by 
those who know that of the happy communi- 
ties which the Jesuits formed in Paraguay, 
and maintained for more than a century, nota 
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wreck is now remaining ; and who know also 
how nearly Jesuitized Christianity had become 
the ruling religion in Japan. Nor will it be 
considered an unimportant question by all 
those who feel interested for the welfare of 
their fellow creatures. The population of the 
Georgian and Society Islands, in which Chris- 
tianity has now been made the professed reli- 
gion of the rulers and the people, amounts, 
with that of the adjacent clusters, wherewith 
the natives of those isles maintain a constant 
intercourse, and to which Christianity has 
been conveyed by native or European teach- 
ers, to little less than fifty thousand souls. 
The Marquesas are not included in this esti- 
mate: their population is supposed to be about 
thirty thousand; and thither, also, teachers 
are gone. To come at any well founded opi- 
nion upon this point, it must first be inquired 
how far the conversion has been any thing 
more than nominal in the great body of the in- 
habitants, and whether the missionaries have 
proceeded as wisely and as unexceptionably in 
the civil as in the religious part of their mi- 
nistry. 

Even if the mass of these new Christians 
understood the motives of their apparent con- 
version as little as those American Indians 
whom the Spanish missionaries sprinkled with 
besoms to the right and left till they blistered 
their hands by the work; or as our own Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, when they were baptized by 
thousands in the Swale; the change would 
still be effectual in the next generation, if only 
care were taken to train up the children in the 
way they should go, and to prohibit all old 
practices connected with the abclished idola- 
try. In this respect Providence has shaped 
for the missionaries a plan; they had not so 
much as rough-hewn one for themselves when 
they entered upon their undertaking. But 
there is reason to think that never before, in 
any national conversion, was there so large a 
proportion of persons who heartily renounced 
their old errors, and sincerely received the 
truths which were proposed for their belief. 
At the very time when the missionaries 
thought their exertions had been altogether 
wasted, they had in reality achieved one of 
the most important and most difficult objects, 
and one without which no progress could ever 
have been made. They had shown beyond all 
doubt, that the welfare of the natives was the 
whole and sole aim of their desires; and that 
they had not come thither to seek their own 
interest, nor to lead an idle, still Jess a licen- 
tious life; they had explicitly stated this as 
soon as they could make themselves under- 
stood, and their whole conduct had been in ac- 
cord with their profession. The natives were 
thoroughly convinced of this before any other 
effect was produced upon them. And when 
they understood, which it was not difficult for 
them to understand, that religion only had in- 
duced these Europeans to reside among them, 
and labour for their good, through frequent 
dangers and comin discouragement, they 
could not but think favourably of the religion 
which produced such a frame of mind. The 
next step was to compare it with their own, 
more perhaps at first in its immediate effects, 
than in the hopes and fears which it held out; 
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but as soon as they dared entertain a doubt ; to prove that the persons, whose names were 


concerning their own superstition, its atrocity 
was such that they could not but regard it with 
abhorrence. 

The extreme wickedness also which was 
connected with that superstition operated ina 
remarkable manner toward the change. There 
are false religions, which call for painful sacri- 
fices from their votaries,—sacrifices not to be 
performed without the most entire faith, and 
the most heroic self devotion: such are those 
life-long penances which the fakirs of India at 
this day inflict upon themselves ; such (in those 


rare cases where it is purely voluntary) is the | 


immolation of the Hindoo widow upon her hus- 
band’s funeral pile ; and such, in former times, 
(to adduce a more appalling example,) was the 
devotion of those parents who offered up their 
children in the fire to Moloch,—which no com- 
passionate heart could bear to think of, if, in 
the case of those who acted thus under a dread- 
ful mispersuasion of their duty, it were not al- 
lowable for us to trust in the uncovenanted 
mercies of our all-merciful Father. These dia- 
bolical religions prepossess their unhappy vo- 
taries against the admission of a better faith 
by the pride of human nature, which they ex- 
cite, and gratify, and delude. But the state of 
feeling in Polynesia is very different,—and the 
missionaries notice it as unlike any thing 
which has been remarked in former conver- 
sions. They say, 

“We never met with one who doubted the 
natural depravity, or innate tendency to evil, 
in the human heart. We never met with any 
who were inclined to suppose they could, 
without some procuring cause, be justified in 
the sight of God. This may perhaps arise 
from the circumstance of their being no indi- 


vidual among them, whose past life had not | 
been polluted by deeds which even natural | 


conscience told them were wrong, and conse- 
quently no arguments were necessary to con- 
vince any one that he was guilty before God. 


They must deny the existence of the Deity, | 


and of all by which the living and true God is 
distinguished from their own senseless idols, 
before they could for a moment suppose their 
past lives appeared otherwise than criminal 
before Him. Their fearful state, and the con- 
sequences of guilt, they never disputed, but 
were always ready to acknowledge that they 
must not only appear criminal, but offensive 


to the Most High on account of their vices." — | 


pp. 315, 316. 

Their primitive notions of the nature of sa- 
crifice, which they called, in their language, “a 
disentangling from guilt,” prepared them also 
to admit the reasonableness of that “ all-suffi- 
cient sacrifice once made,” of which, when 
they comprehended it, (as far as man may pre- 
sume to call it comprehensible,) they felt and 
acknowledged the necessity, and the inestima- 
ble value. No neophytes could, in this respect, 
have been in a more docile state. 

“When asked,” says Mr. Ellis, “‘as we 
sometimes were, ‘ How do you know the Bible 
is the word of God?’ we did not adduce an in- 

fallible church, by which it had been deter- 
mined what were the canonical books, and by 
whom they had been preserved; nor did we 
refer them often to the testimony of history, 








| fewer, we should say, the better. 





affixed to the different parts, actually wrote 
the books ascribed to them, but we referred 
them to their internal evidence, their harmony 
or accordance with the works of creation, and 
the dispensations of Providence, in their dis- 
play of the Divine character and perfections, 
their admirable adaptation to the end for which 
they were given, and the universality of their 
application to mankind. Next to the agency 
of that blessed Spirit, under whose influence 
those Scriptures were first penned, and by 
which alone they become the means of spiri- 
tual illumination to any individual, the inter- 
nal evidences of the Bible have operated upon 
the minds of the natives with great force. 
When they have been asked why they believed 
the Scriptures to be the word of God, they 
have answered, ‘We believe they have a 
higher than human origin, because they re- 
veal what man could never know; not only in 
reference to God himself, but our own origin 
and destinies, and what, when revealed, ap- 
pears to us true; because its declarations ac- 
cord with the testimony of our own con- 
sciences, as to the moral character of our ac 
tions; and because, though written by persons 
who never saw us, or knew our thoughts, it 
describes so accurately our inclinations, ima- 
ginations, motives, and passions. It must have 
been dictated by one who knew what man was, 
better than we know each other, or it could 
not have displayed our actual state so correct- 
ly.’ These, or declarations to the same effect, 
if not given in precisely the same words, were 
the reasons they frequently assigned for be 
lieving the divine origin of the Scriptures 
— PP 322, 323. 

Vith this docility, they were a sober people 
in their transition of belief. The missionaries 
observe, that there were “but few of what 
could be called sudden conversions: the 
“In gene- 
ral, the process by which their views and ‘ee!- 
ings have been changed has been gradual, and 
almost imperceptible, as to its precise manser 


| of operation, though most decisive ia its nu 


ture, and unquestionable in its tendency.” We 
are told of no devotional raptures, and of nw 
agonies of mind. The natives, when fully sen- 
sible of the enormous sins which they had 


| committed in their idolatrous state, seem te 


consider that these things were done * igno- 
rantly, in unbelief,” and so repose in full trust 
upon the covenant of mercy. The missiona 
ries, being accustomed to a great display of re- 
ligious emotion at home, wonder at this, and 
know not how to account for it. “It does not 
appear,” they say, “ generally, that their emo- 
tions are so acute as ours, or that they are 
equally susceptible of joy and sorrow with per- 
sone trained in civilized society.” Yet there 
is nothing in their manners or former institu- 
tions to induce (as among the North American 
tribes) a pride of stoicism; nor are they in that 
miserably low degree of savage life which he- 
betates the moral and intellectual faculties. 
More probably may this apparent want of re- 
ligious emotion be explained, by simply sup- 
posing, that, as yet, there has been no tempta- 
tion for them to profess more than they fee! 

Of that feeling on this momentous subject, 
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which was most to be desired and expected, | 
these volumes, indeed, contain affecting proof. 
Natural questions have arisen in their awaken- 
ed minds—not to shake their unhesitating be- 
lief, but to trouble and todistress them. They | 
asked their teachers, if none of their ancestors, 
nor any of the former inhabitants of these 
islands, had gone to heaven? “ This,” says 
Mr. Ellis, * to us and to them was one of the 
most distressing discussions upon whieh we | 
ever entered. ‘To them it was peculiarly so: 
for we may naturally suppose, the recollection 
of the individuals whom many of them had 
perhaps poisoned, murdered without provoca- 
tion, slain in battle, or killed for sacrifice, 
would, on these occasions, probably recur to 
their minds; and at these times, many a parent's 
heart must have been rent with anguish, to us 
inconceivable, at the remembrance of those 
children in whose blood their hands had been 
embrued.” “ There was," he says, “a degree 
of painful emotion among them whenever this 
subject was introduced,—a feeling at times so 
overpowering as to suspend the conversation, 
or make an abrupt transition to some ether 
subject necessary.” At such times, the mis- 
sionaries themselves were led to entertain opi- 
nions more wise, more just, and more merciful, | 
than those of the school in which they had | 
been trained. Shrinking then from that im- 
pious belief which connects the glory of the 
Almighty with the eternal sufferings of his 
creatures, they said that it was not for them | 
to say what was the state of the departed; that 
the heathen had not been left without the ad- 
monition of conscience, on the evidence of 
which witness they would be acquitted or con- 
vioted at the awful bar: and that whatever 
ciimes they might have to answer for, rejec- 
tion of the gospel! would not be one,—which 
would be the heaviest condemnation on those 
by whom it was neglected or despised 

“In these inquiries, there is proof of a deep | 
and well-founded religious feeling. Under 
more affecting circumstances, concerning the 
children which they had lost: “ Are their spi- 
rits,’ they would say, “in outer darkness, 
where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, | 
or are they happy’ To this the missionaries 
would reply, though the opinion, they say, was 
not given with confidence, “that there was 
reason to hope and believe they had their part 
in the covenant of redemption, and were there- 
fore in bliss.’ It may be imagined with what 
emotion these questions were put by those 
mothers who had been in the habit of destroy- 
ing their children! Often such individuals 
would say, they feared there was no hope of 
mercy for them; that they had repeatedly 
committed the premeditated murder of the in- 
nocent; they would perhaps repeat the scrip- 
ture declaration, that no murderer hath eter- 
na! life abiding in him, and ask, “ Ought ! to 
go to Jesus Christ for pardon’ were any mur- 
derers of their own children ever forgiven?” 





Some one would say, that the images of the 
babes, whom, according to the accursed cus- 
tom of their country, she had destroyed, were 
ever present to her thoughts, and, as it were, 
constantly haunting her path, so that she was 
afraid even to retire to the secret places of the 
bushes for private prayer, lest their ghosts 
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should arise before her. At a school examina- 
tion, when a little boy had received a prize, 
(perhaps a copy of one of the gospels,) and 


' was walking back to his seat with it, “I have 


seen,’ says Mr. Ellis, “the mother's eye fol- 
low the child with all a parent's fond emotion 
beaming in it, while the tear of pleasure has 
sparkled there; and, in striking contrast with 
this, the childless mother might be seen weep- 
ing at the recollection of the dear babes, 
which, under the influence of idolatry, she had 
destroyed, and which, but for her own murder- 
ous hands, might have mingled in the throng 
she then beheld before her.” Such mothers 
often affected the missionaries by the contrast 
which they drew between their own childless 
and desolate condition, with that of those 
happy parents, who, under the reign of Mes 
siah, were surrounded by their offspring. At 
a meeting in Raiatea, where the children were 
examined, a venerable old man rose— 

** And addressed the assembly, with impres- 
sive action, and strongly excited feeling 
Comparing the past with the present state of 
the people, he said,‘ I was amighty chief; the 
spot on which we are now assembled was by 
me made sacred for myself and family; large 
was my family, but I alone remain; all have 
died in the service of Satan—they knew not 
this good word which I] am spared to see; my 
heart is longing for them, and often says with- 
in me, Oh! that they had not died so soon 
great are my crimes; I am the father of nine- 
teen children; all of them I hace murdsered— 
now my heart longs for them.—Had they been 
spared, they would have been men and women 
—learning and knowing the word of the true 
God. But while I was thus destroying them, 
no one, not even my own cousin, (pointing to 
Tamatoa the king, who presided at the meet- 
ing,) stayed my hand, or said, spare them. No 
one said, the good word, the true word is 
coming, spare vour children; and now my 
heart is repenting—is weeping for them!’ ” 
vol. i. p. 502. 

The missionaries who have been longest in 
these islands say, they have never met with 
one woman who, if she were a mother under 
the former system, had not committed infanti- 
cide. The very circumstance of their destroy- 
ing instead of nursing their children rendered 
births more numerous; and it is certain, that 
not less than two-thirds of the infants who 
were born into the world were immediately 
murdered by their parents: so powerful for 
evil is custom, and so dreadful are the conse- 
quences of these infernal idolatries! For there 
was no want of natural affection in the parents 
—in this respect, nature is every where the 
same—every where beneficent and wise. 
“ There were times,” says Mr. Ellis, “ when 
a mother’s love, a mother's feelings overcame 
the iron force of pagan custom, and all ber 
endeavours were used to save her child:” he 
had heard most affecting instances of such 
struggles between the mother to preserve and 
the father and relations to destroy it; and ab 
ways if the infant was allowed to live ten 
minutes or half an hour, it was safe; instead 
of a murderer's grasp it received a mother's 
caresses, and was afterwards treated with the 
greatest tenderness. 
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The new religion has now a sure and pow- 
etful support in maternal affection. The 
change which has taken place is also more like- 
ly to be permanent, because it has not been 
marked by any sudden conversions, nor by 
those paroxysms which the missionaries seem 
to have expected. On the part of Pomare and 
the other chiefs, it has been the deliberate re- 
jection of an abominable system of delusion, 
the immediate effects of which there, were in- 
deed what angels announced at the nativity— 
peace and good will. The missionaries have 
not thrown down one set of idols to instal ano- 
ther in their stead; they have practised no 
frauds; they have taught in its purity a pure 
faith. The Romanist who, with a sincere 
mind, should venture to compare their state- 
ments with the history of his own St. Francis 
Xavier, the Annual Relations, the Annual 
Epistles, and the Edifying Letters of the Jesu- 
its, might, from that comparison, form a true 
judgment of the actual and practical difference 
between the Romish and the Reformed reli- 
gion. Another point of profitable comparison 
would be, between the language which these 
protestant missionaries have held concerning 
the state of infants dying unbaptized, and that 
doctrine of the Romish church, which has pro- 
duced volumes de Embryologid sacrd, and led 
to practices as pitiable for their absurdity as, 
on other accounts, they are revolting and un- 
atterable. 

Differing in these respects from the Romish 
religioners of every description, they differ 
also from the American quakers, who, in the 
attempts which they have made for improving 
some of the native tribes, have proceeded upon 
the opinion, that civilization should precede 
conversion. The present volumes have con- 
vinced us, (formerly we thought otherwise,) 
that the missionaries judged rightly in taking 
an opposite course, and regarding our faith as 
a tree, which brings forth fruits of civilization 
as well as of good works; agreeing herein 
with Bishop Sprat, who says, “ it is the pecu- 
liar glory of true Christianity, that it does not 
only save but civilize its real professors.” 
They acted, however, upon no predetermined 
system, but adapted their conduct to circum- 
stances, as they gradually became acquainted 
with the character of the people, and the diffi- 
culties of their enterprise. In the case of Po- 
mare, his earnest desire of improving himself 
and his people led to his conversion, and on 
that the success of the mission turned; the 
introduction of more civilized arts and cus- 
toms followed as a consequence. The most 
important of these was in their habitations: 
these were either mere temporary huts, or 
huge buildings, which, for the numbers that 
they contained, might be called human hives, 
if order, and propriety, and cleanliness had 
not been wholly wanting in their economy. 
In the largest of these, there were forty, fifty, 
or sixty sleeping places, or berths, ranged in 
paseitel lines from one end of the house to the 
other, and without any division or skreen be- 
tween them; indeed, there were no partitions 
in the largest dwellings, though some of them 
were two hundred feet long, and hundreds 
sometimes lay down promiscuously to sleep 
there. In the poorer cabins, parents, children, 





dogs, and frequently pigs and fowls, passed 
the night. One of their reasons for crowding 
thus together was, their constant apprehension 
of evil spirits, which were supposed to wander 
about at night, and strangle those to whom 
they bore an ill will, if they were found 
alone; but if they slept in large parties, they 
thought themselves secure against this danger 
In these dwellings, there was as little comfort 
as decency, and as little cleanliness as comfort 
The earthen floor was usually covered with 
grass, which, when it was dry, soon became 
trodden to dust, and swarmed with vermin; 
on another part, where they took their meals, 
sitting in circles on the ground, the fresh 
water was often spilt in which they washed 
their hands. The cocoa-nut juice (to the use 
of which the missionaries, for want of any bet- 
ter cause, impute the prevalence of dropsies,) 
and the sea-water, in which they dipt their 
food, were spilt there also, and the fresh grass 
was often spread over this wet litter, till the 
place resembled a stable or stable-yard. In the 
poorer huts, also, the thatch often let in the rain. 

The missionaries lost no time in urging, 
that every family should erect a distinct dwell- 
ing for itself; that the chiefs should partition 
bed-rooms in their present dwellings, while 
they were building others; that they should 
reduce the number of their inmates, and erect 
distinct sleeping rooms for those whom they 
retained. They found as much docility as 
they could have desired. The coral reefs sup- 
ply inexhaustible materials for lime; with this 
a mortar was made, which sufficed for forming 
clean and durable floors, and for plastering 
boarded or wicker walls. Navenaveliua, an in 
ferior chief in Huahine, and Tamatoa, king of 
Raiatea, were the first persons who built them- 
selves houses—the first of the kind ever erect- 
ed for their own abode by any of the natives of 
the South Sea Islands. The example was ra 
pidly followed. Indeed, “the erection of a 
house upon the improved plan, regulating its 
size by the rank or means of the family for 
whom it was designed, became a kind of test 
of the sincerity with which they desired and 
received instruction.” Buildings were now to 
be seen rising every where, “from the snug 
little cottage, with a single door and window 
in front, to the large two-storied dwelling of 
the king or chief;"” and axes, planes, chisels, 
gimlets, and saws, were, next to their books, 
the articles in most demand. And though the 
missionaries could but poorly teach an art, in 
which they had themselves almost every thing 
to learn, and many materials were wanting, 
insomuch that it was necessary to use pegs 
for nails, and pieces of leather or skin for 
hinges, the natives thought their time and 
their labour (which was very great) well em 
ployed; they had habitations now, into which 
they could admit free air at pleasure, and 
which were wind and weather tight, when 
they needed protection from cold or rain. 
They are so sensible of the comfort which 
they have thus gained, as to say, they could 
almost doubt whether they are the same peo 
ple, who had been contented to inhabit the 
same dwelling with their pigs and dogs, where 
they were overrun with vermin, and the wina 
blew and the rain beat on them 
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The missionaries repeatedly advised them 
to build in straight lines, and leave equal dis- 
tances between the roads and the houses, and 
between the respective dwellings. But regu- 
larity of this kind, if it be not ina style and 
upon a seale of magnificence, produces al- 
ways an effect of meanness: and the inhabi- 
tants perceiving nothing that was either at- 
tractive or useful in this sort of uniformity, 
followed their own inclinations, whereby, as is 
fairly admitted, the picturesque character of 
the scenery, instead of being injured, was 
heightened. The size of the building was re- 
gulated by the owner's rank or means, and the 
shape by his fancy,—cblong or square, with 
high gable or circular ends, covered with 
thatch. “The chiefs vied with each other in 
the size, elevation, or convenience of their 
houses; some built upon a pier in the sea; 
some threw out verandas, others erected co- 
vered balconies, “in which they might enjoy 


' 
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little ones were without one. “In many in- 


' stances,” he adds, “ I have seen a garment for 


a more extended prospect, be shaded from the | 


sun, and breathe a purer air.” The perishable 
nature of these siructures must have given 
the missionaries, when in a melancholy mood, 
some feelings which we should be as unwilling 
as themselves to think ominous. “ If the frame 
was well put together, and the timber secured, 
a plastered cottage would probably last—ten 
or fifteen years! Many, however, from the 
rude and hurried manner in which they were 
built, became dilapidated in a much shorter 
time.” ‘The consolatory consideration is, that 
the former habitations were as much more 
perishable as they were less comfortable and 
decent; 


and that if civilization continue to | 


advance, stone houses will be erected, or the ! 


art of brick-making introduced ;—meantime 
the method of building in pis (as it is incon- 
veniently called) might with great and evi- 
dent advantage be used. 

The transition state of costume was sufli- 
ciently ludicrous :—a man might be seen with- 
out waistcoat, without shirt, and below—in 
what in Scotland is called the dress, ut lucus a 
non lucendo; with the broad native girdle 
round his waist, and “a fashionably made 
black coat” (probably in the last fashion of 
Monmouth-street, or Moorfields) on his back. 
in the next stage, when propriety was some- 
what more understood, a man was sometimes 
seen * with a hat and shoes, without stockings, 
a long surtout black cloth coat, reaching to his 
ankles, with the collar turned up and buttoned 


close to his chin; and over his black coat a , 
white frilled shirt, the collar unbuttoned, and | 


the bosom thrown open; the sleeves drawn up 
towards the elbows ;" 
signed reason, that the shirt would not have 
been seen if it had been 
Every article of European dress is now worn 
in its proper place; and there are few, we are 
told, who do not, by preparing arrow root, 
feeding pigs, making cocoa-nut oil, or by some 


worn thus for this as- | 


under the coat. , 


other labours, purchase, when ships arrive, a ! 


suit of foreign clothing. 


hopeful circumstance is noticed by Mr. Ellis, 
that their first endeavour is generally to pur- 
chase, and learn to make up, light clothing 
for their children; and that there are few pa- 
rents on the islands who would think of pur- 
chasing a garment for themselves while their 


One pleasing and | 


the mother next selected; and then the father, 
with the remainder of their produce, has pur- 
chased some article for himself.” 

Cottons and woollens are the articles of Bri- 
tish manufacture which are most in request, 
and of these the consumption among the 
islands of the Pacific is said to be already con 
siderable. So far as the new costumes may be 
more favourable to decency and comfort than 
the old, the change is for the better, however 
much may be lost in picturesque appearance 
So far, also, as new wants are incentives to 
useful industry, good has been done by intro- 
ducing them. The missionaries have tried to 
raise wheat there without success,—and they 
long for bread as the Israelites did for the 
flesh pots. The potato also degenerates; but 
this may probably be because the sort thas 
will answer there has not been hitupon. Eng- 
lish pigs have succeeded better; the native 
breed were perfectly clean in their habits, but 
our pigs bave introduced the march of intellect 
among them, and made them as filthy and 
swinish as themselves,—a fact worthy of no- 
tice in the history of civilization. 

We must pass over some well meant at- 
tempts for introducing the culture and manu 
facture of cotton, and for opening a direct trade 
with Port Jackson in a missionary ship. The 
political experiments upon which the mission- 
aries have ventured, the dangers which may 
yet await the new religion, and the condition 
in which the islanders must ere long find 
themselves, if those dangers should happily 
be averted or overcome, are topics which must 
occupy what further space remains to us. Lit- 
tle expecting, at the commencement of them 
career, that they should ever be involved in 
such secular concerns, and little desirous thas 
any such honours should be forced upon them, 
the course of things has led them to become 
the legislators of these islands, and practically 
to acknowledge, what perhaps they woald not 
be willing in theory to admit, the importance 
and necessity of a connexion between the go- 
vernment and the religion of acountry. They 
found them closely united,— 

“The government, in all its multiplied re 
mifications, was closely interwoven with them 
false system of religion, in its abstract theory 
and in its practical details. ‘Fhe god and the 
king were supposed to share the authority 
ever mankind between them. The office of 
high-priest was frequently sustained by the 
king, who thus united in his person the high- 
est civil and sacerdotal stations in the land 
The genealogy of the reigning family was 
usually traced back to the first ages of them 
traditionary history; and the kings in some of 
the islands were supposed to have descended 
from the gods. This was the case in Tahiti, 
where Oro, the national god, was said to be 
the king father; and where language as pre 
posterous and profane as that of the oriental 
courts was used toward the royal personage 
and every thing appertaining to him.” 

His houses were called aorai, the clouds of 
heaven; anuanua, the rainbow was the name 
of his canoe; his voice was called thunder; 
instead of saying the torches were burning in 
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his dwelling, the people would say that the 
lightning was flashing in the clouds of heaven; 
and when he was travelling pick-a-back, the 
phrase was that he was flying from one place 
to another. When he appeared abroad, all 
persons uncovered the breast and shoulders, 
as they did when passing a temple or an altar ; 
he who neglected or hesitated to perform these 
marks of reverence was in danger of being 
killed on the spot, or marked for a sacrifice. 
His own lands were accounted sacred, and his 
own houses were the only habitations at which 
he might alight, and take refreshment, or re- 
pose. It must be needless to add, that his au- 
thority, though resisted not unfrequently in 
rebellion, was at other times supreme. 

Now, when Pomare became the first convert, 
and brought about a religious revolution, which 
extended through all these islands, it was not 
more required by good policy than it would 
have been consistent with the spirit and letter 
of the New Testament, that the missionaries 
should have brought the sanction of the new 
religion to support his authority, and have en- 
forced, as among the first and most momentous 
of civil oblizations, the religious duty of obe- 
dience to the sovereign. This they must have 
neglected to do; otherwise we should not be 
told, that since the people are free from the re- 
straints which idolatry imposed, many of them 
refuse almost lawful obedience, and evince a 
disinclination to render the king the supplies 
which are due to him by old established cus- 
tom, and which are necessary for his support. 
The crown lands are not sufficient to maintain 
his establishment, and the deficiency was made 
up by requisitions from the people,—the kings 
being, like those in Hesiod’s days, donivorous ; 
but they gave way also as fast as they re- 
ceived, and were far from being profusely sup- 
plied. Mrs. Company herself has not had nicer 
questions to deal with than have been brought 
before the directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society for consideration; but, both Mrs. 
Company and the Blackfriars’ directors might 
have taken useful lessons from old experience. 
The former might have questioned, from the 
example of that Alboquerque who first esta- 
blished an European dominion in the East, 
whether, instead of endangering her govern- 
ment by prohibiting the sacrifice of widows on 
the husband's funeral pile, that very prohibi- 
tion would not have rendered the British go- 
vernment more popular than any thing which 
it has ever yet done for the people of India. 
The latter might take useful lessons from the 
history of Japan. 

No material interference with the direct 
affairs of government took place till “ the mis- 
sion and the nation experienced the heaviest 
bereavement that had occurred since the in- 
troduction of Christianity.” This was Po- 
mare's death at the close of 1521. He had 
long been afflicted with elephantiasis, a disor- 
der very prevalent there; but dropsy was the 
immediate cause of his dissolution. This re- 
markable man was exceedingly jealous of any 
interference with his prerogatives and inte- 
rests: “he was, also,” says Mr. Ellis, “as 
might have been expected, from the circum- 
stance of his having been the high-priest of 
ihe nation under the system of false religion, 
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and having been identified with all the reli- 
gious observances of the people, too fond of 
regulating matters purely connected with 
Christianity.” But there are many matters 
relating to religion which are intimately and 
necessarily connected with civil government, 
and which Pomare was the proper person to 
regulate. The book before us observes, that 
in many respects the institutions of these 
islanders “ indicate great attention to the prin- 
ciples of government, an acquaintance with 
the means of controlling the conduct of man, 
and an advancement in the organization of 
their civil polity,” altogether remarkable un- 
der their circumstances. The people them- 
selves said, that “ had their chiefs been idola- 
ters, or wicked rulers, it would have been im- 
proper for them to have interfered in any mat- 
ters connected with Christianity; but that 
now they were truly pious, it accorded with 
their ideas of propriety, that in the Christian 
church they should, as Christian chiefs, be 
pre-eminent.” The missionaries replied to 
these sensible representations, in a manner 
more consistent with their sectarian principles 
than with sound policy. But with such a pre- 
paration in the habits and disposition of the 
people, and with a prince so sedulous, so able, 
and so well disposed as Pomare, a Bishop 
Heber would have established a national 
church upon a foundation that no storms 
could shake. 

This poor prince had been indefatigable Ma 
his endeavours both to improve himself and 
his people; he kept a regular journal; “he 
maintained an extensive correspondence ;”. he 
wrote ina book every text of scripture that he 
heard ; he rendered very important assistance 
in translating the scriptures, and copied out 
many portions before they were printed; he 
prepared the first code of laws for his little 
kingdom, copied them out fairly with his own 
hand, and promulgated them with his own lips. 
These laws, with some slight modifications, 
were adopted in Huahine and Sir Charles 
Sanders’ Island, and printed with this title, 
“A Code of Laws for Huahine, caused to 
grow in the government, or reign, of Teriite 
ria; Hautia, and Mahine, subordinate rulers.” 
There being no Tahitian word for“ laws,” the 
Hebrew one has been introduced as best accord- 
ing with the genius and idiom of the language. 
Of this very curious publication, a literal trans- 
lation is given, thus introduced in the name 
of the queen and the two principal chiefs. 
“ From the favour of God we have our govern- 
ment. Peace to you and Huahine!” It be 
gins with penal enactments; the punishment 
for infanticide, procuring abortion, and mur- 
der, is transportation for life to an uninhabited 
island; for theft, a fourfold mulct, in equal 
parts, to the aggrieved person and to the king; 
if the thief had no property, he was to be set 
to work on the lands of the person whom he 
had robbed; if he refused to do this, his own 
land escheated to the king, and he was to wan- 
der on the road (the phrase for banishment) an 
unlimited tine. The judge might not demand 
the mulct from his relatives. Then come laws 
relating to pigs, (who are the great trespass- 
ers, and used to be kept in pits, like the bears 
in the Zoological Garden,) receivers of stulen 
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goods, jost property, buying and selling. The 
seventh relates to sabbath breaking. it says, 


*‘ For a man to work on the sabbath is a great 
crime before God. Work that cannot be de- 
ferred, such as dressing food when a sick per- 


son desires warm or fresh food, this it is right | 


to do; but not such work as erecting houses, 
building canoes, cultivating land, catching 
fish, and every other employment that can be 
deferred. Let none travel about to a long dis- 
tance on the sabbath. For those who desire 
to hear a preacher, on the day of food (the pre- 
ceding day) it is proper to travel. If inconve- 
nient to journey on the preceding day, it is 
roper to travel on the sabbath (to attend pub- 
ic worship); but not to wander about to a 

reat distance (to different villages) on the 
sabbath. The individual who shall persist in 
following those prohibited occupations, shall 
be warned by the magistrates not to do so; 
but if he will not regard, he shall be set to 
work, such as making a piece of road fifty fa- 
thoms long and two fathoms wide. If, after 
this, he work again on the sabbath, let it be one 
furlong.’ —vol. ii. p. 430. 

For sedition, treason, or rebellion, the pu- 
nishment of the first offence is simply relega- 
tion to the offender's own district or island; 
making a furlong of road, if he then continues 
the offence; and for the third time, banish- 
ment to a desert island during the king's plea- 
sure. Respecting marriage the law most pro- 
perly leaves those as they were, who, when 
the change of religion took place, had more 
wives than one; here the missionaries have 
followed the wise example of the Moravians, 
and avoided the difficulties as well as the in- 
justice of the opposite course, which the Je- 
suits pursued: but if a man, having one wife, 
took anotlier, he was to be separated from her, 
and both punished,—the bigamist by making a 
piece of road, forty fathoms long and two 
broad,—the woman by making mats, half for 
the king, half for the governor of the district. 
The law concerning adultery is not translated: 
it requires pecuniary (?) compensation for the 
offended party, and prohibits the offender from 
marrying during the life of the injured indivi- 
dual. If a husband forsakes his wife, the pu- 
nishment is labour till he returns to her; and 
if the wife be the offending party, her punish- 
ment is the same. If they agree to separate, 
and continue in that mind after admonishment, 
they are not to marry others, and are adjudged 
to labour till they consent to live together 
again. The man’s work is on the road of the 
plantation,—the woman's mat-making, or beat- 
ing cloth ; in either case, one part for the king, 
the other fur the local governor. By the same 
process a husband is compelled to provide food 
for his wife. The false accuser is to suffer the 
punishment which he would have brought upon 
the innocent person. Perpetual banishment, 
or incessant hard labour for seven long years, 
is the punishment for unnatural crimes; hard 
labour during a specified time (which the trans- 
lator has not specified) for seduction, rape, and 
fornication. A drunkard, when troublesome 
or mischievous, is to be put in durance till he 
is sober, and then admonished; for a second 
offence he is set to road-making ;—Mac Adam 
would find himself a minister of justice in these 
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| islands. Women in the like case, are, as in 
other cases, to work at matting or cloth-mak- 
ing. We have a game law, then, which be- 





gins by declaring that there are no pigs with- 
out owners. he wild pigs in the woods or 
ravines belong to the people of the valley.” 
“ The man who is obstinate in hunting pigs on 
the mountains or in the valleys, on the pretext 
that they are without owners, is the same as 8 
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| thief, and as is the thief’s such also is hispa- jy “* 
| nishment.”’ = 
Misprision of any conspiracy, whether to pol 
| murder the king or commit a theft, is subject to tion 
the same punishment as the act of conspiracy. pore 
Coxcerninc Revenue ror THE Kine asp ver 
GoveERNoRs. the 
| Every land that has received the word of sha 
| God, and those that have not, whose institu- divi 
| tions are good, agree that it is right to furnish fa : 
| property for their own king, who holds the _ 
vernment, and for the governors of the dis- os 
| triets. It is also a thing frequently exhibited aa 
in the word of God, and taught by Jesus, our _ 
Lord, when he said, “ Render unto Cesar the mur 
| things that are Cmsar's.” Therefore it is at 
| right that we do the same. Let every indivi J § 
| dual contribute towards the revenue of the 4 
| king. The man of great property must furnish ath 
| more than the man of less property. Such as oe 
governors of districts, shall give two hogs hy 
yearly. If not hogs, arrow root ten measures - 
| if not this, cocoa-nut oil ten bamboos full; they pore 
| must be good-sized bamboos. — 
| «The raatiras, farmers, or small landed- Ppt 
| proprietors, shall each give one hog annually. © th 
| If not a hog, arrow-root five measures; ‘if not J ‘'°*' 
this, oil five bamboos. Those, also, who do — 
not possess land, but belong to this country— wl h 
or belonging to another land, but residing here j °°" 
—this shall be their contribution, one pig for ve 
one year (smaller than that furnished by the saet 
farmers); if not a pig, arrow-root three mea- fy “°° 
sures, or oil three bamboos. — 
“ This is another property that the farmers the Ia 
shall prepare for the king that holds the go iar 
| vernment: Each district shall prepare every aie 
year two mats, ten fathoms long, and two fa- a 
| thoms wide; if not large mats, fine hibiscus t de 
} mats, one from each (family); if not this, - 
three fathoms of native cloth, each.”—vol. ii shoes 
pp. 434, 435. ; . one 
| The revenue appointed for the governor is 
| half of that for the king; but the district sup om 
| plies him with the same quantity of matting ~— 
or cloth. Tattooing is prohibited, as “ belong- aay 
} ing to ancient evil customs ;” the marks are to os 
| be blackened over, and the offenders, if they oa 
| persist in renewing them, punished by road, pe e 
| mat, or cloth making. ‘ne 2° 
| Concerning voyaging in large companies, §, + 
| When a member of the reigning family, ot 9; es 
| other person of rank, shall project a voyage to biti yee 
| another land,”—such as from Raiatea or Tabi of B wi 
| ti to Huahine,—* it is right that ho select @ om 
| steady men, such as are of the church, or have A ont 
been baptized, not immoral and mischievous wget 
| men, that cease not from crime. But if these wd exp 
| Voyagers continue to bring troublesome per- : aon 
| sons, the magistrates shall admonish them mat 
| when they land not to disturb the peace not rte y 






| wander about at night. If they do not regard 
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this notice, such disturbers shall be bound with 
ropes till their masters depart.” 

A magistrate or judge accepting a bribe is 
to be displaced and rendered for ever ineligi- 
ble to his office again. The laws are canny 
to be revised, and then, if need be, amended, 
“that the usages in this land may be straight.” 
The judges and magistrates are to be nomi- 
nated and paid by the king or the supreme go- 
vernor. The judge has no discretionary pow- 
er; and is to write in a book the names, crimes, 
end sentences of the accused, for the inspec- 
tion of the king and the people. Great crimes 
are to be tried by a jury of six persons, whose 
verdict must be unanimous. “ If it be one of 
the king’s family that is tried, then the jury 
shall be members of the reigning family, or in- 
dividuals of equal rank ; if a landed proprietor 
or farmer be tried, of landed proprietors or 
farmers only shall the jury be composed.” In 
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No oath is administered on any occasion,— 
false evidence being punished just as a false 
accusation would have been. Mr. Ellis ad- 
mits, that the law which prohibits labour on 


| the Sabbath-day, is, “ perhaps, enforced by a 


| 


penalty disproportioned to the offence.” He 
excuses it by representing that the quantity of 


| compulsory labour is not great; that, “as a 


| 
| 


| 


nation, they were accustomed to pay the strict 
est regard to this day, from religious const 
derations, before the legal enactment was 
made ;” and that “ it was principally designed 
to prevent annoyance to those who were de- 
sirous to devote the day to religious services.” 

The code contains a law against climbing 
another man’s tree for fruit, without his per- 
mission. Formerly, when the islands were 
well peopled, every bread-fruit and cocoa-tree 
is said to have had its respective owner, anda 
single tree sometimes belonged to two proprie- 


cases of theft or adultery, the injured party | tors; afterwards, large clusters of trees, oF 


must lodge a complaint; but concerning of- 


fences which affect the whole island, such as | chief o 


murders, rebellion, conspiracy, and working 


on the sabbath, it is competent for any person | 


to give information. 
not bring to trial on vague reports. 
to be no durance for petty offences ; 
murder, theft, rebellion, &c. and all great 
crimes, it is proper to secure the offender. 
Let not the confinement be long before the 
person is brought to trial,—one, two, or three 
days will be sufficient. Let it not be longer.” 
Appeals are allowed from a district magistrate 
to the chief judge. All maltreatment of a con- 
viet is forbidden, and the king may mitigate a 
sentence, but not increase it. 

This, though the first printed code in these 
lands, was not the first promulgated. Po- 
mare's, in Tahiti, was the first, and that had 
been followed by one in Raiatea. In the two 
elder codes, murder, rebellion, and treason, 
were punishable by death; the substitution, in 
the laws of Huahine, of banishment for life to 
an uninhabited island, was made at the parti- 
cular recommendation of the missionaries, who 
being convinced, they say, that “ if, under any 
circumstances, man is justified in the infliction 
of death, it is for murder alone,” cou!d not, 
upon examining the scriptures, satisfy them- 
selves “that the Almighty had delegated to 
man the right of deliberately destroying a hu- 
man being, even for this crime.” It must 
have been by a strangely eccentric course of 
reasoning that they came to this conclusion ; 
no person, we believe, would ever have ques- 
tioned the justice, the lawfulness, the proprie- 
ty, the necessity of punishing certain great of- 
fences by death, if that punishment had not 
been inflicted in so many lighter cases where 
it shocks the moral sense. Four executions 
for conspiracy and treason took place in Ta- 
hiti, within two years after the promulgation 
of Pomare’s code; “ the effect,” Mr. Ellis says, 
tppeared by no means salutary ;” and after Po- 
mare's death, they commuted the punishment 
for exposure upon a desert island.” But if 
ever an enterprising conspirator is disposed of 
in that way, he will appear upon the stage 
again. Buonaparte’s case is sufficiently simi- 
lar to prove the insecurity of any such mis- 
placed or mistaken mercy. 


| 
| 


| 





whole groves had no other owner than the 

Fthe district, and any one might gather 
the fruit, unless the lord of the manor (for s> 
he may be called) prohibited the trees to his 


The magistrates may | own use by affixing such marks to them as 
There is | 
* bat for | 


denoted that they were rahueta, or, as we 
should say, preserved. The practice being 
disused, because it was connected with certain 
idolatrous ceremonies, that gave a religious 
sanction to the prohibition, the law became 
necessary. The regulation which fixed the re 
venue of the king and the chiefs, was made by 
the missionaries’ advice, and they had some 
difficulty in introducing it. ‘“ To the chiefs it 
appeared, in sume degree, depriving them of 
their power, and rendering them dependent on 
the donations of the people ;” for the govern- 
ment having been hitherto arbitrary, they had 
been accustomed not only to a regular supply 
of all the articles which the island produced, 
but to send their servants and take as much 
more as they pleased. “ There were others 
who, connecting the prosperity of the people 
with the continuance of the monarchical go- 
vernment, were not free from apprehension 
lest the restraint imposed on the chiefs should 
diminish their influence in the nation, and de- 
stroy the authority of the sovereign.” In Hua- 
hine, however, the rulers readily assented to 
this plan, heartily recommended it, and found 
it much more productive than the former sy» 
tem. To the people, who could never before 
look upon the produce of their labour as invio- 
Jably their own, the advantage is very great. 
Some of the other islands (not all, it appears) 
have adopted it, and it may be regarded as the 
basis on which the rights and security of pri 
vate property are established. 

The former codes left both the kind of pa- 
nishment, and the degree, to the judge's dis- 
cretion : this “ opened a door for the abuse of 
power,” and was often very unsatisfactory to 
the people in general. By the Huahine code, 
therefore, no discretionary power is given, and 
“ this plan has appeared in general to give sa- 
tisfaction, though it is often attended with 
practical difficulties, which,” Mr. Ellis says, 
“ the increasing experience of the people will, 
probably, enable them to remove.” Subse- 
quent laws have been enacted to extend the 
benefit of trial by jury, by providing, that pea- 








sants and mechanics, as well as raatiras and 
chiefs, should be tried by their peers; to for- 
bid persons from harbouring children, who, 
being impatient of restraint, run away from 
their parents ; to prohibit the revival of “ those 
amusements and dances which were immoral 
in their tendency;” and to fix the proportion 
of fish which should be given to the king and 
ogy By another and most important 
aw, it was ordered, that all disputes about 
landmarks should be referred to the judges, 
or settled by a jury; and that the boundaries 
of all the land, fields, &c. throughout the 
island should be carefully ascertained, and, 
with the dimensions, description of the land, 
and names of the owners, should be entered in 
a book, called the Book of the Boundaries of 
Lands. 


cipal judge, and sealed with the king's seal, 
was to be prepared, as a legal title to the pos- 
session of such estate in perpetuity. 

It does not appear whether any other island 
than Huahine has its Domesday Book as yet. 
Mr. Ellis’s most interesting volumes have no 
other fault than the want of arrangement ; 
and that they have in an extraordinary degree, 
the unities of time and place being as little re- 
sages in them as in a Spanish play. Hua- 
ine seems to have been the island in which 
the missionaries exercised most influence, till 
after Pomare’s death. ‘“ When the infant Po- 
mare III., was recognised by the nation as his 
successor in the government of Tahiti and 
Moorea, the Tahitian code was revised and 
enlarged; and a law was then introduced by 
their means, which, beyond all doubt, would 
not have been enacted, probably not even pro- 
posed, or hinted at, if the father had been liv- 
ing.” Well may they call it a most important 
law, for “it gave to the nation, for the first 
time, what might be termed a representative 
government, and rendered the Tahitian a li- 
mited, instead of an absolute monarchy.” Two 
representatives from every district were to 
meet annually, enact new laws, and revise and 
amend the existing ones. No regulation was 
to be regarded as a law, without the king's 
sanction. The parliament was to be triennial, 
and might, if it seemed good, increase the 
number of deputies from each district, to three 
or four. This is proceeding with a quick step 
in the march of intellect ! 

Whether the missionaries would have done 
wisely at any time in introducing so great a 
change into the government of these islands, 
we very much doubt;—that they have not 
done well in effecting it while the king was 
an infant, we are certain. The Jesuits did 
nothing so imprudent as this in Japan, nothing 
so rash, nothing sodangerous. We give them 
full credit for the best intentions; but those 
intentions might have been forwarded in the 
same direction by less exceptionable means. 
A council of elders would have been a better 
guard against the abuse of sovereign power; 
the old Cortes, in which the initiative rests 
with the government, and the representatives 
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These lands were made the freehold | 
property of their possessors, and a copy of the | 
boundaries of each estate, signed by the prin- | 

































































have the power of rejecting what they disap- 
prove, would have been a safer form to follow 
than that of the British Parliament. For it 





has been seen that the religious revolution had st 
loosened the habit of obedience, and had also al 
weakened the government by depriving it of nl 
that sanction which the old idolatry gave it. In 
One of the wisest men that ever clothed his fl 
thoughts in verse has said, wv 
“let not weak powers lay new founda- th 
tion, 
Who cannot judge how time works on the fo 
old; 
But keep the ancient forms in reputation bo 
To which man’s freedom is already sold ; fi 
Since Order over-worn is yet a frame, a 
Wherein Confusion rarely weaves her name.” ing 
A further and less pardonable fault they #j the 
have committed in exposing to public humilia- no! 
tion (or at least in not protecting from it) ex 
persons of a rank which, as far as possible, tra 
they ought to have saved from censure. The ask 
widow of Pomare, visiting Huahine a few jus 
months after her husband's death, and hap- sev 
pening to want a piece of timber, ordered ber wo 
attendant to cut down a bread-fruit tree which lan 
grew in a poor man’s garden. The owner ™ wh 
lodged a complaint against the queen herself, gra 
she was summoned before a magistrate, and @ ‘ria 
the resident missionary was to witness the sail 
proceeding. When the queen was asked if @ pat 
she did not know they had laws, she said Yes, mal 
but she was not aware that they applied to her nist 
Being then asked, if in those laws, a copy of MH pla 
which was shown her, there were any excep sen! 
tions in favour of chiefs, or kings, or queens’ ane 
—she answered, No; and then sent one of her # mit! 
attendants for a bag of dollars, which she @ com 
threw down before the poor man, as a recom- for | 
pense for his loss. “Stop,” said the magis § dete 
trate; “we have not done yet!” The queer MH afte 
began to weep. “Do you think it right,” be @ ove 
continued, “that you should have cut down @ rapi 
the tree without asking the man’s permission? mea 
“It was not right,’ said the Queen. The sitec 
plaintiff was then asked what remuneration he J tend 
required; he replied, “If the queen is con “ H 
vinced that it was not right to take a littl J time 
man’s tree without his permission, I am sure gion 
she will not doso again. Iam satisfied. I re J chan 
quire no other recompense.” Thisdisinterest- J tend 
edness was applauded, the assembly dispersed, MH lable 
and Mr. Ellis thinks the queen sent him pri thes 
vately a present equal to the value of his trees Hj} was 
Now, in this case, the law might have been ng | 
enforced with equal effect, the purposes of jus ec 
tice answered quite as well, and those of sound J youn 
policy much better, if the queen’s attendant and s 
had been cited instead of the queen herself wher 
Bishop Heber would not have acted thus io his ¢ 
the spirit of John Knox.—But there is a more him) 
tragic story to be related. Taaroarii has been affect 
mentioned as one of the first persons who suffer feiloy 
ed their names tobe enrolled inthe missionaries H great 
list ; he was heir to Huahine and Sir C. San of a 
ders’ island ; he was the only son of bis father, head 
King Mahine, and great hopes had been enter" Over | 
tained from the attachment which be badjj anda 
shown towards the new religion, and from his P, 
general course of conduct. But there were Cially 
wo young men who, under the old system,§ on wi 
would have been just at this time taking theitf had | 
full swing of licentiousness in every way, 80¢f| Cours: 
no re 





| who hated the new religion because of the re 
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straints which it imposed; some of these got | 
about the young prince, who was then in his | 
nineteenth year, flattered and corrupted him. | 
In the hope of withdrawing him from their in- | 
fluence, his father arranged a marriage for him | 
with the daughter of one, who, next to himself, | 
was the chic! pemen in the island; though ra- 

ther inferior in rank, she was, in every other 
respect, a suitable partner, and proved an af- 
fectionate wife. But he kept to his former 

associates, and treated her with cruelty. Em- 

boldened by his countenance, the young pro- 

fligates ventured upon a public testimony of 

their attachment to the old customs by tattoo- 

ing themselves, and they induced him to do 

the same; thinking that the magistrates would 

not bring him to public trial, and, if he was | 
exempted, they should escape. The magis- 

trates went to the good old king, Mahine, and | 
asked whether his son should be brought to 
justice. Mr Ellis tells us “the struggle was 
severe, but, under the influence of a patriotism 
worthy of his station, he said, he wished the 
law to be regarded, rather than those feelings 
which would lead him to spare his son the dis- 
grace to which he had subjected himself.” To 
trial, therefore, he was brought ;—and, in that 
same spirit which exposed Pomare’s widow to 
public humiliation, was condemned to road- 
making,—that useful, when well applied, pu- 
nishment, which serves in those islands in 
place of the treading-mill. He received the 
sentence with indifference; but more than 
ance threatened to murder his father, for sub- 
mitting him to it: or to cause his death. His 
companions would have performed his task 
for him at once; he would not allow this, being | 
determined to identify himself with them, and | 
after some months, broke a blood-vessel with 

over exertion (it is supposed) at the work. A 
rapid consumption ensued, and all remedial 
means were vain. The father frequently vi- | 
sited him, and his wife was his constant at- 

tendant. “ We often saw him,” says Mr. Ellis. | 
“ He was generally communicative, and some- | 
times cheerful, except when the topic of reli- 

gion was introduced, and then an evident | 
change of feeling took place. He would at- | 
tend to our obervations, but seldom utter a syl- | 
lable in reply, and seemed unwilling to have | 
the subject brought under consideration. This 

was the most distressing circumstance attend- | 
ing his illness; and to none an 
affecting than to his aged father.” The poor 
young man was fond of Mr. Ellis’s children, 
and shook hands with them very affectionately, 
when they said farewell to him on the day of 
his death. Mr. Ellis passed some time with 
him the same day, and says, it \as the most 
affecting interview he ever had with a dying 
fellow creature. His countenance, which had 
greatly altered since the yesterday, was that 
of a dying man; and he lay with his restless 
head on the lap of his wife, who was weeping 
over him; all hope of his recovery being past, 
and all who were about him being in tears. 

“ Our solicitude,”’ says Mr. Ellis, “ was espe- 
cially directed to his preparation for that state 
on which he was so soon to enter: this indeed 
had been our principal aim in all our inter- 
course with him. On this occasion he made 
no reply, (indeed, I suppose, he was unable, 
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had he been disposed ;) but he raised his head 
after he had done speaking, and gazed sted- 
fastly upon me, with an expression of anguish 
which I never shall forget, and which is alto- 
gether indescribable. hether it arose from 
bodily or mental agony, I am not able to say; 
but I never beheld so affecting a spectacle. 
Before I left him, I attempted to divert his 
mind to the compassionate Redeemer, and I 
think, engaged in prayer with him. His eye, 
rolling its keen, fitful glance on every object, 
but resting on none, spoke a state of feeling 
very remote, indeed, from tranquillity. I pre- 
sume not to say, that in his last hours, in 
those emotions of the soul, which Nature was 
too much exhausted to allow him to declare, 
and which were known only to God and to 
himself, he was not cheered by the consola- 
tions of the Gospel—I would try to hope it 
was so: for indications of such feelings, his 
dear sorrowing and surviving friends anxious- 
ly waited. ... We had been intimate with 
him ever since our arrival in the islands, had 
received many tokens of kindness from him, 
and had watched his progress with no ordinary 
interest. We hoped we had been faithful to 
him; but at times such as this, when one and 
another was removed from the people amongst 
whom we laboured, we were led to ponder on 
the state into which they had entered; and 
when their prospects had been dark, and their 
character doubtful, we could not but fear that 
we, perhaps, had not manifested all the solici- 
tude we ought to have done, nor used means 
available for the purpose of Jeading them to 
Him, who alone could deliver from the fear of 
death and all the consequences of conscious 
guilt. Reflections of this kind were now so- 
emn, intense, and, I trust, profitable.” 

Too many parallels to this tragic story may 
be found in the history of religious revolu- 
tions! The missionaries should have remem- 
bered, in this case, that Roman virtue is not 
Christian virtue. Their influence with the 
good old king should have been used in aid, 
not of rigorous justice but of natural affection ; 
and they should have represented, that to 
bring his son to public punishment was far 
more likely to exasperate him against the new 
religion than to reclaim him. By favour of 
the chiefs, it is that Christianity has bean ee- 
tablished in these islands: by offending them 
its extirpation may be brought about. Tr Taa- 
roarii had lived, he would, probably, have be- 
come a bitter enemy to the religion which had 
made him, not a martyr, indeed, to the old 
customs, but a confessor: but, as a martyr, he 
will now be looked upon by the heathen party. 
Happily, no ill effect has been produced upon 
those who were most nearly connected with 
him. The old king, when the last advices 
were received, was still living, “a nursing 
father to the infant churches established in his 
country, and the greatest blessing to the peo- 

le whom he governs. His daughter-in-law, 
in some degree, supplies to him the place of 
his departed son, and is, indeed, the comfort 
and solace of his declining years. Her beha- 
viour to him and his famaily has been uniform- 
ly affectionate and respectful—the whole of 
her public and domestic conduct such as to 
deserve the imitation of her own sex. It will 
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gratify all good readers to see in what a strain | 
of feeling she writes to Mr. Ellis; the extract 
is given as a literal translation from her letter. 

** Peace to you from the true God, from Je- 
hovah, and from Jesus Christ. My word to 
you is, that my affection for you and your 
children is unabated. Through the goodness 
of God, your breath has been lengthened out. 
We did not know whether you were living or 
not; and behold your little presents arrived, 
and we knew that you were still living. On 
account of the goodness of God our breath is 
lengthened, and our dwelling prolonged in this 
land; but we know not that we shall see each 
other's faces again. You know that frail and 
feeble is the body of man. Tamarii (her in- 
fant daughter) is learning the word ot God. | 
Come back to Huahine! Peace be to you all, 
from Jesus Christ!" 


It cannot be doubted that many of these | 


converts, like this young widow and the good 
ald king, to whom her dutiful cares are de- 


voted, have received the gospel in sincerity, | 
that it is bringing forth in them the fruits of | 
| it be doubted that to the great mass of mam 


good living, and that they feel in themselves, 
as its blessed consequence, that peace which 
passeth all understanding. Certain, also, it is, 
that with Christianity the missionaries have | 
laboured to introduce the human means of 
civilization, with great wisdom, great perseve- 
rance, and far greater success than could have 
been expected. But looking to the general 
state of things, now that the honey-moon of 
the conversion is over, it appears that when | 
the difficulties which might almost have been 
deemed insuperable, have been overcome, 
others are likely to arise which it will require 
great prudence to meet and to contend with. | 
That the ardour of these converts should have | 
abated has not surprised us: this, indeed, was | 
to be looked for in the natural course of things. | 
Nor is it to be wondered at that there should 

be a heathen party, which from time to time 

engages in attempts to restore the old abomi- | 
nations. A conspiracy to murder Pomare was 

formed a few months before his death; the | 
two leaders were executed for it, and more 

would have suffered the same fate, if the mis- 

sionaries had not interceded and obtained a 

mitigation of their punishment. Since his | 
death “ rumours of war have been heard,— 
very powerful interests,—and, perhaps, some 
latent feelings of ancient rivalship, have been | 
brought into collision; and the conduct of 
some inthe highest authority has not been at 
all times the most honourable or conciliatory.” 
This is in Tahiti. “In the Leeward islands, 
aleo, reports of war and warlike preparation 
have appeared.” The chieftain of Tahaa is 
spoken of as bold and warlike; and we are told 
of restless spirits among the inhabitants of Bo- 
rabora, formerly celebrated for their valour, 





and masters of most of the Leeward group. 
Now, as the missionaries have practically as | 
well as in principle admitted the lawfulness of | 
war when it becomes necessary, they should | 
beware (even were there no such rumours to | 
admonish them) how they unfit their converts | 
for it; and this they are in some danger of | 
doing, as well as giving them a distaste for | 
the system under which they are living. To ! 
throw the spear, and to aim at a mark with 


Polynesian Researches. 


the sling used to be among the sports of these 
islanders ;—‘* the adults do not appear to have 
thought of following these or any other games 


| since Christianity has been introduced among 


them. . . . With the exception of one or two, 
they have all been discontinued, especially 
among the adults, and the number of those fol- 
lowed by the children is greatly diminished. 
This,” says Mr. Ellis, “is, on no account, mat 
ter of regret. When we consider the debasing 
tendency of many, and the inutility of others, 
we shall rather rejoice that much of the time 
of the adults is passed in more rational and be- 
neficial pursuits. Few, if any of these, are so 
sedentary in their habits as to need these 


| amusements as a means of exercise; and they 


are not accustomed to apply so closely to any 
of their avocations as to require them merely 


| for relaxation.” 


We have here no room for showing that this 
opinion of the missionaries, as far as it infla- 
ences general manners, must be prejudicial any 
where, and especially so among a people so 
circumstanced as these recent converts. Can 


kind all such adjuncts of religion as are harm 
less must be healthful? “It seems,” says 
Michaelis, “to have been one of the great ob 
jects of the Mosaic polity, that every indivi- 


| dual, without exception, shouid occasionally 


taste the pleasures of life.” The religious fee 
tivals of the Jews, therefore, were festivals in 
the true sense of the word,—insomuch as to 
have given occasion to Plutarch’s preposterous 
notion, that their religion was but another 
form of the worship of Bacchus! There is as 
little reason that Christianity should wear the 


| sour and sullen aspect of puritanism, as that 


it should be corrupted by the mummery and 
license of popery. A whole people can never 
be made so wholly intellectual as not to need 
innocent amusements, which are as wholesome 


| for the mind as fresh air and exercise for the 


body. More than this; the disuse of martial 
sports in these islands brings with it a serious 
danger, not only from the pagan party, which, 
for one generation at least, ought to be regard- 
ed,—but from other islanders, and even from 
freebooters, as well as from European and 
American vessels, some of which are likely 


; enough to act as freebooters, when tempting 


opportunity invites them. The more indus 
trious, the more prosperous they become, the 
more will they be exposed to these dangers, if 
they become an unwarlike,—that is to say,—a 
defenceless people. They will be to the can- 
nibal nations of Polynesia what the milder 
West Indians were to those Caribs or Canibas, 
from whom the word cannibal is derived. 

As the missionaries desire that the great 
good which they have done should be render- 
ed permanent, it behooves them to provide that 
the whole population of these islands be train- 
ed for defensive war;—to give religion 8 
cheerful and attractive aspect, by uniting joy- 
ous ceremonies with Christian observances }— 
to strengthen the government instead of weak- 
ening it; and to procure for their church the 
best human security that can be obtained, by 
connecting it with the state. 
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DUELLING. 


We are happy to find that the effects of the 
late duels, the particulars of which we fully 
detailed in our last number, are likely to ope- 
rate on the just feelings of the public; and a 
growing spirit has appeared to put an end toa 
practice which outrages the laws of God and 
man, and inflicts so deep an injury, not only 
on individuals by erucily depriving them of 
friends and relatives, but on society at large, 
by taking from it the services of its useful 
members. Immediately after the atrocious 
homicide perpetrated in Dublin, a meeting 
was called at Morrison's great rooms, which 
was attended by officers who had served with 
distinction, clergymen of different persuasions, 
and gentlemen of all professions. Their ob- 
ject was to take into consideration the laws 
respecting duelling, and a plan was proposed 
for establishing a court of honour, to which an 
injured or insulted party should apply for re- 
dress, similar to that which we noticed in our 
last, as having been established in France by 
Louis XIV. It was also suggested that a so- 
ciety should be formed, on a religious basis, 
for the abolition of the practice. It is much 
to be regretted that some of the clergymen 
should decline to interfere if any other basis 
was adopted. They conceived that it would 
be a compromise of a sacred principle if they 
sanctioned any other motive than that which 
would arise from the law of God, against which 
they esteemed the practice as chiefly militat- 


ing. We trust we have as strong a sense of 
the necessity and solemnity of such a motive, 


as any of those who proposed it. But we can- 
not see why a clergyman should not endeavour 
to effect a good purpose, even by human sanc- 
tion, and we cannot conceive the propriety of 
their declining to act, and separating them- 
se!ves from those who would endeavour to do so. 

The members of the Scotch church, Mary's 
abbey, Dublin, have even sent a petition to par- 
liament, praying “for an inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of the existing laws on the sub- 
ject; or, if necessary, to make such amend- 
ment in those laws, or such further enactment 
on the matter, as may lead to the utter aboli- 
tion of the crime of duelling.” This is highly 
creditable to the good sense and Christian feel- 
ings of this dissenting community, and we 
trust that the example will be now followed up 
with emulation, by every other who have a 
Christian character to support. 

Next to Ireland, America was perhaps the 
country where duelling was carried to the most 
horrid excess. But even here a severe and 
salutary check has been given to it, and in 
classes whose trade is war and fighting. A 
duel, with a fatal result, in which some navy 
officers were concerned, was reported to the 
president, and the parties were immediately 
dismissed the service. The following corres- 
pondence occurred on the occasion :— 


To the President of the United States. 
Nary Department, March 30, 1830. 
Srr,—It having been proved to my satisfac- 
tion that lieutenant Edward Byrne, and Hum- 
phry Westcot, passed midshipman, colonel 


Museum.—Votr. XVII. 
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Danger, and Charles Hunter, of the navy of 
the United States, were recently concerned in 
a duel, which took place between the last men- 
tioned officer and W. Miller, jun. of Philadel- 
phia, which resulted fatally for the latter; I 
respectfully recommend, that the said officers 
be erased from the list of officers of the navy 
of the United States. J. Braxcu. 

To which the president returned the follow- 
ing prompt and decided answer :— 

‘* Let the above mentioned officers be struck 
from the roll. Anprew Jackson.” 

We hail this as an auspicious commence- 
ment of a new era in the United States. 

It has been observed by one of our contem- 
poraries, that the only effectual method to 
bring the practice into disuse in England with 
that class among which it prevails, would be to 
render it ru/gar, and a thing of which a gen- 
tleman would be ashamed. We perfectly agree 
with our contemporary, and we are not much 
displeased to observe, that it has been adopted 
by the fraternity of sweeps. On the sixteenth 
of last month, two sweeps met at Bourne, 
with pistols, to settle an affuir of honour ina 
gentlemanly way. One of them charged his 
pistol to the muzzle, it is said, to make a loud- 
er report, and more alarm his antagonist; but 
it burst and lacerated his own leg, in conse- 
quence of which he was conveyed to an hospi- 
tal. But we think that the most decided way 
to render it rulgar would be to enforce the laws 
of the country. The survivor in a fatal duel 
we suppose escapes, and he is put in the “ hue 
and cry.”—“ Whereas A. B., alias Sir A. B., 
stands charged with having murdered C. D., 
commonly called lord E.; and whereas the said 
A. B. has fled from justice: This is to notify 
that a reward of £1000 will be paid for appre- 
hending the culprit, and lodging him in any 
of his majesty’s gaols. The said A. B. was 
about 30 years old, 5 feet 10 inches in height, 
with a fashionable slough in his gait; was of a 
sallow complexion, had large whiskers, wore 
his hair in a storm, and smoked a cigar; had 
on, when he absconded, Wellington boots, 
white duck pantaloons, and a fashionable grey 
frock coat. He was last seen skulking about 
Crockford’s, in St. James street.” In conse- 
quence of this description and reward, he is ap- 
prehended, lodged in Newgate, manacled in the 
felon’s cell, and brought to trial at the Old 
Bailey. It is proved in evidence, that in con- 
sequence of a dispute at a gaming table, he pro- 
ceeded, with a loaded pistol, to a field at Chalk 
Farm, where he shot a man through the body, 
of which wound he died. He is Smedianely 
found guilty by the jury, and the judge passes 
upon him the awful sentence of the law. He 
is brought back to the place from whence he 
came, his fetters knocked off, and he is exe- 
cuted in the front of Newgate, with Tom Mur- 
doch and Bob Slang, convicted of a burglary at 
Kentish town. hen cut down, his body is 
sent to Surgeons’ Hall for dissection, pursuant 
to his sentence, and his last speech and dying 
declaration is cried about St. James's parish 
as a warning to his associates. Let this be 
once adopted, the practice thus rendered vul- 
gar, and we pledge our existence that, for the 
next century, we should not hear of a duel in 
England. 

No. 100.—2 E 
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PUGILISM. 


Wues the mufti at Constantinople displeases 
the sultan, he is put into a mortar and pound- 
ed to death, as a punishment ; but as this was 
deemed too barbarous a practice even among 
barbarians, it fell into disuse with them; and 
the only remnant of it visible at the present 
day, is the mortar brought out in terrorem, 
and exposed in the courts of the seraglio. 
Now this practice of pounding to death, which 
has been exploded in the east, seems to have 
retired, like other usages, to the west; and 
that which the Turks have laid down as too 
eruel and revolting to humanity, the English 
have taken up as an agreeable amusement. 
Every province almost in England, has some 
ring like a great mortar, into which not one, 
but two wretches are placed, where they 
pound each other to death; not as a punisb- 
ment for an offence, but as an agreeable recre- 
ation, both to themselves and the spectators. 
On Tuesday, the Ist of June, Byrne, an Irish- 
man, and M‘Kay, a Scotchman, were set in one 
of these mortar-rings, for the gratification of 
an English audience, at Hanslope on the bor- 
ders of Northamptonshire, where Byrne pound- 
ed M‘Kay to death, after hammering on him 
for forty-five rounds as it was called, till he re- 
duced the body of the wretch to a mass of 
bruised and battered flesh, resembling jelly. 
The carcase was dragged out of the ring by 
the bystanders, in a state of insensibility: ina 
short time, life was totally extinct, and nothing 
remained but a black and putrid mass of morti- 
fication, covered with clotted blood. A similar 
scene took place at Eton Wick; W. Stubbs of 
Winkfield, was killed by Thos. Bennet, in what 
was called a fair stand-up-fight—they shook 
hands and said, “ now let's see if we can't have 
a comfortable fight.” After several rounds, 
Stubbs was knocked down. On being taken 
up, a quantity of blood gushed from his nose, 
and he never spoke more. When his skull 
was opened, it was found fall of blood from the 
effect of the blows he had received on the jugu- 
lar vein and carotid artery. Verdicts—Man- 
slaughter. 

If any thing could add to our disgust of such 
soenes, it is the levity with which some of our 
unfeeling contemporaries notice these brutal 
murders. While one of the wretched men 
was tottering about with the wounds he had 
received from blindness and debility, and his 
face and bosom reeking with blood, which was 
noting out at every pore, our contemporary 
says, ‘Sandy's face was opened in all direc- 
tions, and tattooed like a New Zealander's; he 
became groggy, and rolled about like a ship in 
a storm,’ &c. Is it to be wondered at that 
scenes like these should continuc to brutalize 
our people, and degrade our national character, 
when our press, “the guardian of our public 
morals, and the moulder of our feelings and 
sentiments,” thus speaks of a revolting scene, 
from which every other civilized nation of 
Europe would turn away with irrepressible 
horror? 

We will not here enter into a discussion of 
the absurd and flimsy arguments by which 
some would defend the practice of boxing 








among onr people, nor the utter fallacy and 
weakness of supposing, that to cherish a spirit 
of brutality and mutual enmity, is the best way 
to render them brave abroad, and peaceable at 
home. We will not now expose the absurdity 
of taking the Romans for an example for our 
people, or because they broke each other's jaws 
with leaden cestus, or exhibited 500 gladiators 
expiring at once on their bloody stages, stabbed 


| by each other's hands, that we should, there- 


fore, encourage the same practices. We take 
our stand here, on the same grounds that we 
stood when we exposed and reprobated the 
practice of duelling; namely, that we are a 
Christian community, and that a man doing 
his neighbour a bodily injury, still more de 
priving him of his life, from any private or 
personal motive, is an outrage on the laws of 
God and man, and should be punished with the 
utmost severity. The coroner's inquest brought 
verdicts of manslaughter, when we think they 
should have found them murder, inasmuch as 
the parties met with malice prepense, notwith- 
standing the wretched mockery of kissing and 
shaking hands; and the destruction of one by 
the infliction of bodily injury, was sufficient 
evidence of the deadly intent of the other. 
The miserable survivors, however, are taken 
into custody, to abide the event; and though 
we are disposed to make allowances for t 
motives that impelled them, and pity the mi» 
taken feelings of national pride which led one 
of them, to hazard his own life, and take that 
of another, still we trust that some example 
will be made of offenders in this way, so se- 
vere as to check a practice still more brutal 
and demoralizing among the lower, even than 
duelling among the upper classes. 

The growth of crime among our people is 
the theme of constant declamation, and it has 
been assigned to a variety of causes; but we 
would ask, whether any of them can be more 
pregnant with evil than this. Let any one 
observe its effects on the rising generation, 
and consider whether children reared up with 
such impressions, can become good or moral 
subjects. The first feeling that now displays 
itself among our boys, is a pugnacious and 
quarrelsome propensity; and the corner of 
every street presents a boxing-ring, where 
young apprentices, like Tommy Nero, are ini 
tiated into violence, outrage, and cruelty. For 
the last year, we have never passed from 
Cheapside to Charing-cross, without meeting 
half a dozen rings of these young pugilists in 
our progress. On the foundation thus laid, is 
raised the superstructure of their future cha- 
racter. The ring at Mousley Hurst becomes 
the great object of their ambition, for which 
quiet industry of every kind is neglected, and 
a tailor, or a shoe-maker had rather see his 
name noticed in “ Bell's Life,” or the “ Dis 
patch,” or some other sporting calendar, than 
rise to be lord mayor of London. Here he ae 
sociates with thieves, gamblers, pick-pockets, 
and ruffians of every description, who are 
known to form the vast majority of the com- 
pany, and he soon becomes one of them, adopts 
their practices, and meets their fate. We ar- 
dently wish that Cruikshank or some talented 
artist would sketch a series of plates from & 
child boxing in the streets, till, through all the 
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gradations of pugilism, he becomes a transport- 
ed or executed felon; it would effect as much 
moral good as Hogarth’s idle apprentice. 
Meantime, we would earnestly recommend 
the consideration of the subject to those who 
patronize, and those who promote it. We 
would ask Mr. A. or Mr. B. whether they ever 
consider the responsibility they incur, by sanc- 
tioning with their presence such assemblies; 
and we would ask our contemporaries whether 
they would not better perform their duty to 
the public, by devoting their valuable columns 
to discountenancing such outrages on the laws 
and morals of society, by representing them in 
their true colours, than by concealing their 
deformity, and recommending them to notice, 
by the wit in which they clothe, and the false 
glare in which they place them. 

We are greatly concerned to find that the 
only magistrate who showed a disposition to 
follow up with severity these atrocious barba- 
rities, was the Rev. Mr. Prettyman; he was 
left alone on the bench, and attacked by all the 
sporting newspapers for his interference. It 
is almost amusing, if the term could be applied 
in such a horrid affair, to hear him abused by 
* Bell's Life in Londoa,” for wishing to put a 
op to these murders,as Mr. Wilberforce is by 
“ Frazer's Magazine,” for his efforts in putting 
enend to slavery. But the inflexible magis- 
trate persisted with the most laudable perseve- 
rance, and further declared his determination 
“to bring to justice the men of fortune who 
had degraded themselves by patronizing such 
outrages on humanity, and the laws of God and 
man.’ He has our warmest approbation, and 
as far as it goes, the strongest support we can 
give him. 

— 
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A SECOND VISIT TO THE GRAND 
NATIONAL CEMETERY. 
June 1st, 2000. 
I rromisep you a further account of this 
splendid establishment, and of tiie monuments 
that adorn it. My progress in copying the in- 
scriptions has been greatly retarded by the 
gloom of the weather—the winter having set 
in, and the ground being covered with snow. 
The promenade is at present therefore nearly 
deserted; but in the spring, about November, 
the walks are thronged with fashionables and 
philosophers, forming a kind of moral masque- 
rade. Te is as if Westminster-Abbey had been 
removed to Kensington-gardens. 
veneer | along a terrace commanding a 
fine view of London New-Town, lately erected 
upon the old heath at Hampstead, I shall con- 
tinue my walk through the inner enclosure, 
which, as I formerly mentioned, is appropri- 
ated to the reception of remarkable persons of 
past ages. The monument of the Rev. Ep- 
warp InvinG, here engaged my attention. It 
is distinguished by a full-length figure of that 
eminent person, in the act of handing to Lord 
Gambier, at a public meeting of the London 
Hibernian Society, a gold watch, “the dying 
“ of a dear brother,” as a pledge of a future 
— to the charity. The inscription runs 
1U8 > 
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“ Extending some leagues along this space 
lies the great Leviathan of oratory, 
the fossil-remains of the most popular of 
preachers, 
the Mammoth of metaphors ; 
who, with a tale eloquent and ornamental, 
lashed the rebellious into obedience, 
and the torpid into admiration and awe. 
The greatest orator of the age 
by at least two inches, 
he looked down on his contemporaries with 
contempt; 
and being superior to the rest of mankind, 
he was free from the meanest of all passions, 
envy. 
He rivalled, in the flow of his figures, 
the multiplication-table, or a quadrille. 
Like Samson's, 
his strength might be said to lie in his hair; 
the curls whereof reached from the Highlands 
to Hatton-garden ; 
so that every Lock 
was as an Essay on the Human Understanding 
His eloquence operating like steam, 
in drawing a considerable number of carriages, 
having exercised the horses of the nobility for 
three successive weeks— 
having withered the bower of Moore's fame 
with a glance, 
and dispelled the pyramid of Byron with a 
breath, 
he ascended in an imaginative balloon 
in search of the Millennium; 
but unfortunately striking his head against a 
star, 
he was thrown out, 
and fell into a stupor, or poetical trance, 
from which he never recovered.” 


Adjoining this, stands the monument of a 
different person from the same country, sur 
mounted by a figure of Hope attended by a 
troop of Pleasures: she is writing the name of 
CamPseELt, on a column overlooking the ocean 
—on which also the following lines appear :-— 


* A mind by habit, more than nature, bold; 

A heart, though cautious, not constrained and 
cold; 

A taste refined, a judgment strong and clear 

A fancy full and sportive, yet severe; 

And above all, that rich and radiant glow, 

The sense of freedom, brightening all below ; 

All these—though all may not undimmed re 
main— 

By turns adorn or dignify his strain. 

And yet—for truth can act no flatterer's part—- 

Nature in him too often looked like art. 

He loved to lead the intellects a dance, 

And dress out Common-sense like rare Ro- 
mance ; 

He wrapped. her easy limbs and artless breast 

In the false splendour of a spangled vest; 

And hid the honest beauty of her brow 

In shrivelled leaves from some old laurel 
bough ; 

Refined—till certainty seemed turned to doubt 

And polished reason till he wore it out. 

His line became a serpent’s last year's skin, 

Which, smooth and shining, bears no life 
within. 
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In early life he struck the harp of Hope, 

Less full than Dryden, and less fine than Pope ; 
Yet strength and sweetness mingle in his line, 
And noble thoughts in noble numbers shine.” 


The device on the next monument is a 
Hoop, with a double face peeping from beneath 
it, accompanied by this inscription :— 


“ Reader, whoe'er you are— 
Perchance a youth 
That loves the truth— 
Drop now a natural tear; 
For one who loved it too, is lying here. 
He and his lyre are buth laid down in sooth 
And oh, ye artists--ye who draw afar, 
Draw near! 
Ye bards, who merely blow a reed, 
Now read the blow 
Which funless fate has just decreed— 
Hood is below! 
Not Admiral, but admirable Hood, 
Who wore no sword, but gave us cuts—in 
wood, 
As well as verse, 
In lines all quaint and terse ; 
Who made us laugh, and very often cry, 
‘That's good!’ 
And without trouble 
Contrived to make us see each sentence double. 
Who turned our ill-used language inside out, 
And round about, 
And searched it low and high; 
Who voyaged on with all his wits unfurled, 
And every day discovered a new world; 
An island-pun, far off and dim— 
If out of sight, ‘twas all the same to him. 
And when no new jokes met his eye, 
He turned the old, 
Melted them down, or made another mould. 
And when at last you thought, ‘ well, now he’s 
done,’ 
He'd find another pun, 
Hid in the small and secret cells 
Of most impracticable syllables, 
Just like a nun! 
And when he wished to give us raps, 
He put his puns, like children, in smaLt caps! 
To him no dactyll ever came amiss, 
And spondees were his bliss. 
For every joke a plot was laid 
That of itself appeared the work of ages ; 
And for each pun a train was laid 
That, like a king’s, employed a dozen pages. 
Thus he pursued his trade: 
Yet ah! with all this weight of worth, 
His witty things he seldom spoke, 
And ne'er in private gave away joke; 
But, like Mount Etna, frequently sent forth 
Volumes of smoke |” 


A monument near this, distinguished from 
most of the others by the exquisite taste and 
beauty of its embellishments, celebrates the 
union of Feeling and Imagination. It is com- 
posed of white marble, of the finest and costli- 
est kind; and underneath the name of Hr- 
MANS, appears, in faint characters—as if the 
hand had trembled as it traced them—the fol- 
lowing lines 


| 


} 





| 
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“ Whose is the hand that hath skilfully twined 

The — of the heart, and the flowers of the 
mind ? 

Whose is the harp that hath struck from its 
strings 

A music to waken all sensitive things? 

Tis hers, who erected—old nature her guide— 

An altar of fame on the wrecks of our pride; 

Who taught us that women, their spirits set 
free, 

Have souls that can measure the mountain and 
sea. 

Her genius could pierce the recesses of earth, 

And find in their sadness the music of mirth; 

Could bring us, when worn with the world 
and its grief, 

A welcome and voice, frum a star or a leaf; 

Yet making, while formed through all nature 
to roam, 

The tour of the heart and the regions of home. 

Her visions, her verses, though dazzling, are 
deep, 

And sympathy never sinks coldly to sleep. 

They cast upon childhood its rosiest hue, 

And brighten old age with a sunbeam or two. 

Her path in the world, though encircled by 
shade, 

Seemed only a rainbow—and ere it could fade, 

Elysian prospects attracted her gaze ; 

Bards hailed her with blessings, and sages with 
praise.” 


As if emphatically to mark the difference be- 
tween wisdom and worldliness, the next monu- 
ment is profusely decorated with contracts for 
loans, ledgers almost worn-out, money-bags, 
and bills for payment. Duke’s-place is dimly 
seen in the perspective. 

“ Erected in memory of the celebrated 
N. M. Rothschild, L. S. D. 
a Knight of the Golden Fleece. 

He was the greatest potentate of the times, 
holding the spirit of many empires in bonds, 
and making despots his debtors. 

He arrested Austria, and could have put Peru 
into his pocket. 

At a glimpse of the first page of his account- 
book, 

Cleopatra would have fainted, 

Croesus have died of envy, 


and Plutus himself have trembled for his im- 


mortality. 
His bills were like those of ostriches, swallow- 
ing every thing. 
In 1830, a stranger, 
(supposed to be either Munden or Mephisio- 
philis) 
stole mysteriously into his treasury, 
and left there two thousand sovereigns—but 
not his card. 

A golden tide, a Mediterranean of money, 
was perpetually flowing upon his banks. 
He was a personification of the Golden Calf; 
the only member of his persuasion 
that held oranges and black-lead pencils in 
contempt. 

His reign was at length ended by a mortifica- 
cation 
occasioned by the return of a bill, 
which was drawn on Government for Jewish 
emancipation, 
and dishonoured.”’ 
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A Second Visit to the Grand National Cemetery. 


On turning with no very reverential feelings 
from this tablet, a strange device met my eye. 
It consisted of an enormous phial; and on the 
label, which was signed “ H. Hatrorp,” these 
verses were inscribed :— 


“Pause! for a Knight is mouldering here, 
Without whom thrones could scarcely thrive; 
Who felt the pulse of every peer, 
Yet hath not left his peer alive. 


No vulgar patient e’er had he, 
He lulled no low-born sufferer's wo; 
Kings were his subjects; and his fee 
Provoked a “ fie” from every foe. 


The lapdog of a titled dame, 
If sick, he watched with tender eye ; 
But animals of humbler name, 
Merchants and mendicants, might die. 


Twas his to stand by royal beds 
And rob the fever of its fuel; 
To raise right honourable heads, 
And strengthen dukes with water gruel. 


Yet sure must he have had some trials 
In checking princes, prone to feed; 
And writing labels for the phials 
Of many a noble invalid. 


How could he say, with sober mien, 

‘Your Grace,’ to one who had the gout? 
Or call his highness still ‘ Serene,’ 

Who in a fever writhed about? 


His bulletins, most sad and serious, 
Begot in learned consultation, 

Were samples of the style mysterious, 
So innocent of information. 


And often when—while out of sight 

Was kept the patient's true condition— 
He spoke of an ‘ indifferent night,’ 

It meant (some fancied) the physician. 


He might have been a peer, retrieving 
The shattered state—but never would; 
His country's constitution leaving 
To find a doctor, how it could.” 


A gorgeous but not ungraceful monument 
now presents itself to the eye. It is dedicated 
to the Porr Laureat, who, with his wreath 
upon his brow, is riding on his Pegasus beside 
the King’s Muse (not a place, but a person). 
Various are the devices that form the rest of 
the composition—among them is a butt of 
sack standing upon a sackbut; uncut poems 
hidden beneath some splendid volumes of 
prose ; rainbows, and torn banners, doves and 
ravens; terminated by the following inscrip- 
lion. 


“ How are we puzzled to read him aright, 
This child of mingled clay! 

Set him, O Truth! before our sight, 

For surely was he a perplexing sprite 

As ever hopped, at pale midnight, 

From shadow to star, from dark to bright, 

Bewildered so with black and white 
That he couid not find his way. 


Few could pourtray this singular fay, 
Or shadow forth his mien; 

Titian could never have painted his hue, 
It changed from grey to green 





First he was yellow, then he was blue ; 
But finding that blue it would not do, 
He became in a very short time, I woen, 
As fine a crimson as ever was seen. 

And then the form of this changeful fay, 
It varied at least three times a day. 

An eagle amidst the light of morn, 
Soaring above the world in scorn ; 

And then a mole, all under ground, 

He travelled his little empire round, 
And threw the earth toward the skies, 

To shade the light from his dust-dimmed eyes 
And suddenly then would he change to a bat, 
That could not neither rest nor rise, 

Fluttering now, now falling flat, 
And flapped and flew—but grew tired of that 
And never exactly kif€w what to be at. 
And anon this fay would hide all day— 
How snugly would ae dwell— 
Now in a cap of liberty, 
And now in a church-bell; 
Or haply in some flower or tree, 
Singing in glory, singing in glee. 
And yet this wild eccentric fay, 
This elfin thing was a child of May; 
For the essence of love was in his mind, 
And an inward truth to man, 
And his spirit was often calm and kind 
As it was when life began.” 


Over a tablet, a little farther on, stands * 
skull half hidden by the mask of comedy 
Time is writing on a tombstone in the dis 
tance, “‘ Mr. Marruews ‘at Homer.” Un 
der the skull is inscribed :— 


“ This is the skull of Yorick the world’s jester: 
the genius of versatility and ventriloquism, 
the Democritus of the drama. 

The most fatal physician of hia age— 
he pretended to cure every complaint wit! 
laughter, 
of which he made every body die. 

He was a laughing loadstone. 

His eye (which was a capital one) was a whoe 
alphabet, 
and his face was universally red 
He took many voyages round the world of 
character, 
alone, and trusting to the compass of his voice, 
spreading his sails by the candle 
As he was seldom seen to advantage but in the 
evening, 

he was considered the Foote of the da, 
In the midst of his successes ‘ at home,’ he was 
at length found out, 
and convicted of receiving various stolen jests, 
the property of Joseph Miller, deceased , 
for which he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of a thousand puns.” 


The next group consists of the spirits of 
Grattan, Sheridan, Fox, Curran, Canning, and 
Moore, surrounding Lapy Moreéay, who, ir 
the character of the Wild Irish Girl, seated on 
the point of a rock enveloped in clouds, is sup 
posed to sing the following strcin :— 


‘“‘ Oh, ye spirits patriotic, 
Fervid, fearless, fine, and free; 

That 'mid elements chaotic, 
Lit the lamp of liberty ! 
2E2 
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Oh, ye speakers, statesmen, sages, 
Souls within the breezes curled; 
Oh, ye pamphleteers, whose pages 
Have electrified the world ! 


Oh, ye hearts, that hated high rents, 
Bringing guineas down to groats ; 

Oh, ye bards, that launched on tyrants 
All the thunder of your thoughts : 

Oh, ye mountains—oh, ye meadows— 
Where the finer feelings start; 
Proving still how much the head owes 
To the wisdom of the heart! 


Oh, ye waters round these summits, 
Coral cities, towns of pearl, 

Sun and moon, and st@rs and comets, 
Hear your own Wild Irish Girl! 
Long my soul hath been among ye, 

In your light my spirit rose; 

Worlds may witness how I've sung ye 
In my brilliant, balmy prose! 


But I sung your glories only 

To exalt my country’s name, 

When her vales were sad and lonély, 
And her bright hills blushed with shame 
Erin and Emancipation, 

Civil and religious schemes, 

Education, population, 

Ever were my darling dreams! 


Till at length the tree of knowledge 
Reared its green and golden head ; 

And each cottage was a college 

Where my youthful tales were read 
Maids and matrons, chained in muslin, 
With embroidery on their laps, 

I aroused with pages puzzling, 

Decked with French and Spanish scraps. 


Soon they scoffed at silk and satin, 
Wrapt in metaphysics’ joys; 

While their children, lured by Latin, 
Sought for intellectual toys. 
Oh, ye flower-crowned hills of Erin, 
Oh, ye waves that round me curl, 
If ye are not hard of hearing, 

Hear your own Wild Irish Girl!” 


This is succeeded by a slab of Quaker-like 
plainness, presenting, with the name of Brr- 
sarp Barron, the annexed stanzas :-— 


“ First of the Friendly Sect, to whom 

The poet's privilege was given, 

To lift the mind from mortal gloom 
And link the heart to heaven! 


He turned from passion’s paths of light 
To pleasant thoughts and peaceful things ; 
And envied not the eagle's flight;— ~ 
The dove had lent him wings. 
And thus be sung—his simple note 
Not unadorned or free from fire ; 
For Music breathed in all he wrote, 
And love hung on his lyre.” 
A tribute to Suri follows next in succes- 
sion. The genius of Erin is writing his name 


upon ber proudest scroll, with a wing-feather | 


from one of her eagles. 


* Although no ‘ statue’ rose in Grecian pride, 
No* fund: 





‘rolled round him in a glittering tide, | 
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His was a nature on whose ample shrine 
The patriot flame burnt dazzling and divine. 
He asked for all, the liberty to bear 

Our honest thoughts as open as the air ; 
And owned, by servile shackles unconfined, 
No cause, no kin, no party, but mankind. 

In the fierce feud by old contention nursed, 
His was the finest mind, if not the first ; 
Nor could the touch of time or toil efface 
Its ancient fervor and poetic grace.” 


Passing from this, my attention was attract- 
ed by a curious and somewhat grotesque mo- 
nument, representing Sir Evwarv Parrr 
floating on a walrus amidst frozen islands; he 
is nearly sinking under the weight of several 
quarto volumes. The inscription is as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Beneath a sheet of ice near this spot 
is deposited the renowned Non-conductor, 
and commander of the Ex-expeditions ; 
who, in consideration 
of his being several times benighted abroad, 
was beknighted at home. 
He was the hero of disappointment, an enthu- 
siast in expectation ; 
making many voyages in a north west 
direction, 
and returning by the same route ; 
for though he was skilful in his canvas, 
he never reached the head of the Pole. 
Having spent half a century 
in digging for various hidden treasures— 
amongst which were the philosopher's stone 
and the author of ‘ Junius,’ 
he undertook a voyage of discovery 
in search of himself, 
who had been for some time Jost in the 
wilderness of speculation. 
His success in this singular enterprise 
has never been ascertained.” 


We now approach one, more novel in its 
character than any of the others. It is divided 
into two scenes; in one of these, Messrs. 
Nasu, Soanr, anp Smirke, habited as the 
weird sisters, are hovering over an old city, 
and striking the walls down with their broom- 
sticks; in the other they are rebuilding them 
ina fantastic style, each part undergoing many 
alterations. But the dialogue that follows, 
which is more like an epilogue than an epi- 
taph, will afford the necessary explanation :-— 


“ Nash. Here have we three met again. 

Soane. In the city and on the plain, 
Like the banished Graces, we 
Seek each other's company. 

Smirke. Three Dis-Graces here we'll reign, 
New improvements to project, 
Folly’s fabrics to erect. 
Building up and pulling down. 
Sisters, we'll surprise the town. 
Let us now astonish the town, 
Building up and pulling down. 
Medley mansions shall be built, 
Straw-roofed temples, stables gilt ; 
And for people of lower grades, 
Cottages with colonnades. 
Hall-like huts and hut-like halls, 
Churches that shall shame St. Paul’s, 
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Quadrant, crescent, square and street, 

Where each order of art shall meet. 

That will be a funny feat. 

Sisters, now begin it here— 

Marble, mortar, both are near. 

Spirits, mount—but not too far; 

Oh, what little Wrens we are! 

Let us soar—but not too far ; 

Oh, what tiny Wrens we are! 

What have you brought to begin the 
work ? 

A front from the Swiss, and a roof 
from the Turk; 

A Gothic arch, and a turret or two. 

A column from Athens, it couldn't be 
finer, 

And part of a painted Pagoda from 
China. 

Nash. That will do— 

So. & Sm. But what bring you ? 

Nash. An extinguisher steeple to puzzle the 

people ; 
And such a dumpling of a dome 
As never was seen in Greece or 

Rome, 

This shall be set on the topmost 
height 

Of a palace—to keep it out of sight ! 

Soon shall glory’s golden wreath 
Crown the wondrous work ; 

Nash no more shall gnash his teeth, 
Smirke shall only smirk ; 

And beneath the trophied stone 

Soane’s wild-oats will soon be sown. 
Let the soaring eagles view 
What we little Wrens can do!” 


Smirke. 


All. 
Nash. 


Soane. 


Smirke. 


The following lines are incribed upon a slab 
of white marble, in the form of a bank-note, 
having the name of Rocens in the corner : 


“ By Plutus and Apollo taught to soar, 

He issued notes unknown to bards before, 

The prince of punsters and of diners-out, 

His smallest word was echoed with a shout; 

And, sure as breakfast came, his evening hints 

Were read at least in ten admiring prints ; 

For all the jokes that wits would scorn to 
claim 

Or call their own, were published in his name. 

Punster and poet, thus he dined his way 

Te high renown, on half a line a day. 

Mistaking purity for strength and power, 

He'd paint a forest as he'd paint a flower; 

Preferred the graceful to the free and grand, 

And sung of strife and storm in murmurs 
bland. 

His fiercest torrent fell in liquid gold, 


And in mellifluous notes his hoarsest thunder | 


rolled.”’ 


The following epitaph speaks for itself. 


“ Under this slab, the largest that Stonehenge 
would afford, 
are deposited the multitudinous remains of 
Messrs. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green, 
once of Paternoster-row. 
Distance alone prevented their interment in 
the Cathedral at Rheims. 
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Linked together in during life, 
there has been no dissolution of partnership in 
death; 
all being sleeping-partners in the same 
concern. 

In an age renowned for frequent prosecutions, 
no attorney-general ever ventured to attack 
them, 
on account of their numbers. 

After publishing a list of volumes 
sufficient to have educated all the negroes 
and the common-council of London ; 
more than a million Scotts could have written, 
or an unlimited number of Parrs and Porsons 
have read ; 
they fell victims to a monster 
(whose march was more extraordinary than 
Napoleon's) 
named Intellect; 
by whose means so much intuitive knowledge 
was speedily disseminated, 
that men became too wise to read, 
literature was voted unfashionable, and books 
were no longer required. 

These voluminous and distinguished persons 
died of a broken heart each, 
in the year 1850.” 


From numerous other tributes, deserved and 
| undeserved, I have selected one to close my 
| present account with. The embellishments of 
this tomb are as graceful and as varied as the 
genius of its inhabitant: they are drawn alike 
from the town and the country, from Berk- 
shire and Brydges-street; dramas and rural 
sketches, green-rooms and green-fields, musi- 
cians and milk-maids. In the centre is a 
figure of Miss Mirrorn, standing between a 
tragedian and a plough-boy. Beneath is this 
| inscription. 


“ Spirit of nature, if ever thy flame 

Burned in a bosom or hallowed a name, 

Hers was the light who hath pictured thy 
mien, 

Though but a beam of its beauty were seen. 

Fondly and faithfully following thy track, 

Now looking onward and now looking back ; 

Hovering wherefer thy footstep hath strayed, 

| Darting and dancing through sunshine and 





shade; 
Watching the cricket, in innocent mirth— 
game or the insect—the green or the 
hearth. 


| The 

| Now she but spoke in a whisper, a word, 

| A song or a sigh, like the note of a bird : 

| Now like a grasshopper, now like a bee, 
Hid in the long grass, or hived in a tree. 

| Borrowing from truth a most fanciful wing, 


| A sheep in her eyes was a marvellous thing. 

| Her ploughs were as chariots, her carts were 
all cars, 

| And her clowns were like courtiers in ribbons 
and stars. 

Each sound in the Village still lives in her 

tone, 

| And hedges and gates quite immortal have 

grown. 

| She — out a pathway through forest and 

} ain, 

But her feet ever turned to some narrow green 
ane, 
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With trees and a spire, and a farmhouse be- 
low— 

Ducks, daisies, and dogs, and a damsel or so. 

And thus, with the graces and gambols of song 

Saluting each object, she journied along. 

The spirit of beauty awoke at her will, 

And laurels and love were her destiny still.” 


—__ 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING. 


How hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend, that's lose, their books, 

Are snared by anglers—folks that fish 
With literary hooks ; 


Who call and take some favourite tome, 
But never read it through ; 

They thus complete their set at home, 
By making one at you. 


Behold the book-shelf of a dunce 
Who borrows—never lends ; 

Yon work, in twenty volumes, once 
Belonged to twenty friends. 


New tales and novels you may shut 
From view—'tis all in vain; 
They're gone—and though the leaves are 
“cut,” 
They never “ come again.” 


For pamphiets lent I look around, 
For tracts my tears are spilt; 

But when they take a book that’s bound, 
"Tis surely extra-guilt. 


A circulating library 
Is mine—my birds are flown; 
There's one odd volume left, to be 
Like all the rest, a-lone. 


I, of my “‘ Spencer” quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken ; 
Of “ Lamb” I've but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my “ Bacon.” 


My “ Hall” and “ Hill” were levelled flat, 
But “ Moore” was still the cry ; 

And then, although | threw them “ Sprat,” 
They swallowed up my “ Pye.” 


O’er every thing, however slight, 
They seized some airy trammel ; 
They snatched my “ Hogg” and “ Fox” one 
night, 


And pocketed my “ Campbell.” 


And then [ saw my “ Crabbe” at last, 
Like Hamlet's, backward go; 

And as my tide was ebbing fast, 
Of course I lost my “ Rowe.” 


I wondered into what balloon 
My books their course had bent; 
And yet, with all my marvelling, soon 
I found my “ Marvell’ went. 


My “ Mallet” served to knock me down, 
Which makes me thus a talker; 
And once, while I was out of town, 


My “ Johnson” proved a Walker. 
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While studying o'er the fire one day 
My “ Hobbes,” amidst the smoke ; 
They bore my “ Colman” clean away, 

And carried off my “ Coke.” 


They picked my “ Locke,” to me far more 
Than Bramah’s patent's worth ; 

And now my losses I deplore 
Without a “ Home” on earth. 


If once a book you let them lift, 
Another they conceal ; 

For though I caught them stealing “ Swift,” 
As swiftly went my “ Steele.” 


“ Hope” is not now upon my shelf, 
Where late he stood elated; 

But what is strange, my “ Pope” himself 
Is excommunicated. 


My little “ Suckling” in the grave 
Is sunk, to swell the ravage ; 

And what ‘twas Crusoa's fate to save 
"Twas mine to lose—a “ Savage.” 





Even “ Glover's” works I cannot put 
| _ My frozen hands upon ; 

| Though ever since | lost my “ Foote,” 
My “ Bunyan” has been gone. 


My “Hoyle” with “ Cotton” went ;-—op- 


| 
} 
| pressed, 

| My “ Taylor” too must fail ; 

| To save my “ Goldsmith” from arrest, 
} In vain f offered “ Bayle.” 

{ 


I “Prior” sought, but could not see 
The “ Hood” so late in front ; 

| And when I turned to hunt for “ Lee,” 

| Oh! where was my “ Leigh Hunt?” 


| I tried to laugh, old Care to tickle, 

| Yet could not “ Tickell” touch ; 

| And then, alack! I missed my “ Mickle" — 
And surely Mickle’s much. 


Tis quite enough my griefs to feed, 
My sorrows to excuse, 

To think I cannot read my “ Reid,” 
Nor even use my “ Hughes.” 


To “ West,” to “ South,” I turn my head, 
Exposed alike to odd jeers ; 

For since my “ Roger Ascham's” fled, 
I ask ‘em for my “ Rogers.” 


There's sure an eye that marks as well 
The blossom as the sparrow; 

Yet all unseen my “ Lyly” fell— 
*T was taken in my “ Barrow.” 


They took my “ Horne” and “ Horne Tooke’ 
too; 
And thus my treasures flit. 
I feel, when I would “ Hazlitt” view, 
The flames that it has lit. 





My word's worth little, “ Wordsworth” gone, 
If I survive its doom ; 

How many a bard I doated on 
Was swept off—with my “ Broome!” 


A thing so fondly hoped: 
Like Doctor Primrose, [ may cry, 


| 
My classics would not quiet lie, 
“ My ‘ Livy’ has eloped!” 











































The true Plan of a Living Temple 


my life is wasting fast away— 

suffer from these shocks ; 

And though I've fixed a lock on “ Gray,” 
There's grey upon my locks. 


I'm far from “ Young"—am growing pale— 
I see my “ Butler” fly ; 

And when they ask about my ai/, 
“Tis ‘ Burton’!” I reply. 


They still have made me slight returns, 
And thus my griefs divide ; 

For, oh! they’ve cured me of my “ Burns,” 
And eased my “ Akenside.” 


Bat all I think I shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn; 

For as they never found me “ Gay,” 
They have not left me “ Sterne.” 


From the Monthly Mazazine. 


THE TRUE PLAN OF A LIVING TEM- 
PLE. By the -luthor of Farewell to Time, 
&c. 3 vols. 12mo. 


Wirn a fixed conviction that we are des- 
tined for a consecutive and superior state of 
existence, the purpose of the very earnest and 
eloquent author of these volumes of enlighten- 
ed devotion is to determine in what light we 
should regard the occupations and pursuits of 
this life. Strange notions on these matters 
seem every where prevalent. In the minds of 
the most serious, there is a perpetual struggle 
between the interests of this world and the 
next—forced by inevitable circumstances to 
attend to what is before them—bound by the 
most imperative obligations to regard what is 
in expectation, and all the while distrusting 
the compatibility of the two. These notions 
and suspicions are enforced by divines and mo- 
ralists. Listen to them—and it must puzzle 
the acutest of us to discover what we are here 
for at all, if we are to separate ourselves from 
that into which we find ourselves plunged, 
and from which we cannot, while we stay, es- 
cape. In the mind of the author, they teach 
what is wholly alien from the doctrines of 
Christianity. They misrepresent the matter 
miserably ; as if, in fact, Christ proposed to 
withdraw men’s affections from earth to hea- 
ven, while, all along, his object was, and it is 


his language too, rather to bring down heaven | 


upon earth—not to teach them to betake them- 


selves, in imagination, to heaven, but to aid | 


in spreading it, in reality, upon earth. The 
“kingdom of heaven” was perpetually in his 
mouth—it was the eternal subject of his dis- 
courses. What this kingdom of heaven then 
means, forms the first grand division of the au- 
thor’s inquiry. It isthe reign of knowledge, 
virtue, freedom, concord, order, and happiness; 
and we must frankly confess we have never 
seen the matter so eloquently, and we may say 
so philosophically developed. This is a king- 
dom peculiar to no time or country. The qua- 
lities which characterize it have always been 
visible, more or less, as long as man has exist- 
ed: they have even predominated, in spite of 
the reign of darkness in all its hateful forms. 
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The appearance of Christ was more to extend 
the limits of this kingdom than to found it, 
and especially to connect it with our after ex- 
istence. 

As Christians we are, perhaps, in an especial 
manner, subjects of this kingdom; and the au- 
thor’s next effort is directed to ascertain what 
is the object proposed to us as subjects of this 
kingdom. Heaven upon earth, and heaven 
above the earth, are but two states, two as- 
pects of the same thing—they are but differ- 
ent evolutions of one universal scheme. To 
talk of their interests, then, being incompati- 
ble, is idle, and the old and ineffective repre- 
sentations are no longer receivable. A new 
turn is given to the whole matter; and we no 
longer fly from the world, in terror of corrup- 
tion, but to it, for the purpose of promoting, 
by all our energies, the extension of God's 
kingdom—in other words, to cultivate and 
spread knowledge, virtue, freedom, and felici- 
ty. Perfection, accordingly, is the object pro- 
posed to us as the business and duty of loyal 
subjects of this spiritual kingdom—the object 
to be steadily and heartily aimed at; not per- 
fection in an absolute sense, for such a notion 
is absurd, because impracticable in fact; but 
rather, as the author expresses it, perfecting, 
by which he means a perpetual improving, 
without the possibility of exhausting the re- 
sources of improvement. 

Though partly implied in the preceding di- 
vision, the author's third effort is to inquire 
into the best means of accomplishing the ob- 
ject thus proposed to us as subjects of the 
kingdom of heaven. These are to raise in our 
minds to the highest the standard of excel- 
lence—to encourage the most exalted notions 
of moral beauty—to take care that, in thus 
elevating our standard, we do not get into the 
regions of fancy, and lose sight de practical 
reference to the business of life—to keep a 
strict eye and close vigilance upon the enalee 
duties—to suffer nothing, in short, to escape 
our own observance—do nothing by mere ha- 
bit, but all with a view to the stheouaas of 
the great interests of God's kingdom. In his 
fourth division, he throws a rapid glance over 
what he terms a good life—the life to be pur- 
sued, that is, of course, by a subject of this 
kingdom, who has ascertained his position and 
his point, and the best means of accomplishing 
it. It consists of maxims and rules of a gene- 
ral cast, and for general situations, without 
any minutie, or any attempt at individualizing. 
The difference between this and the preceding 
division is that which is discernible between 
pointing out the path which must be followed, 
and giving such directions as will enable the 
person who enters upon it to pursue it with 
steadiness and success. 

We can do no more than give this bare and 
most imperfect outline of the author's views. 
Nothing short of copious extracts could pre- 
sent an adequate notion of the large and ca- 
tholic views of the work—the original and 
independent conceptions—the preterition of 
technicalities—the intensity of feeling—the 
fervour of eloquence, not flighty and flashy, 
but full and argumentative—and the deep sin- 
cerity and conviction that pervades every page 
of these earnest effusions. The sharp eyes of 
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an orthodox divine will readily detect a good 
deal of what sounds latitudinarily ; but the au- 
thor is obviously one who is little inclined to 
respect artificial creeds and exclusive articles : 
he looks for the spirit of the question, and 
seems to have found it. The writer is well 
read in German divines, especially of the 
school of Reinhard; and has successfully 
learnt, from Brown, to distrust abstractions, 
and renounce superfluous distinctions. 


From the British Magazine. 


THE LAST SIGH OF THE MOOR. 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


which, after their expulsion, the Moorish king and his 
followers took their farewell view of Granada. 


Winxpisxe along at break of day 
And armed with helm and spears, 
Along the martyrs’ rocky way 
A king comes with his peers; 
Unto the eye a splendid sight 
Making the air all richly bright, 
Seen flashing dove the trees,— 
But to the heart a scene of blight, 
Sadder than death are these. 


For brightly fall the morning rays 
Upon a conquered king ; 

The breeze that with his banner plays, 
Plays with an abject thing : 

Banner and king no more will know 

Their rightful place midst friend and foe 
Proud clarion cease thy blast! 

Or changing to the wail of wo, 
Breathe dirges for the past. 


Along, along, by rock and tower, 
That they have failed to keep, 
By wood and vale, their fathers’ dower, 
The exiled warriors sweep: 
The chevroned steed no more elate, 
As if he knew his rider's fate 
Steps languidly and slow,— 
As if he knew Granada’s gate, 
Now open to the foe! 


Along, along, till all is past 
That once they called their own, 

Till bows the pride of strength at last, 
And knights like women moan! 

Pausing upon the green hill side 

That soon their city towers will hide, 
They lean upon their spears— 

And hands that late with blood were dyed. 
Are now washed white with tears. 


Another look from brimming eyes 
Along the glorious plain, 

Elsewhere may spread as lovely skies, 
Elsewhere their monarch reign ; 

But never more in that bright land, 

With all his chivalry at hand, 
Now dead or far departed ! 

And from the hill side moves the band, 
The bravest, broken hearted ! 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


CHAMOIS-HUNTING. 
BY AN ALPEN-JAGER. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 


Ber I fear my reader must by this time have 
become quite tired of my personal adventures; 
I will therefore, with his good leave, venture 
a few general remarks upon chamois-hunting. 
I have already alluded to the temptations it 
presents to the mountaineers of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol; and from my own experience, 
am convinced that its fascination would be ae 
knowledged by any young man fond of any 
sport at all, and with a soul capable of feeling 
the sublimer scenes of nature. Many are the 
native chasseurs who sacrifice their lives to its 
perilous joys. To the young, the most fatal 


} accidents usually occur from new fallen snow, 
The Spaniards gave this name to the eminence from | 


which both makes their footing insecure, and 
hides the crevices in the glaciers. But the old 
often perish from attempting dangerous springs, 
or passes, which they had eon accustomed to 
accomplish in safety, while their limbs possess 
ed the strength and elasticity of youth. 

There is no hunter of any experience but 
must have many wonderful instances of pre- 
servation to record. To follow the sport, as | 
have done, there is just such a degree of dan- 
ger as to invest it with a spirit of adventure 
that is highly delightful to a youthful mind, in 
these unchivalrous matter-of-fact days. It is 
impossible to go through a single day of real 
chamois-hunting without passing many huo- 
dred places in which one false step would be 
inevitable destruction. But with the know- 
ledge of this danger, there is at the same time 
a consciousness of one’s powers, and a proud 
confidence that they are equal to encounter 
and overcome the hazard, which excite emo- 
tions of satisfaction unknown to any but a 
chasseur. This satisfaction may very possibly 
arise from pride, or vanity, or any other amia- 
ble feeling to which modern philosophers are 
so fond of elevating the motives of human ac 
tions; but whencesoever its source, I only 
know that it is deep and heart-felt. Then, the 
object of the chase being an animal possessed 
of all the senses in the greatest pestbotion, it 
requires the utmost exertion of the human fe- 
culties, under the guidance of reason, to ont- 
wit him. This difficulty of course gives to the 
pursuit additional zest; which is also doubtless 
enhanced by recollecting how few of one’s 
countrymen have succeeded in it. For which 
of the sons of men can forbear feeling a con- 


| scious pride in doing what no one else has 


| done? 


Is it not this same principle that has 
inspired some with the noble ambition of 
wearing a coat like no one’s else; and taught 
others to descend from the throne of half the 
world? 

But after all, its highest and purest gratifica- 
tion arises from the grandeur of the scenery, 
in which alone this sport can be followed. The 
chamois has been confined by its Maker to 
those icy palaces of nature, amidst which that 
Maker’s presence is more immediately and 
sensibly felt. It has always struck me that 
the ocean is the fittest emblem, and conveys 
the deepest impression of God's immensity and 




















ctefnity ; the Alps, of his unapproachable pow- 
er, and everlasting unvariableness. Jn the sea, 
wave succeeds wave for ever and for ever ; bil- 
low swells upon billow, and you see no end 
thereof. But magnificent a spectacie as ocean 
ever is, at all times, and under all aspects, it 
still cannot be enjoyed without some alloy. It 
must be seen either from a ship, in which man 
enters too much; or from the land, which 
again breaks the unity of the idea. 

The effect of the scenes among which the | 
chamois hunter lives, is weakened by no such | 
intrusion as this. Man’s works enter not there. | 
From the moment he quits the chalet in which 
he has taken his short rest, until his return, he 
gees no trace of man; but dwells amid scenery 
stamped only with its Creator's omnipotence 
and immutability. Nature is always interest- | 
ing. Elsewhere she is lovely, beautiful; here | 
she is awful, sublime. Elsewhere she shrouds 
all things in a temporary repose, again to 
clothe them with surpassing beauty and ver- 
dure. But Aere there is no change: such as 
the first winter beheld them, after they spran 
from the hands of their great Architect, roe | 
they still are—like himself, unchangeable and 
unapproachable. Nor summer's heat, nor win- 
ter's cold, have any effect on their everlasting | 
hues; nor can the track or works of man stain 
the purity of their unsullied snows! His voice 
may not even reach that upper air to disturb 
“the sacred calm that breathes around’’—that 
stilly silence which holds for ever, save when 
the lauwine wakes it with the voice of thun- 
der! In such situations, it is impossible not to 
feel as far elevated in mind as in body, above 
the petty cares, the frivolous pursuits, “the 
low ambition,” of this nether world. If any 
one desire really to feel that all is vanity here 
below; if he wish to catch a glimpse of the yet 
undeveloped capabilities of his nature, of those 
mysteriaus longings, after which the heart of 
man so vainly yet so earnestly — ;—let him 
wander amongst the higher Alps, and alone. 

Scenes like these must be seen and felt; 
they cannot be described. Languages were 
formed in the plain; and they have no words 
adequately to represent the sensations which 
ul must have experienced among mountain 
scenery. A man may pass all his life in towns, 
and the haunts of men, without knowing he 
possesses within him such feelings as a single | 
day's chamois-hunting will awaken. A lighter 
and a purer air is breathed there ; and the Sede, 
being invigorated by exercise and temperance, 
renders the mind more capable of enjoyment. 
Though earthly sounds there are none, | have 
aften remarked, amid this solemn silence, an 
andefinable Aum, which yet is not sound, but 
seems, as it were, the still small voice of na- 
tare communing with the heart, through other 
senses than we are at present conscious of pos- | 
sessing. 

But not to analyze the cause of its charm, | 
there is doubtless a fascination in the lonely 
sublimities of Alpine scenery, which nothing 
else earthly, to my mind, can approach. And 

{ 








if the Arab feels such ungovernable rapture 
when launching his courser into the bosom of 
the desert, is it to be wondered that the same 
transport should swell the Alp-hunter's breast, 
who enjoys the same sensation of freedom, the 
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same absence of man, with the addition of 
scenery of unparalleled a 

Seldom or never have | experienced such 
thrilling, yet tranquil delight, as when re- 
posing beneath sone over-arching rock, in full 
view of Mont Blanc, or Monte Rosa, with my 
chasseurs at my side, and perhaps a dead cha- 
mois at my feet. 

All was calm and silent. Nothing near us 
spoke of animated life, except perchance a 
butterfly, borne by the etorm far from its native 
flowers. We seemed alone in the world; but 
how different is this Jonelinees from that felt 
by those “who, shut in chambers, think it 
loneliness!” It was a solitude that exalted, 
not debased, the mental faculties; that sooth- 
ed, that purified, that invigorated the soul; 
that taught one to forget this world indeed, 
but that raised the thoughts to another and a 
better world. 

If ever my earthly spirit has been roused to 
a more worthy contemplation of the Almighty 
Author of creation, it has been at such mo- 
ments as these; when I have looked around on 
a vast amphitheatre of rocks, torn by ten thou- 
sand storms, and of Alps clothed with the 
spotless mantle of everlasting snow. Above 
me, was the clear blue vault of heaven, which 
at such elevations seems so perceptibly nearer 
and more azure: far below me, the vast gla- 
cier, from whose chill bosom issues the future 
river, which is there commencing its long 
course to the ocean: high over head, those icy 
pinnacles on which countless winters have 
spread their dazzling honours: who is there 
that could see himself surrounded by objects 
such as these, and not feel his soul elevated 
from Nature to Nature's God? Yes, land of 
the mountain and the torrent! land of the gla- 
cier and the avalanche! who could wander 
amidst thy solitudes of unrivalled magnificence 
without catching a portion at least, of the in- 
spiration they are so calculated to excite? J 
wonder not that thy sons, cradled among th 
ever-matchless scenery, should cling with suc 
filial affection to the mountain-breast that 
nursed them, and yearn for their native cot 
amid the luxuries of foreign cities; when even 
a stranger, born in softer lands, and passing 
but a few months’ pilgrimage within thy bor- 
ders, yet felt himself at once attached to thee 
as to a second home ; nor yet can hear without 
emotion the sounds that remind him of thy 
hills of freedom! How has my heart beaten 
as, slinging my rifle at my back, and with 
walking-staff in hand, I have turned me from 
the evil cares and worse passions of cities, to 
meet the breeze, fresh from heaven, upon thy 
mountain’s side, and listen to the Ktihreihen of 
thy pastoral sons! ‘“ Heu! quanto minds est 
cum reliquis versari, quim tui meminisse!” I 
would not exchange the recollection of the 
hours I have passed among thy more hidden 
sublimities, for the actual and visible enjoy- 
ment of the tamer beauties of other countries! 
The future none can command; but deeply 
grieved indeed should I be if I thought I were 
never more to view thy pyramids of eternal 
snow hung in mid-heaven above me, nor tread 
again, though perchance with less elastic step, 
thy wide-spread fields of ice ! 

I must not conclude my little memoir with- 
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out giving some short account of the poor ani- 
mal which is the object of the chase. 

The chamois may be considered the ante- 
lope of the Alps. Its form is light and grace- 
ful, and its movements most elegant. I[t stands 
high upon the hind legs, which are remarkably 
strong. The feet are protected by a very hard 
horn, which being holiowed in the centre forms 
a sort of rim, that enables the animal to avail 
itself of the least footing. It is quite astonish- 
ing from what distances it will spring on to 
the smallest ledge imaginable, and never 
could hear of an instance of one being known 
to fall. The skin is of a brownish-yellow co- 
lour, but becomes much darker with age and 
on the approach of winter, when also the fur 
grows considerably thicker. [ts eye might 
rival the gazelle’s; and the head is furnished 
with two short black horns, that curve sharply 
back, and give it a very smart and intelligent 
look. 

The value of a chamois may be usually 
reckoned at about twenty francs, but this, of 
course, varies considerably, according to the 
neighbourhood of a good market and the size 
of the animal. A small young doe will weigh 
about 25 Ibs. but [ have killed one old buck in 
the Pyrenees that weighed very nearly 100 lbs.: 


| 


j 
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snow-line descends, the r chamois are 
obliged to come nearer their great enemy, 
man; who is himself compelled to retreat still 
lower by the general foe, frost. They usually, 
I believe, pass the rigours of winter in the 
pine forests which skirt most of the lower Alps; 


| but on this point, as I have never been in 


Switzerland during that season, 1 can only 
speak from hearsay. In the summer, they ge- 
nerally feed from daybreak until ten or eleven 


| o'clock. They then lie down in the shade; 


often in clefts, on the northern side of some 
precipitous cliff, till three or four in the 
afternoon, when they again feed till night. 
If the weather be very hot, they will frequent 


_ ly lie down at eight or nine in the morning, 


and will then feed for an hour before noon, at 
which time Marchietti assured me he had kill- 
ed the most. I have sometimes seen one evi- 


| dently acting as sentinel to the rest; but in 


' 


general it seemed to me that every eye and 
ear was on the watch. 

This knowledge of their habits, of thelr 
feeding-grounds, and of their passes, is indis- 


| pensable to the chasseur, both in order first to 


the common weight of the does is between | 


30 and 40lbs. The flesh tastes to me some- 


thing between hare and venison, though it is | 


perhaps rather coarser than either: it 1s gene- 
rally dressed like jugged hare. 

The bucks, except during the rutting sea- 
son, in general live separate from the does and 
from each other. The old ones especially, who 
are not so fond of clambering amongst the higher 
rocks, are usually to be found lower, and not 
unfrequently in the extensive fir forests. These 
are always the finest and fattest. 

The does, with their kids, flock together in 
herds, varying according to the number of 
them in the district. In the Grisons, | have 


seen as many as fifty together, and in the Py- | 


renees at least three times that number; 
though these last, perhaps, which were scat- 
tered along the sides of a very remarkable 
valley in the bosom of the Vigne Male, could 
hardly be said to form a single herd. Such 
numbers, however, are rare; in general, from 
five to twelve are found together. The cha- 
mois follow the line of the lowest snow. As 
the summer advances, that line of course re- 
cedes higher and higher; and the soil thus ex- 


} 


posed to the sun's vivifying influences, almost 


instantaneously produces a profusion of Alpine 
herbs, that amply suffice for a chamois’ “ slight 
munchings.” 
be very great; for a herd, on being shoi at, 
has been known to retire toan unapproachable 
citadel of perfectly bare rocks, whence it did 
not come down for seven days. There are 
every where throughout the higher mountains 
insulated plateaux (something like the “ Jar- 


Its powers of abstinence must 
} fixed with them the scene of the chasse, we 


din,” near Chamouni), which, though sur- | 
rounded on all sides by perpetual snow, are | 


themselves covered with the finest herbage ; 
and these are the favourite resorts of the cha- 
mois, especially when these plateaux are found, 
as they often are, at the upper end of any large 


| 
| 
| 
! 


glacier that penetrates deep into the bosom of | 


the wilder Alps. As winter approaches and the 


' whole family. 


find them, and afterwards to get within shot. 
The chamois, as I have said, possesses all the 
senses in perfection. None, perhaps, can see, 
and hear, and smell, farther than this animal, 
though this last sense seems to be its acutest 
sense. Indeed, in mere point of seeing, I should 
say the marmot is quicker than the chamois; 
and I have more than once lost a shot at the lat- 
ter by the marmot’s perceiving me in the act of 
cautiously stealing to my shooting-post, and 
giving his sharp whistle as he scuttled into his 
hole, whilst the chamois were yet feeding to- 
tally unconscious of their danger. 

It sometimes happens that the hunter comes 
unexpectedly in sight of a herd; in which 
case, if the distance be considerable, and he 
remain at once perfectly motionless, I have 
seen them stand stupidly staring at him for a 
long time, and then quietly move off to other 
ground at no great distance. But if they once 
smell him, they dart off instantly with the ut- 


| most rapidity, and are irretrievably lost. 


It may, perhaps, serve to give a clearer ides 
of the nature of chamois-hunting, if I shortly 
detail the plan | usually pursued. I generally 
had with me one chasseur, who accompanied 
me through a whole district; in addition to 
whom I always took the best I could hear of in 
each particular spot where I intended to shoot. 
l agreed with them for a crown a day, with 
which they were invariably content; but at 
the end I commonly added a gratuity, accord- 
ing as I had been satisfied with them. Having 


usually went up the evening before to the 
highest chalet in the neighbourhood, takin 
with us a supply of wine, white bread, an 
cold meat; as black bread and milk, with a 
hearty welcome, were the only things to be 
expected in the Sennman's summer cottage. 
There we slept as well as we could. Many 
time has my bed been a sheepskin thrown 
upon a hard board; or, at best some hay cover- 
ed with a clean sheet ; and rarely was my bed- 
room in any way divided from the sleeping, eat- 
ing, and cooking-room, of my guides and the 
et seldom have I slept more 
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soundly, and the insight these adventures | 


gave me into the genuine Alpine life, together 
with the unaffected anxiety of all to make the 
“Tremden Herr” as comfortable as possible, 
their simplicity of character, their curiosity, 
and extraordinary speculations as to me and 
my country, all combined to excite most 
strongly my interest at the time, and are not 


amongst the least pleasing of my present re- | 


collections. 
The next morning, we were always up at 


' which is, of course, the moment to shoot, 


least two hours before sunrise; and having | 


made a good breakfast on all sorts of “ Berg- 
speisen,” (inountain delicacies,) such as curds, 
whey, &c. hastened to reach our shooting- 
ground before dawn 
ceals himself behind a rock ; and, directly that 
t is light, patiently examines every likely 
spot, within two or three miles, through his 
telescope. It is here that the general know- 
ledge of their habits, and local acquaintance 
with their favourite haunts, are of so much use. 

Experience enables the eye to discover the 
animals at great distances. The first time I 
was in Switzerland I could not distinguish a 
chamois until it moved, although I knew the 
rery spot where it was lying. But the second 
summer, (having passed an intermediate ap- 
prenticeship in the Pyrenees,) I discovered 
them at least asoften as my guides; for which, 
no doubt, | was much indebted to an excellent 
telescope that I had purposely brought from 
England. 

When, therefore, you have found a herd, 
you watch to see whether they are tolerably 
stationary, and then carefully examine the 
surrounding country to determine how you can 
best approach within shot. In doing so, you 
must invariably take care to keep to leeward 
of them; and never, if possible, expose the 
person at any distance. The clothes should 
be of a uniform light stone colour, which will 
enable you sometimes to pass, for a short dis- 
tance, in sight, without being perceived. But 
this must always be done with the utmost cau- 
tion, and should never be resorted to except 
when absolutely unavoidable. 

To reach the herd thus without exposing 
yourself, you are often obliged to make a de- 
tour of several miles, in anxious ignorance all 
the time, whether the chamois be still remain- 
ing or not. I have invariably found it to be in- 
finitely the best plan to approach them from 
above, as they always direct their eyes down- 
wards. But when you come near the spot 
where you expect them to be, you must be 
particularly careful of your footing, as a single 
loose stone rolling down may alarm them, and 
defeat the whole day’s labour. 
amine your artillery, to see that all be right; 
you doff your cap, and cautiously creep up the 
rock that interposes between you and your 
prey; and with drawn breath and beating 
heart slowly advance half your eye above the 
ledge. Should vou discover them still in their 
place, and within shot, you must already con- 


The chasseur then con- | 





You then ex- | 


tider yourself amply repaid for all your exer- 
ba! ! 


tions; but should you succeed in killing one, 
you must not think that a month's labour has 
deen thrown away. The herd, at first, not 
knowing whence the danger comes, jump 
about in all directions; and their movements, 
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at this time, are particularly elegant. Mean- 
while, the attendant chasseur endeavours to 
imitate their whistle, and gets the best shot 
he can. Ina few seconds one takes the lead ; 
and they all set off with astonishing speed. 
When disturbed, they almost invariably mount 
up the rocks; but seldom, in a steep ascent, 
go more than twenty yards without stopping 
for an instant to look back at their enemy ; 
if 
vou should have been unable to get a shot be- 
fore. 

If a chamois has been killed, he is taken 
down to the nearest glacier, gutted and wash- 
ed; his four legs are then tightly bound toge- 
ther, and the chasseur carries him home upon 
his head. 

It sometimes happens that the herd is so 
placed as to render it quite impossible to ap- 
proach within shot. In thiscase you must pa- 
tiently wait for hours, until they move off to 
a more favourable position ; or if they show no 
disposition to stir, and the day be wearing 
apace, you station yourselves in the most likely 
places for them to pass, and one of the party is 
sent round to endeavour to drive them towards 
you. But though the hunters often display 
extraordinary sagacity in divining the passes 
they will choose, this method is always uncer- 
tain, and the shot unfavourable. 

The chasseurs of the Alps are usually inte- 
resting companions. They are almost always 
the most intrepid and superior young men of 
their respective neighbourhoods; and, with 
very few exceptions, as far as I have seen, may 
be depended on for honesty and fidelity. [ 
have mentioned that Marchietti Colani is not 
altogether to be trusted: and I was much 
surprised in the valley of Herens,—where, by 
the way, there are plenty of chamois,—to be 
warned by my host, the Curé, that there w 
few of his parishioners who would not shoot 
me for the sake of the few Louis d’ors | might 
have about me. But these are exceptions, and 
must not injure the great body of Swiss cha- 
mois-hunters, who are almost universally open- 
hearted and trustworthy. From the kfe they 
lead, it may well be supposed they have many 
strange things to relate that have happened to 
themselves ; and more, still stranger, that have 
existed only in their own imaginations. Every 
lake has its dragon ; and every mountain con- 
tains hidden treasures, which are guarded by 
legions of evil spirits. The solitary life they 
lead; the ever-varying forms that mists, &c 
are constantly giving to familiar objects; and 
doubtless, also. the wonderful escapes they 
often experience—conspire to nurse these su- 
perstitious feclings. They are necessarily ig- 
norant, and will, therefore, ask ridiculous ques- 
tions, as well as credit ridiculous marvels; but 
they are hardy, honest, good humcured, oblig- 
ing, hospitable; and often display a strength 
of character, and power of mind, which want 
but cultivation toshame many a lowlander. To 
some of them, I own, I became much attached 
Lord Byron is right in observing that nothing 
80 soon attaches people to each other as scram- 
bling over mountains, and encountering dan- 

ers together. Of both these incentives to 
riendship, one is sure to find plenty in cha- 
mois-shooting. Sometimes you are obligedto 
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Chamois- Hunting. 


climb up or down almost perpendicular cliffs— | forth and invigorates the nobler powers both of 


sometimes to creep along a narrow ledge on | 


body and mind ; and the ardour of the sport, 


the brink of a frightful precipice—sometimes | the spirit of adventure, and the magnificence 


to pass over crumbling ground where a single 
slip would hurl you down many hundred feet. 
For these and similar difficulties, a steady eye, 
cool head, and firm foot, are ind.spensable. 

But, after all, the chief dangers are on the 
glaciers, particularly if there be any new fallen 
snow which hides the crevices 

The danger is usually the greatest as you 
enter upon or are leaving a glacier, as the 
rents are most numerous near the sides re- 
member once crossing a vast glacier at the foot 
of Mount Velan, where we were long puzzled 
how to get off it. The only practicable place 
we could find was a sort of promontory of ice, 
which projected between two crevices of unfa- 
thomable depth. This crystal bridge was at 
first about a foot broad, and gradually tapered 
off to a point. Along this narrow and slippery 
causeway we had to pass sideways, until it be- 
came about two inches broad, and there to 
change our standing for a sitting position (a 
most difficult and perilous feat im such a situa- 
tion), and then to slide down six or eight feet 
to a point where one of the crevices was closed 
over. I wished to perform this dangerous tra- 
jet astride, but my guides (Anselm Trouchet, 
of Chamouni. and Le Gros Pierre, from the 
neighbouring village of St. Pierre,) urged me 
to foot it, as they did, and I was fool enough to 
do so. It reminded me most strongly of the 
Mahometan bridge of Al Sirat, except that, in- 


stead of “ the burning flood” beneath, | saw on | 


either side of me a yawning abyss of cold blue 
ice, that became gradually of an intenser 
azure, till it at last melted into rayless dark- 
ness. 

Another time, when out with the Jacquets, 
near Mont Blanc, we were obliged to pass 
along the steep side of a mountain coated with 


of the scenery, so occupy and elevate the 
heart, that, without boasting any superabun- 
dance of physical courage, | can safely affirm 
that the feeling of fear was a greater stranger 
to my bosom among the rocks and glaciers of 
Switzerland, than it would be in the crowd and 
bustle of London. 

But these are not the only dangers to be en- 
countered; there are others, perhaps less for- 
midable in appearance, that are to be more 
dreaded by a young and active Englishman. 
It is, of course, out of the question to carry 
with you into the mountains any large ward- 
robe; neither can you always command a first- 
rate lodging. You are, therefore, sometimes 
compelled to sleep in wet clothes, on a cold, 
hard couch, which is likely enough to give 
you the rheumatism. I was once shooting in 
the mountains of Berne, above the Sieben- 
briinnen, where we had killed a very fine buck; 
but all the Jatter part of the day had been ex- 
posed to heavy storms of rain, which had of 
course drenched us to the skin. In this mise- 
rable plight, we could find no better place in 
which to pass the night than a deserted chalet 
of those horrid Valaisans, only just below the 
line of perpetual snow. It consisted of nothin 
but four bare walls, with a roof that admitte 
half the rain, and doorway and windows per- 
fectly open to every wind of heaven. The 
things | had in my haversack were as soaked 
with the rain as those I had on. I was there- 
fore obliged to lie down on the damp clay floor, 
in my wet clothes, before a fire which the 
guides at last coaxed up with some moist fir 
branches. The mind has such power over 


| matter, that I did not suffer from this and 


ice, over which there was a slight covering of 


new fallen snow. My guides made steps for 
me in the snow ; but when I came to pass, the 


snow slipped from the substratum of ice, and | 


down I rolled ata most uncomfortable rate. | 
fortunately kept my seat and equilibrium, and 
kept striking my iron-shod pole with all my 
force against the ice; by which means I was 
at length able to stop myself before I reached 
any of the crevices, which we knew there 
were directly as the inclination became less 
precipitous. In less than half an hour after- 
wards, we had to jump across a fissure some 
feet wide, with most insecure footing on both 
sides. As I sprang over the yawning chasm, 
my eye, in spite of me, was carght by the dark 
blue depth beneath; and my blood, even now, 
runs somewhat chilly at the very reflection. 


I mention these one or two instances to give | 
an idea of the sort of dangers that are met | 


with in chamois-hunting; but far from their 
serving as a bar to the chase, they, on the con- 
trary, add a zest to the pursuit. As the body 
soon becomes inured to the fatigue, and the 
eye and foot familiar with the path of peril, so 
is the mind not long in accustoming itself to 
view with unconcern dangers which at first 
would have appalled it. Each difficulty over- 
come inspires confidence for the future. The 
constant necessity for their exertion, calls 


other similar odventures, whilst under the ex- 
citement of the moment, but I cannot help 
thinking I have since experienced their effects 
in my constitution 

But itis bigh time for me to conclude my re- 
marks. I will, therefore, only add, that if any 
one should be smitten with the love of this 
most fascinating sport, I would recommend 
him to provide himself with a good small tele- 
scope from England, with a leathern case, and 
strap to sling it at his back. Good rifles he 
will find either at Berne, or Geneva, or in 
other Swiss towns; the longest are the surest, 
but the shortest are much the most convenient 
in the mountains: he should make a point of 
its being a detonator, and should practise very 
constantly in shooting with it at all distances. 
The next requisite is a pair of very strong iron 
sheathed mountain shoes, which are indispen- 
sable for both comfort and safety, and may be 
got very good in Switzerland. And the last, 
but very important, equipment is a jacket and 
waistcoat, of a light stone colour, with cap and 
trowsers to correspond. Thus prepared with 
all at least that money can command, I would 
recommend the intended chasseur, if he can 
speak German, to fix his head-quarters at Hin- 
terrhein, and to make friends with Christian 
Loritz. But if he is only acquainted with the 


“schénen Sprache von Oc,” I wonld advise 
him to introduce himself to the two Jacquets, 
near St. Gervais. 





Mr. Winsor.—Right Hon. George Tierney. 


“Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute.” 


After having been one day out at the chasse, 
(he young hunter will find his fears and his un- 
skilfulness rapidly vanish, and will best learn 
on the spot for what point he should next make. 
The best with which Lam acquainted, in addi- 
tion to Hinterrhein and St. Gervais, are Ma- 
cugnaga, Siebenbrannen, Herens, and Zer- 
matt. In all or any of these places, I can unly 
wish him a bold heart and a firm step when he 
crosses the glacier or climbs the rock, together 
with a quick eye and a steady hand when lie 
levels his rifle. 


Fram the Monthly Magazine. 
MR. WINSOR. 


Frevenick ALsert Wixsor, who lately died 
at Paris, in his G5th year, was the founder of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company in London, 
and of the first gas company which was estab- 
lished in Paris: from his public and persever- 
ing efforts arose these and every other gas 
light establishment which has since been 
founded. 

It will be recollected that in 1303, Mr. Win- 
sor demonstrated the use to which his disco- 
very of gas lighting might be publicly applied, 
though many men of high scientific reputation 
denied its practicability. His first public ex- 
periments were shown at the Lyceum, in the 
Strand; he afterwards lighted with gas the 
walls of Carleton Palace gardens, in St. James's 
Park, on the king’s birth day, in 1°07; and du- 
ring 1800 and 1510, one side of Pall Mall, from 
the house which he then occupied in that 
street. His house was for many years openly 
shown, fitted up with gas lights throughout, 
to exhibit to the legislature and the country 
the practicability of his plans 

The memorial to his late Majesty George 
III. for a charter, and the evidence taken in 
Parliament and before the Privy Council, bear 
testimony to the indefatigable and unremitting 
zeal with which he persevered, until he over- 
came the obstacles which prejudice had raised 
against his efforts, and which threatened to 
prevent the general adoption of his discoveries 
and improvements. 

In 1512, however, a charter of incorporation 
for a gas light and coke company was obtain- 
ed, and success crowned his labours; but his 
mind having been wholly possessed with the 
prosecution of an object of such public import- 
ance, he was too regardless of his own pecuni- 
ary interests, and omitted to retain a legal 
power over the advantages which resulted from 
his exertions: he unfortunately trusted too 
much for his reward to the honour of the par- 
ties with whoin he was engaged. 

In 1815 he extended to France the advan- 
tages which had attended his efforts in Eng- 
land. There, too, he was the first to establish 
a company and erect gas works: but rival in- 
terests created other companies, in defiance of 
patent privileges: and these associations, with 
large capitals, undermined his interests, and 
he again gave fortunes to others which ought 
to have been his own reward. 
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It is thus that a life, which, it may truly be 
said, has been an honour to England, has been 
embittered, if not abridged, by cares and in- 
gratitude. After all the services which he 
rendered to his country and to the world, and 
the gains which individuals have realized by 
his discoveries, the founder of gas lighting has 
left no other legacy to his family than the re- 
membrance of his virtues, and of those talents 
by which the present and future generations 
have been and will be benefited: 


Sic vos non vobie. 


From the Same. 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE TIERNEY, 
M. P. 


Mr. Tierney was the last of his school—the 
last remnant of the old English Opposition. 
He had not only sat in the same House with 
those worthies, but he had taken an active part 
in the debates in which Burke, Fox, Pitt, 
Wyndham, Sheridan, Whitbread, Romilly, and 
others, had often, by their full, powerful, and 
commanding eloquence, enchained the ear of 
the listener, and carried conviction to his mind. 
As an orator, however, he was, strictly speak- 
ing, sui generis; for, as it has been justly ob- 
served, his style displayed neither the poetry 
of Burke, the comprehensiveness of Fox, the 
logic of Pitt, the sarcasm of Wyndham, the 
dazzling wit of Sheridan, the bitter vitupera- 
tion of Whitbread, nor the soft and oily persua- 
sion of Romilly. His language was simple, 
idiomatic, and colloquial ; his manner cool, dry, 
and caustic ; his own features remaining stoic- 
ally unmoved, whilst those of his hearers were 
frequently convulsed with laughter. 

Here, however, we have not room to exa- 
mine, to analyse, or to display his character ; 
we must speak of him merely with reference 
to some of the leading facts of his life. 

Mr. Tierney was born in the year 1756. He 
was the son of a London merchant, trading un- 
der the firm of Tierney, Lilly, and Roberts, in 
Lawrence Pountney Lane; but, whether he 
first saw the light in London or in Dublin, ap- 
pears not to have been ascertained. He was 
bred to the bar; a profession for which, by his 
natural acuteness and discrimination, he was 
eminently suited; but coming unexpectedly 
into the possession of a good fortune, by mar- 
riage, he exchanged the arena of the law courts 
for that of the House of Commons. But he 
was an author before he became a statesman. 
His first publication, entitled, “ The Real Si- 
tuation of the East India Company considered 
with reference to their Rights and Privileges,” 
was put forth in 17-7; and it is by no means 
improbable that it would be found to possess 
considerable interest at the present moment. 

At the very commencement of his public 
life, Mr. Tierney attached himself to the Op- 
position. Patronised, as it was understood, by 
a noble Duke, he, at the election of 1790, of- 
fered himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the Borough of Colchester. The con- 
test proved a severe one: Tierney not only 
lost his election, but was saddled with expenses 
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to the amount of twelve thousand pounds. His 
talents were now known; and, on the invita- 
tion of the Southwark electors, who pledged 
themselves to indemnify him, be contested that 
borough, in 176, with Mr. Thelluson, the opu- 
lent Government candidate, with whom he 
ha pened to be connec ted by marriage. Thel- 
luson was returned, but was petitioned against 
as ineligible, on the ground that he had vio- 
lated the treating act. Tierney acted as his 
own counsel! betore the Committee of the 
House of Commons. The Committee reported 
to the House, that the election was void, and 
that Thelluson was incapacitated to serve. 
However, on the issue of a new writ, that gen- 
tleman renewed the contest, and was again 
successful on the poll 
presented by Mr. Whitbread; the case was re- 
ferred to a Committee ; 
ported, that Mr. Th 
Mr. Tierney was, duly elected ; and the latter 
took his seat accordingly. Mr. Tierney conti- 
nued in the representation of Southwark till 
the year 1-06, when he resigned: he has since 
represented, successively, Athlone, Bandon- 
Bridge, Appleby, and Knaresborough. In the 
last these he has been succeeded by Mr. 


? " 
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Tierney proved a frequent debater on every | 


great and important subject in the House, and 
immediately rose to celebrity. He may be said 
to have been a sharp thorn in the side of Mr. 
Pitt. Soon after the meeting of Parliament in 
the autumn of 1707, he gave notice that he 
shou! move the House, “ not to acknowledge 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, in any parlia- 
mentary capacity This proceeding origi- 
nated in a supposed legal disability on the part 
of Mr. Dundas, in consequence of his acting in 
the capacity of third Secretary of State. “ If 
he spoke on that occasion ina style of aspe- 
rity.” Mr. Tierney observed, “ it was not be- 
cause he felt any personal dislike or private 
animosity to the right honourable gentleman, 


but that he thought the whole transaction of | 
he complained a most corrupt job—a , 
job not avowed, but detected—a job that never | 


wh 


would have been brought to light if it could 
have been kept in concealment, and which was 


at last brought to light by the labours of a | 


committee.” The defence of Mr. Dundas was 
feeble ; yet, on a division of the House, only 
eight members supported the mover, while no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty-nine were 
against him. 

In the month of March following, Mr. Tier- 
ney gave his cordial support to a bill brought 
in by Mr. Dundas—“to enable his Majesty 
more effectually to provide for the defence and 
security of the realm ;” and, in reply to a vul- 
gar sneer from a Member on the Treasury 
Bench, he added, “ that no part or action of 
his lite could justify that honourable gentle» 
man in insinuating, that he was not animated 
by as cordial a zeal for the welfare and pros- 
perity of his country, as any man who lived in 
it.” In the spring of 179s, he also voted for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
Soon afterwards he supported Colonel Wal- 
pole in his inquiry into the conduct of the as- 
sembly of Jamaica, relative to the transporta- 
tion of the Maroons; and, in the summer of 


A new petition was | 


the Committee re- | 
elluson was not, but that 


Right Hon. George Tierney. 


| the same year, in consequence of the melan- 
| choly aspect of affairs in Ireland, he declared, 
“that the Minister ought to come down to 
| the House clothed in sackcloth and ashes, to 
| find public affairs in such a critical state in the 
| fifth year of the war, and after an expenditure 
| of about two hundred millions of money.” 

It was, we believe, previously to this (Fri- 
day, May 25th, 170%) that an incident occur- 
red, the consequences of which might have 
been fatal. During the debate on the bill for 
suspending seamen’s protections, Mr. Pitt was 
so far thrown off his guard—a rare circum- 
stance with him—as to declare, “ that he con- 
sidered Mr. Tierney’s opposition to it, as pro- 
ceeding from a wish to impede the service of 
the country.” Mr. Tierney immediately called 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to order, ap- 
pealed to the House, and invoked the protee- 
tion of the Speaker. Mr. Addington, who then 
occupied the chair, observed—“ That if the 
House should consider the words which had 
been used as conveying a personal reflection 
on the honourable gentleman, they were in 
that point of view to be considered as ‘ unpare 
liamentary and disorderly.’ It was for the 
House to decide on their application, and they 
would wait in the mean time for the explana- 
tion of the right honourable gentleman.”"—Mr. 
Pitt, instead of apologizing, immediately said— 
“If he were called on to explain away any 
thing which he had said, the House might wait 
long enough for such an explanation! He was 
of opinion, that the honourable gentleman was 
opposing a necessary measure for the defence 
of the country, and therefore he should neither 
explain nor retract any particle of what he had 
said on the subject.” 

Here, of course, the affair did notend. Mr 
Tierney sent his friend, Mr. George Walpole, 
with a message to Mr. Pitt; and, at three 
| o'clock, on the next Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
Pitt, accompanied by Mr. Ryder (now Lord 
Harrowby), and Mr. Tierney, accompanied by 
Mr. Walpole, met on Putney Heath. A case 
of pistols was fired at the same moment, with- 
out effect. On the second fire, Mr. Pitt dix 
charged his pistol in the air. The seconds then 
jointly interfered, and insisted that the matter 
should go no further; as it was their decided 
opinion that sufficient satisfaction had been 
given, and that the business had been termi- 
nated with perfect honour to both parties. 

Mr. Tierney was a uniform and steady op- 
ponent of the war with France; yet, on the 
| victory of Aboukir, in 1705, he cordially acqui- 
| esced in the motion for the thanks of the House 
to Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson, and affirmed, 
“ that no man was more anxious than himself 
for the general security of the empire; and 
that no man ever felt more warmth and anima- 
tion than he did whenever our Navy was tri- 
umphant.” His opposition to the war rendered 
him also an opponent of Mr. Pitt in finance. 
In that science he was considered, especially 
by his friends and partisans, to be eminently 
skilful; and, for severa] years, it was almost 
his uniform custom to bring forward a series 
of resolutions in opposition to those of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
| In the debate upon the projected Union with 

Ireland, Mr. Tierney expressed his opinion 
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that that measure would be the ruin of the li- , 


verties of England; a prophetic intimation, 
which, toa great extent, has been since ful- 
filled, though not in the light through which 
it was viewed by the seer. 

In Mr. Addington’s short-lived administra- 
tion, Mr. Tierney was nominated to the lucra- 
uve office of Treasurer of the Navy; and he 
became, at the same time. Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Somerset-House Volunteers. On the 
return of Mr. Pitt to power, he again joined 
the Opposition. During the Fox and Gren 
ville administration, in 1706, he was first Irisy 
Secretary, and afterwards President of the 
Board of Control. With the Whigs he quitted 
office ; and, on the death of Mr. Ponsonby, he 
became leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons. Notwithstanding the severe, the 
deserved, the merciless castigation, which he 
bestowed on Canning, on that gentleman's 
taking office, not only with but under Lord 
Castlereagh, he, on the formation of the Can- 
ning ministry, was made Master of the Mint, 
with a seat inthe Cabinet. He went out with 
Lord Goderich ; and, since that period, strug- 
gling with age and infirmity, though in full 
possession of all his intellectual powers, he has 
been seen but little in public life. For many 
years he had laboured under an organic disease 
of the heart, with great tendency to dropsy in 
the chest and limbs, attended with cough and 
difficulty of breathing. His complaints, how- 
ever, were so much relieved by medicine, that 
he transacted business, went into company, 
and retained his cheerfulness to the last. The 
day before his death, which occurred at his 
house in Saville-Row, on the 25th of January, 
a friend called upon him, and found him read- 
ing “ Moore's Life of Byron.” He talked and 
laughed on various subjects for half an hour, 
and had never appeared in better spirits. With- 
in five minutes of his death, he had franked a 
letter for a friend. He was found quite dead, 
sitting in his arm chair, as though he had been 
asleep, and had probably passed unconsciously 
into another state of existence. 
the suddenness of his death, a Coroner's In- 
quest was held upon his body ; and the verdict 
returned was—“ That the deceased died a na- 
tural death by the visitation of God, occasioned 
by enlargement of the heart.” 

Amongst several pamphlets written by Mr. 
Tierney, were—“ Two Letters on the Colches- 
ter Petition, 1791; and, in the same year— 
“ A Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, 
on the Situation of the East India Company.” 
Mr. Anderson, accountant to the East India 
Board, controverted the statements of Mr. 
Tierney, and that gentleman replied in a se- 
cond letter to Mr. Dundas. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS 
IN GENERAL. 


“ Pensions to Ministers, Priry Counsellors, 
§¢.—Sir J. Graham rose, pursuant to notice of 


motion, to move for an ‘ Account of all sala- | 


ties, pay, fees, and emoluments, whether civil 


On account of | 


3il 


or military, from the 5th of January, 1829, to 
the Sth of January, 1530, held and enjoyed by 
each of the members of his Majesty's most ho- 
nourable Privy Council, specifying with each 
name the total amount received by each indi- 
vidual, and distinguishing the various services 
from which the same is derived.” In the 
course of his speech Sir James Graham said 
that the total number of Privy Counsellors 
was 169; of whom 113 received public money. 
— (Hear, hear.) The whole sum distributed 
annually amongst these 113 was 650,164/. and 
the average proportion of that sum paid to 
each yearly, was 5,752/.—(Hear.) Of this to- 
tal of 650,164/. 86,1031. were for sinecures 
(load cries of “hear, hear”); 442,411/. for ac- 
tive services, and 121,650/. for pensions, mak- 
ing together the total which he had stated. 
Of the 113 Privy Counsellors, who were thus 
receivers of the public money, 30 were plura- 
lists, or persons holding more offices than one, 
| whether as sinecurists, or civil and military 
| officers. The amount received by the plura- 

lists was 224,133/. annually amongst them all, 

or 7,321/. on an average to each annually. 

(Hear.) The whole number of Privy Coun- 

sellors who were members of both Houses of 

Parliament was 69, and of those 17 were Peers, 
| whose gross income from the public purse was 

373,546 (hear, hear), or upon an average to 

each, 8,005/.a year. (Loud cries of “ hear.”’) 

The remaining 23 were of the House of Com- 
| mons, and the gross amount of the receipts 
| was 90,349/. or, upon an average to each indi- 

vidual, 4,130/. a year.—(Hear.)” 

Documents like this account for all the phe- 
} nomena of British legislation. Out of 169 

Privy Counsellors, who of course comprehend 

the most influential persons connected with 

parliament and public affairs, 113 are pension- 

ed by the public money; every man of them 
| having incomes besides, and the pension being 
neither more nor less than a retaining fee; the 
fifty-six who receive nothing (at present), be- 
ing for the most part connected with Opposi- 
tion, and only waiting the opportunity of a 
change to lay hold on similar emoluments, the 
pensions of the chosen amounting to more 
| than half a million of pounds sterling, which 

supplies those pure, independent and high-prin- 
| cipled personages with average allowances of 
above 5U00/. a year each. 

No wonder then that men should like to push 
themselves into the way of government; no 
wonder that politics should be a regular pro- 
fession; no wonder that elections should be 
contested; no wonder that the minister for 
the time should be applauded to the skies, as 
the brightest, best, wisest, most every thing 
that ever minister was or will be. No wonder 
that great politicians dine on gold plate, and 
keep race-horses, and worse things than race- 
horses, by the dozen; that the wives of great 
politicians have opera boxes, flourish in britch- 
skas and barouches round the town, and fill 
| the columns of the Morning Post with ga- 

zettes of the parade of ministers, princes, and 

moustached monsieurs that crowd their “ at 
| homes.” 
| But of all this there must be anend. The 
nation which pays for this extravagance has a 
| right to inquire for what services it is lavished? 
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The investigation must come; and we shall 
rejoice to see patriotism, then only worthy of 
the name, defying the clamour o! the whole 
host of “Ge ntlemen-pe nsioners,’ pauper Lords, 
and Treasury alms-seekers, probing the evil to 


the bone, and curing the most fatal disease of 


the country 

Engine. —In the steam engine 
principle is carried to an 
istonishing perfection. The machine itself 
raises in a due quantity the cold water neces- 
sary to con the steam. It pumps off the 
hot wate 
been cx 
thie 
re 
isn 


“ Th 


the seil-reguiating 


Stean 


nse 


ives it in a reservoir for 
ler. It carries from this 
it quantity of water which 


sup 


‘in according as it is re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


luced by the steam, which haa | 


the wants of the boiler, | 


reathes the boiler of redundant | 


preserves that which remains fit, 
tity and quality, for the use of the 
lows its own fire, maintaining its 
intensity, and increasing or diminishing it, ac- 
ling to quantity of steam which it is neces- 
to raise; so that when much work is ex- 
pected from the engine, the fire is proportion- 
silly brisk and vivid. It breaks and prepares 
its own fue!, and scatters it upon the bars at 
proper times and in due quantity. It opens 
closes its several valves at the proper mo- 
=, works its own pumps, turns its own 

and is only not alive.” 
and yet, as if in shame to 
as it is called, every particle of all 
surious inventions is due to clowns. 
was a working mechanic in Glasgow, 
and his discovery of the new condenser was 
accident. Every subsequent improver 
been like Watt, a mere mechanic, and 
subsequent discovery a mere accident. 
It would be a pleasant rebuke to University 
pride, of all prides the most self-sufficient, to 
inqu w mnany discoveries have been made 
within the walls of any English University 
days of Friar Bacon? All has been 
‘the clown, ‘the lean unwashed 
the mechanic patching the crazy 
thus taught its strength and 
the fire feeder trying to relieve 
part of his trouble. All has been 


true; 


mere 
has 


every 


ren ! 
since 
the wo 
artificer, 
mac! 
weaaness, 0 
himself of a ; 
the work of mere practice, nothing the work 
of theory; and until our superb wranglers, and 
high capped doctors follow the course of the 
clown, and take the machine itself into their 
hands, | never furnish any thing more 


sine, 


they will 
practical than some clumsy translation of some 
foreign algebraist, to this hour the grand 
achievement of the philosophers of Cam- 
bridge, some tenth transmission of Venturoli, 
or La Grange, or some bungling commentary 
yn Euler. 


“ Newspapers in Paris and in London. —T he 
total number per diem of the daily journals 
printed in Paris exceeds 60,000. The num- 
ber per dicm of all the journals printed in 
the same city during the month of April 
amounted to 91,952! The Opposition daily 
prints eirculate 32,929; of which number the 
Constitutionnel alone sells 16,666; the copies 
of royalist journals amount to 27,866. The 
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daily press of London consists of twelve jour- 
nals, six morning and six evening, which cir- 
culate altogether about 25,000. Paris has a 
population of 700,000; London, of 1,500,000 
If the demand for newspapers in the one town 
were as great as in the other (and if the tax 
were a penny instead of a groat, there can be 
little doubt that it would be greater), the sale 
per dicm of the London daily journals would 
not be short of 125,000; to say nothing of the 
hundreds of daily papers that would start u 
in every respectable town in England, whieh 
at present are compelled to depend for their 
earliest intelligence on a journai printed at 
one, two, or three hundred miles distance.” 

This comparison is formidably against the 
London press in point of figures. But itisa 
fallacy after all; for one London paper ought 
to go for a half a dozen French; it has, in 
fact, a measureless superiority in information, 
variety, and interest. The very best French 
papers are a pitiable compound of wearisome 
essays on politics, and endless extracts from 
books that no one but the extractor will ever 
open. The actual news is generally confined 
to half a dozen paragraphs, purposely mysti- 
fied in all the government papers, and as pur- 
posely mystified in all the opposition. What 
human being can read the Montteur through? 
or what human being ever ploughs through 
the dreary diatribes of the Constrtutionnel? 
The question of expense, too, ovght to be 
taken into consideration. The expense of a 
single daily paper in London would pay for 
half the journals in Paris, editors, annuitants, 
pensioned ministerial secretaries and all. 

Nor do we feel more inclined to be of our 
contemporary’s opinion, on the advantage of 
having three or four newspapers to the present 
one in our country towns. Too great facility 
in setting up newspapers is as great a nul- 
sance as a neighbourhvod can conceive. In 
America there is that facility. Every fellow 
who can command the price of a printing ma- 
chine sets up a newspaper; and as his object 
is to make money, money is hunted after by 
every insolence and art of low cunning and 
privileged dexterity. Libel, as being the bold- 
est display, and scandal, as being the most" 
poignant, are always the first distinctions of 
the rising paper; and by this system, private 
character is perpetually on the rack. 

We hate monopoly and taxes as moch as 
the freest Yankee that ever squatted in the 
lilinois, and defied the armies of the earth to 
lay hold on his naked hide. But we are fully 
satisfied that excessive ease in excoriating our 
neighbour's eharacter, or the magnificent pri- 
vilege of libelling religion, law, and govern 
ment, are not to be reckoned among the advan- 
tages of society; and so far we have no objec- 
tion to see the Press retained in hands that, 
if not altogether perfect, are yet not complete 
ly trained to dip for lucre into offence and in- 
sult to every name, honest or honourable in 
the empire. 

“ New Power of the Moral Licenser.—It is 
said that a bill is to be brought into Parlia- 
ment by Lord Ellenborough, enacting that in 
future the length of the petticoats worn by the 
Italian Opera-dancers, is to be sent to Georgo 
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Colman, previously to his licensing any ballet | luc of the whole is not much less than a mil- 


at the King’s Theatre.” 

George Colman may be fairly laughed at on 
this occasion, or on any other. He has made 
too many people laugh, in another place, as 
the parliamentary orators say, to object to the 
broadest visitation of ridicule. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough is pretty much in the same condition, 
and notwithstanding his official five thousand 
pounds a year, his carmine and his curls, he is 
avery laughable personage. But, for all that, 
the Opera costumes might, not undecorously, 
undergo some regulation. If complete expo- 
sure of the figure in flesh-coloured silk be me- 


ritorious, the Opera ladies have all the merit | 


of the most utter absence of disguise. Yet 
George Colman must, we fear, content him- 
self with nibbling at love speeches, and “ an- 
gelic” interjections in melodramas, at least 
until his powers as licenser are enlarged, and 


the morals of the opera coulisses can be en- | 
trusted to the writer, who has, for the last | 
| ed on the continent, the furthest point of Eu- 


forty years, done such wonders fur the morals 
of the Green Room. 


“ Steam Boats —In 1214, the United King- 
dom boasted 11 steam-boats, averaging 5() tons 


each, and manned by 65 men. In 1°29 the | 
port of London alone had 167, averaging 100 | 


tons each; and the whole number in England 
amounted to 342; the tonnage to 31,10; and 
the crews to 2,745. 

“The number of steam-boats in France is 
thirty-five. The first boat possessed by the 


French (in 1=1{) was an old vessel named the | 


Rob Roy, that used to ply in the Firth of 
Forth. It has been rebaptized the “ Henri 
Quatre,” and is employed at present as mail- 
boat between Calais and Dover. Five of the 
French boats are not yet launched—thev are 


intended for the service of the expedition to | 


Africa. The Russians have two steam-boats. 
There are six on the Rhine. One plies be- 
tween Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Cartha- 
gena: it formerly belonged to Sir J. M. Doyle. 
There are two at Calcutta—the Enterprise, 
and a country-built vessel. In 1812,the Ame- 
ricans had 170, mostly small; in I-20 the num- 
ber was 320, nearly all of them large vessels.” 
In this enumeration, we must observe that 
almost the whole of the English external com- 
merce is still carried on by sailing vessels, 
while nearly the whole of the internal is on 
canals, in which steam vessels are not used. 
The American internal commerce is, almost 
without exception, carried on by steam. In 
fact the English steamer is little more than a 
passage boat, or substitute for the stage coach, 
which, however, it has scarcely in any instance 
pat down. Yet the number of the English 
steam-boats is greater than that of the Ameri- 
can. So much for the luxury of England. 
The contrast with France is still more strik- 
ing. The Rhone, the Garonne, the Seine, 
and the Loire, all navigable to a great dis- 
tance from the sea, and traversing the finest 
part of France, have on them all scarcely more 
steam-boats than belong to the port of Glas- 
-. The enormous expense of building the 
ritish steam-boats is also to be remembered. 
A Thames steam-boat costs from fifteen to 
twenty-thousand pounds, and probably the va- 


| lion and half. 
| pose of the system is now the shortening of 


| the railway may be exceeded. 





But the most attractive pur- 


the East India voyage If any man had ven- 
tured to say twenty years ago that letters 
from Boiabay would be delivered in London 
within six weeks, he would be laughed at asa 
visionary. Yet this has been nearly done 
within these few days, and the calculation 
now is that it may be effected in little more 
than a month; in other words, that Bombay 
may be brought as near London as Rome, for 
the practical effect of increasing the speed is 
to shorten the distance. If the railway sy» 
tem shall spread through England, Edinburgh 
will be brought within a twelve hours drive, or 
be as near as Bath is now, and Bath be scarce- 
ly further than Richmond. The advantages 


| of this accessibility, for trade and intercourse 


of all kinds would be beyond all calculation, 
and would almost entirely change the face of 
society. If the railway were to be also adopt- 


rope would be ata trivial distance; yet even 
We do not 
despair of seeing the steam engine applied to 
ballooning. It requires only to be made ona 
lighter and more compact principle, and to re 
quire less fuel than at present, to be made thn 
directing and moving power of the balloon 
Then difficulty and distance would vanish, 


| mountain and sea, climate and cloud would be 


no barrier. The intercourse of nations might 
be carried on ata height above mountain and 
storm, and the world would for the first times 
since the patriarchal age be one great family, 
one brotherhood, rejoicing in the interchange 
of all the bounties of earth and heaven. 


“The Swiss Cantons, according to the last 
census, contain a population of very nearly 


2,000,000. The federal military contingens 
consists of 33,753 men, with a reserve of dov- 
ble that amount, and the armed landweyr con- 
sist of 140,000; forming a total of 207,515 
men, exclusive of the federal staff. The Swiss 
troops in the service of foreign powers, but 
subject to be recalled should their country be 
engaged in war, amount to 18,136 men. It 
is observed by a French Journalist, that if 
France could adopt the military organization 
of Switzerland, she might have, at an expense 
not exceeding 30,000,000 francs, a disposablp 
force of more than 500,000 men, and a reserve 
of the same amount, and a national guard 
army of 2,200,000 men.” 

All our romancers lavish all their eloquence 
on the Swiss. Simplicity, modesty, indepen 
dence, and pastoral scorn of the gross pursuits 
of worldly gain, an Alpine Arcadia, make 
but a water coloured portraiture of the blissful 
population of the land of Tell. Yet in all 
ages the Swiss have been notorious for thefr 
passion for lucre. In all ages they have been 
the disturbers of the neighbouring countries, 
and in all ages have been guilty of the eno» 
mous baseness and crime of hiring out their 


| soldiery to execute the rapine and murders of 


foreign nations. For shedding the blood of a 
fellow creature, there can be but one excuse 
—self-defence. The Swiss, defending his own 
country, is a patriot, but fighting the battles of 
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France, or any other stranger, for his pay, is a 
murderer. The old apology of the cantons is 
superfluity of population, and the desire to 
provide for their people. But no ground can 
be valid for sending out yearly multitudes to 
commit slaughter for money, on men against 
whom they can have no possible cause of quar- 
rel. In the various forcign services the Swiss 
are generally employed in guarding fortresses 
or the persons of the government, but they are 
liable to be ordered into the field, and actually 
do take the field on the order of the govern- 
ment which pays them; one only stipulation 
being made, that they are not to be opposed to 
their own countrymen in the various services 
A stipulation, however, which has been often 
broken in the exigencies of the field, and some- 
times voluntarily by the Swiss themselves, 
who have opposed each other, regiment by re- 
giment, and perished by mutual slaughter. It 
is remarkable that the Swiss have been the 
only nation who have habitually hired out 
their troops; the German principalities, in 
the few instances in which they attempted it, 
having been in general shamed out of so atro- 
cious a practice by the outery of Europe. But 
the Swiss still persevere, and with all their 
pretended virtues, are the only mercenary 
butchers of Europe. 

“ The votaries of Port wine will be alarmed 
at hearing that the trade which has so long 
subsisted between this country and Portugal 


is seriously called in question. It, however, 


seems very clear that the Methuen treaty, as | 


it has now for many years been acted upon, is 
any thing but beneficialto England. An over- 
grown company governs the wine trade, and a 
monopoly, odious in itself, and fatal alike to 
the interests of importers and consumers, is 
said to have long exercised its banetul influ- 
ence.”’ 

We differ from our contemporary. Tie vo- 
taries of Port wine can feel no alarm on the 
subject, though the votaries of sloe juice at 
the price of Port wine, may. Mr. Villars’s 
speech told the House of Commons only what 
every man who had inquired into the subject 
knew already, that an immense quantity of 
“ Port wine” was no more grown in Portugal 
than Madeira is grown in Middlesex. The 
whole trade is a process of fabrication. The 
Oporto Company being monopolists, and of 
course taking the advantages that all monopo- 
lists take, in the first place sell their good 
wine at ten times its value, and in the next 
mix their good wine with their bad, which 
they thus sell at fifty times its value. But 
the process does not end there. This medi- 
cated wine is again mixed and medicated in 
Guernsey, and every where that it is ware- 
housed before it comes to the table of the Eng- 
lish consumer, a mixture of Portuguese bran- 
dy, British sloe juice, and American dye stuffs. 
Such is the history developed by Accum, and 
now more fully opened by Mr. Villars. And 
for this we pay six times the price that 
the best claret would cost, if the foolish Me- 
thuen treaty were abandoned, and the Portu- 


guese wine makers were left to make their | 
market on fair terms. 
We should not have a drop of Port wine the 


| tiona 


i trv 


} dear for bad wines. 
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less, if we wished for it. The only difference 
being, that we should have it six times as 
cheap and infinitely better. The Portuguese 
nation, too, would be better pleased by the 
abolition of the monopoly, for the wine market 
is now restricted to a certain district and a 
sinall corporation; it would then be thrown 
open to the country. But the true question is 
with ourselves. Is it consistent with common 
sense or rational economy to pay six times as 
much for a bad material as for a good, for the 
heady and unhealthful wines of Portugal, as 
for the fine vintage of France’ The old no- 
tion of reciprocity is narrow and childish. Our 
statesmen tell us that the duties must lie on 
French wines until the French take our manu- 
factures in return. But what treaty will bind 
nations unless their interests coincide? We 
want the wines of France. France does not 
want our woollens or our cutlery or our smoke- 
Why then should she be compelled to 
take them, or, if she did promise to take them 
to-day, can we doubt that if she found their 
taking injurious, she would find means to make 
it practically null and void to-morrow? It is 
no question of rival manufactures, for we have 
no wine manufacture; and if all the wines of 
France were poured into England, the only 
result would be that we should have excellent 
wine cheap, and that our lowest population 
would enjoy a luxury now restricted to the su- 
perior classes. It would not shut up a single 
workshop, nor cause a single pair of scissors 
the less to be made. On the contrary, it would 
probably cause a great many more workshops 
; and a great many more pairs of 
scissors to be made; for every means of ra- 
| and natural enjoyment brought within 
the reach of the labouring classes, naturally 
stimulates their exertions to possess it. On 
France, the first effect would clearly be, to 
conciliate the commercial interest, now the 
most powerful interest of France, to this coun- 
Merchants seldom volunteer a quarrel 
with their best customers, and the grand sta- 
ple of France is the vine. Wealth flowing 
into the hands of the French merchant would 
also produce its effects in the purchase of fo- 
reign produce, and the direct result would 
be a demand for those articles of luxury and 
use which can be furnished by no country but 
England 
The common arguments for the Methuen 
Treaty are now grown childish. Portugal 
will not throw herself into the arms of Spain 
an hour the sooner or later because we pay 
Portugal hates Spain, and 
will hate her though we were at the bottom of 
the sea. The friendship of Portugal is worth 
nothing tous. The friendship of France is of 
the highest importance; and when the former, 


jacks 


to be opened, 


| too, cannot be had but by a heavy tax, and the 


latter costs nothing, but is joined with our in- 


| dulgence in one of the finest luxuries of na- 


' 


ture, the man or the politician who woule 
pause on the subject must be a simpleton, 
even though he were the president of—the 
Board of Trade. 
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France, and the English Journals. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
FRANCE AND THE ENGLISH JOUR- 
‘ALS. 


[The frequent reference to the Quarterly 
Review since the Revolution in France, will 
probably make the following article, compiled 
from Journals of such opposite characters, ac- 
ceptable to the readers of the Musevum.] 

Ir affords a striking instance of the force of 
certain feelings which, unfortunately, prevail 
too generally in France, that this writer,* 
though treating expressly of the different or- 
ders of the state, and their relative bearings on 
one another, never alludes to a church esta- 
blishinent, and only once in his whole work 
even mentions the subject of religion. In fact, 
such is the general detestation of religion in 
France, not to call it by so mild a name as 
neglect, that we presume M. Cottu, whatever 
he may think himself, dared not risk the ridi- 
cule, or the contempt, which would inevitably 
have attached to his book, had he spoken re- 
spectfully of Christianity, or its institutions. 

He goes on to state, however, that as there 
was nothing very extraordinary, at least, accord- 
ing to the nature of his own countrymen—in the 
borrors of the revolution, so no one need be in 
the least surprised, should the same scenes be 
re-enacted upon the first fitting opportunity. 

“ All these excesses, spoliations, and massa- 
cres,” he observes, *‘ surprised nobody but the 
simple and ignorant, for they were strictly in 
the current order of things, and true to the 
passions of mankind. (*“ Ils étaient dans |'or- 
dre naturel des choses, parce quiils ¢taient 
dans l’ordre des passions humaines.”) In all 
times, the like transfer of power to improper 
bands must produce exactly the same evils. 
In place of Messrs. La Borde, and Magon La- 
balue, it will be Messrs. Lafitte, Cassimir Per- 
rier, and Ternaux, who will be made the vic- 
tims of the popular fury; this will be the only 
difference. The wealthy, merely because they 
are so, will always be made to expiate in the 
eyes of those who are without riches, the 
crime of being exempt from those privations 
to which the poor are subjected. But, even- 
tually, however systematic the reign of terror 
and destruction may be made, the spilling of 
blood must have an end—for our very senses 
refuse to minister for ever to our hatred, and 
become wearied with endless proscriptions. 
We then drive back the brutal assassins who 
have disturbedthe public peace, and cast about 
for some form of government which shall place 
the authority in the hands of persons who 
know how to use it.”"—p. 9. 

In following up this principle, we think no- 
thing can be more conclusive than the man- 
ner in which M. Cottu shows that in a limited 
or constitutional monarchy, there ought to be, 
and, indeed, must be great distinctions of rank | 
and property recognised by law; and if so, 
that a preponderating share of power ought to | 
be placed in the hands of the wealthy orders, 
otherwise the less wealthy classes will inevita- 
bly gain the upper hand, and utterly destroy 





* The book under review, is “ De la neces- 





sité d'une Dictature,” par M. Cottu. 
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those valuable distinctions which are essential 
characteristics of such a monarchy. 

“It is an undoubted truth,” he says, “ be- 
cause it is founded in the nature of our being, 
that in every society, where there are rich and 
poor, the power must be vested in the rich, if 
the poor are to be prevented from swallowing 
up the wealthy. 

“ For the same reason,” he adds, * in every 
community where we find privileges which are 
established and recognised by the laws, the 
government of the country must belong essen- 
tially to the privileged orders in question, pro- 
vided those privileges are not to be over- 
turned. 

“ These truths cannot be denied by any one, 
except by those speculative reasoners, who de- 
light in cooking up a human nature of their 
own altogether different from that which Pro- 
vidence has set in action here.” 

- - * * * ” * 

After sketching, with considerable spirit, 
the attempts which have been made, by the 
various ministers of France, since the Restora- 
tion, to cobble their eonstitution, and to leave 
that of England far behind, our author pro- 
ceeds to show, but too clearly, that under the 
present law there is little or no chance of ob- 
taining a Chamber which shall pass enact- 
ments conformable to what he thinks essential 
to the existence of the monarchy, and, conse- 
quently, to the general well being of the state 
—which he considers, throughout his argu- 
ment, as one and the same thing. 

* * * 


- * 7 . 


At the close of this article we shal! give a 
sketch of M. Cottu’s plan for remodelling the 
law of elections, for the amusement of the ca 
rious in such matters; but, in the mean time, as 
we conceive the evil of which he complains to 
have a far deeper source, we shall perhaps be 
doing a better service to the cause of good go 
vernment, by carrying our probe further into 
these subjects, than any Frenchman could be 
expected to extend his practice. It is quite 
clear, in the first place, that the experiment of 
giving a constitutional form of government to 
France has not succeeded ; and we are sorry 
to say, that almost every thing which has 
taken place there of Jate years affords a practi- 
cal illustration of the absurdity of putting, as 
it is called, the cart before the horse. That 
country, politically speaking, is, accordingly, 
not upon the advance; and we think it high 
useful, that the true grounds of the failure 
luded to should be pointed out, for it is impos- 
sible to view the present state of France with- 
out the most intense interest, or to anticipate 
her future fortunes without anxiety. It will 
not do to say that she ought to be allowed to 
take her course, and that we should follow 
ours, without troubling one another. This is 
impossible. Our proximity, and the rapidly 
improving means of communication, together 
with the innumerable mutual interests, and ri- 
valries, which are daily springing up between 
us, backed by the experience of all history, 
put it altogether out of the question that we 
should remain indifferent spectators of what is 
passing amongst our flexible neighbours. 

The effect which political institutions pro- 
duce upon a nation, is a topic upon which, 
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perhaps, more unsound notions have been set 
afloat than upon almost any other in the com- 
plicated science of political philosophy ; and 
some of these opinions are calculated to do so 
much mischief, that we conceive their expo- 
sure, side by side with actual facts, may do 
good,—by narrowing the circle of prejudice 
and error,—even if, practically, the application 
of the remedy be, in the case before us, well 
nigh impossible. The leading fallacy of the 
present times, we should say, is the supposi- 


tion that free institutions,—that is, the mere | 


forms of a free government,—will of them- 
selves engender a love of freedom,—and the 
knowledge how freedom is to be enjoyed. 
is our conviction, on the contrary, that if these 
forms be not adapted to the degree of know- 
ledge in a country, and, what is still more im- 
portant, if they be not suited to the habits of 
the people, to their manners, to their tastes, 
and to the degree of public and private virtue 
in the community, they become any thing but 
symbols of genuine freedom; and hold out 
little or no prospect of its permanent establish- 
ment: and we think it will be evident to every 
attentive observer, that the French, taken 
both individually, and as a nation, are deficient 


in many of those qualities upon which alone a | 


constitutional government can hope to stand 
firm. Genuine treedom,—that freedom which 
admits of the greatest latitude of thought and 
action of which our nature is capable, consist- 
ently with virtue,—involves in its very essence 
a multitude 
least very generally, acknowledged throughout 
the society to be necessary to happiness. Of 
these restraints, an extensive system of habi- 
tual self-denials, and of private sacrifices for 
the public good, form essential parts. In Eng- 
land, where the distinctions of rank are strong- 
ly marked, these restraints are seen at every 
turn, and the individual who endeavours to 
escape from them, soon discovers that, by his 
fancied independence, he adds nothing to his 
own true liberty, while he loses most of the 
advantages he might eajoy by conforming to 
the established system. To be generally use- 
ful indeed, such a system of restraints must be 
well understood by the whole community, and 
every man must have a certain degree of con- 


fidence that his neighbours, whether above, 


below, or on a level with him, will co-operate 
with him in keeping matters right :—so that, 
after a time, the usages of such a society come 
to resemble not a little the laws of nature, and, 
in practice, are calculated upon with a reliance 
not much less implicit. But to bring any 
country to this state, requires long periods of 
trial, and a varied train of experience, to which 
France is as yet a stranger. In fact, after all, 
experimenting in government any where is the 
excess of folly: unless the inhabitants have al- 


ready attained a certain point of knowledge of | 


the subject, and have gradually learned to 
think and feel, respecting their rights, so clear- 
ly as to insist upon the fitting privileges being 
granted to them, they will not, in their hearts, 
thank the government for supposing them 
wiser or better than they really are. They 
will be practically as unhappy in their unpre- 
pared state of power, as the clown who got the 
ten thousand pounds prize in the lottery; and 


It | 


if restraints, universally, or at | 
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| their boasted institutions will merely contri- 
bute to macadamise the rvad to tyranny, by 
breaking down the established usages of the 
country, and leaving it open for any despot to 
ride over it at what rate he pleases. 

There are three principal forms, and per- 
haps only three, under which every country 
must fall, sooner or later—an absolute mon- 
archy, which may or may not be tyrannical ;—a 
pure democracy, which is merely a wider varie- 
ty of despotism, because it consults the wishes 
of one class, to the exclusion of all the rest;— 
and lastly, a constitutional or limited monarchy, 
under which form, if the state of society be 
suitable, the greatest amount of liberty and vir- 
tue will be found. The absolute monarchy may 
exist any where—the democracy only where 
there is plenty of room for the discontent- 
ed spirits to roam in, beyond the restraints of 
society. Ina thickly peopled country, just as 
in a crowded ship, there must be discipline, 
otherwise there can be no order, and liberty 
straightway becomes license and anarchy. 
The instance of the United States disproves no 
part of this position; on the contrary, strength- 
ens it, for we can already perceive the symptoms 
of discord in the midst of their vaunted union. 
The liberty which they enjoy is of the lowest 
and least intellectual order in the scale of 
' civilized humanity; and it must continue to be 

so, we fear, till the period arises, when their 
increasing numbers shall bring them more to- 
gether, and oblige them to arrange themselves 
into classes, in order to maintain, by means of 
subordinations in rank, that civil discipline, 
without which, as we have already observed, 
anarchy must ensue. Under a despotism, as 
under a pure democracy, there can be no such 
thing as a real distinction of ranks ;—by which 
term we mean that sort of classification of so- 
ciety in which the rights and privileges of 
every order, from the highest to the lowest, 
shall be fully recognised by all the rest—and 
not only recognised but guaranteed to them, 
as long as the members respectively conduct 
themselves in a manner suitable to their parti- 
cular station in the scale. Under such a state 
of things, the duties of each class come to be 
well performed, because they are thoroughly 
understood, not only by each order, but by all 
the others respectively; and in this way the 
whole machinery hangs together, and _ its 
movements contribute to the grand general 
end—the public good. In this state of society 
alone, we are persuaded, can a constitutional 
or limited monarchy have any chance for per- 
manent or useful existence—useful, we mean, 
either in the establishment or in the continu- 
| ance of genuine freedom; and it is because we 
see hardly any of these indispensable requisites 
in the structure of French society, that we are 
constrained almost to despair of the political 
regeneration of that great country. 

People may probably differ as to which of the 
component elements of a constitutional mon- 
archy is essentially the most important; but 
we imagine all parties will agree that, in prac- 
tice, the most obviously useful is the represen- 
tative chamber. Unless, however, this enor- 
mous power be, in its turn, checked on every 

| side, by what, in mechanics, are termed anta- 


4 4 
| gonist forces, it ceases to be an engine of good, 
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snd becomes either a mere mockery, or more 
probably a source of tyranny. If its members 
be elected by universal suffrage, it is quite 
clear that only one interest will, in fact, be re- 
presented—that of the most numerous or low- 
est class; and the government must speedily 
merge in a democracy ; while if its members 
be nominated by the commands of the sove- 
reign, like the senate of Buonaparte, it be- 
comes a mere tool in a despot’s hand. 
prevent the occurrence of either of these bitter 
evils, or both of them in succession, it is abso- 
jutely necessary to have, in the constitution of 
the country, something more than the mere 


nominal checks which we see in America, and | 


which, though they look pretty enough on 
paper, are, in practice, all trodden under hoof 


by the class which there assumes the govern- | 
The checks or counter- | 


ment of every thing. 
actors above alluded to, as essential in a free 
country, to correct the natural tendency of 
mankind to accumulate and to abuse absolute 
authority, in order to be effectual, must, of 
course, be powerful; and, under certain well 
understood limitations, their power, like that 
of gunpowder or steam, may be rendered not 
only safe, but in the highest degree advanta- 
geous to the country. Our readers will, no 
doubt, anticipate that we allude chiefly to a 
church establishment, and to a_ hereditary 
aristocracy—neither of which, unfortunately, 
France now possesses, or, we fear, is likely to 
acquire in our time. 

In order to render an aristocracy useful as a 
safeguard to freedom, as a bulwark alike for 
the crown against the people, and for the peo- 
ple against the crown, it must contain in its 
essence something which shall command the 
solid and lasting respect of both. It must be 
respected by the crown, from its independence, 
and its wide spread influence amongst the 
people; and it miust be looked up to by the 
people, from its antiquity, its wealth, its per- 
manency, as derived from the law of primoge- 
niture, the practice of entails, and the descent 
of hereditary honours. An aristocracy, how- 


ever, to be useful in preserving the liberties of | 


the country, must not be a separate order, 
having no common interests and feelings with 
the democratical branch of the state, like that 
of France before the revolution; but, like the 
nobility of England, they must be taught, by 
matrimonial alliances, by connexions in public 
and private affairs, as well as by numberless 
professional relations, to sympathise cordially 
with all the other orders of society. It is not 
necessary, indeed, that the heads of families 
should intermarry with classes with which 
they have little companionship; though this, 
as we might easily prove, has often its great 
advantages; but that the younger sons and 
daughters of the aristocracy should frequently 
ally themselves, sometimes from interest, and 
sometimes from a purer sentiment, with the 
more democratical classes is, unquestionably, 
in the highest degree salutary to the state. It 
interlaces all the different members of the 
body politic together ; and while the intimate 
connexion between the crown and the aristo- 
cracy is in no respect weakened by such alli- 
ances, the former infl is necessarily tem- 
pered by them to its proper pitch of authority ; 
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for the monarch—his circle, too, being thus 
widened ,—is, as it were, made personally ac- 
quainted with every class of his subjects, and 
learns to estimate their true value, and to re- 
spect their wishes. If, therefore, there be ob- 
served amongst the aristocracy of England, on 
most occasions, a considerable bias towards 
the crown, this happens only because the 
crown, in the long run, finds its best interests 
in conforming to the views and sentiments 
which are dictated to it by the aristoeracy, 
who, both directly and indirectly, have more 
at stake than any other members of the com- 
munity—and who, it is most important to ob- 
serve, are so connected with those below them 
by a countless variety of ties, that there is no 
risk of their ever having the folly to oppose 
themselves, as a body, to what has really come 
to be the sentiment of the middle class, on 
any question of national interest. But, indeed, 
at no period of the history of modern times, 
has there been any deficiency of genuine pub- 
lic spirit in our aristocracy, or any Jack of men 
amongst its members avowedly, and heartily 
friendly to popular rights. In this way so 
powerful a source of equilibrium is established 
in the very heart of the country, that almost 
any amount of libratory motion may be given 
to the machine without danger, though it 
must be confessed, not always without incon- 
venience. 

But of this great and eminently important 
branch ofa constitutional monarchy, France is 
not only entirely destitute ;—by her laws re- 
lating to succession, and still more fatally, by 
the sentiments of the mass of the population, 
she is absolutely shut out from all near pros 
pect of enjoying an aristocracy worthy of the 
name. It is even worse, in some respects, in 
France, than it is in America, where the laws 
leave men to appropriate their estates as they 
please—a privilege of which, it is true, very 
few avail themselves, or, indeed, can well avail 
themselves, seeing that the tide of public opi- 
nion is decidedly adverse to unequal distribu- 
tions. But in France the laws dictate, despo- 
tically, the distribution, and, by obliging men 
to divide their property, not only contribute to 
split the whole country into potato fields, but 
essentially diminish one of the highest motives 
to action, and, at all events, effectually prevent 
the growth of an aristocracy of wealth. Such 
an aristocracy would probably be a great deal 
better than none at all, though it would be in- 
finitely less useful than one combining the 
weight of property with ancient associations 
and present reputation. 

Here we beg, once for all, to state that, al- 
though we are naturally led, by the nature of 
our subject, to dwell more particularly upon 
those branches of the state which take the 
most influential and prominent part in the re- 
gulation of public affairs, we have the sincerest 
respect for the democratical portion of the 
community,—-we consider its existence as 
equally important with the others—and there- 
fore, in the whole course of this argument, we 
never for an instant forget that the interests of 
the democracy,—their rights and privileges, 
nay, their feelings and prejudices,—are deserv- 
ing of as much consideration as those of the or- 
ders above them. We are aware that,in many 
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quarters, we shall get little credit for sincerity | 


in this declaration ; but we are well convinced, 
from what we have seen of the practice of go- 
vernments, in more quarters of the world than 
one, that it is only in England that the demo- 


cratical part of the community really do en- | 


joy their full portion of rights; and this fact, 
in spite of what is sometimes said for them by 
declaimers and agitators, they know full well 
themselves, and are not slow to teach to others 
at the proper moments—at the period of a ge- 
neral election, for instance. 

Some people talk of an aristocracy of mere 
talent, but we are sure there can be none such, 
—unless an able set of military officers, well 
commanded, be entitled to that appellation. 
Such an aristocracy of talent has been more 
than once seen among the French, but proba- 
bly neither they nor the rest of Europe have 
any great wish to see such again. 


The mere nominal establishment of a House | 


of Peers does nothing for this cause. To pro- 
duce a real aristocracy in France, suddenly, is 
impossible ; it would not be more easy tomake 
old wine in a country where every cellar has 
been exhausted—every plant cut over by the 
roots. Time—and we suspecta very long time 


—must elapse before either the attribute of 
adequate wealth, or that of adequate popular | 


veneration, can be found in any French body 
of this description ; yet, we fear, until that pe- 
riod arrives, we shall vainly hope to see in 
France any thing like what we in England 
consider genuine Senden. 


There is a second grand desideratum to- | 


wards the construction of a firm and thorough- 
ly free constitution, which the French seem to 
be as little in the way of providing for them- 
selves, as they are in the case of an aristocra- 
cy. 
educated, and virtuous church establishment, 


in joint alliance with the state and with the | 


Where the church establishment, 


ee 
nowever wealthy or however virtuous it be, is | 


connected exclusively with the government, 
and has no common sentiments with the peo- 
ple, we need no seer to inform us that its ope- 
ration cannot have any tendency to advance 
the liberties of the country, or to check the en- 
croachments of the crown. A church estab- 
lishment, we apprehend, can have no practical 
efficacy in maintaining things in their right 
places, when all its sympathies and interests 
are on one side. This, however, is the case in 
France, and it must always be so, wherever the 
ministers of religion, in addition to many other 
sources of repulsion in doctrine and in disci- 
pline, being condemned to celibacy, are etfec- 
tually prevented from forming any of those 
social ties by which alone their affections and 
their interests of every kind might be engaged 
heartily in common cause with the mass of the 
nation. Persons are very apt to forget, in 
England, when they talk of the alliance be- 
tween church and king, that the alliance be- 
tween church and people is incomparably more 
powerful; and that it is, in fact, to this inti- 
mate, popular union, that the alliance between 
the church and the state owes nearly all its 
utility. The action, and reaction, indeed, be- 
tween the chureh and the eommunity, and 
thenee between the eommunity at large and 


| —or worse than useless—mischievous! 


We allude to a wealthy, powerful, highly | 
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the government, are the parts of the syst®m, 
in England, the best worthy of attentive study. 
They lie at the very roots of the tree of our 
liberty; and while they give, by their native 
strength, by the wide extent of their spread, 
and the tenacity of their grasp on men’s minds 
and feelings, the amplest degree of stability to 
the state, they likewise collect, and send up to 
the highest branches of the constitution, the 
true spirit of Christianity, the wholesome sap 
—the very life blood of its existence. 

Of all this, however, there is not the slightest 
vestige remaining—if, indeed, there ever was 
much—in France. The Roman Catholic church 
and the French people have no common sym- 
pathies, and they can have none, until the na- 
ture of one or the other be greatly changed. 
In Spain, it is quite another story: there, the 
church, government, and people, are all agreed, 


| and the despotism is not only complete, but 


popular,—it is exactly what the mass of the 
nation like, and nothing, we are persuaded, 
would be more annoying to them than any 
change in this matter. In France, however, 
there is not only very little religion of any 
kind, but there prevails, generally speaking, a 
sort of fanatical hatred of all religion, and a 
thorough contempt for its ministers. In Paris, 
which has at all times given the tone to the 
nation, and which does so more now than ever, 
there is no question as to this or that form of 
religion, or sect—it is to any sentiment of the 
kind at all, that they object, as utterly useless 
All 
those doctrines which inculcate upon man the 
necessity of depending upon something beyond 
himself, and teach him to feel, that even his 


| best actions require some further assistance to 


give them efficacy, are held in the deepest 
scorn. Thus, a gross selfishness and egotism 
are made to usurp the place of those generous 
feelings, by which, in England, religion is 
made at once a duty and a pleasure,—a motive 
to honest action, and a source of confidence 
and hope. These principles, which are univer- 
sally diffused over this country, and kept alive 
by a numerous resident clergy, intimately al- 
lied by the domestic affections, as wel] as other 
worldly interests, to the community, contri- 
bute perhaps, more than any thing else, to the 
prevalence of that hearty good faith in one 
another, which, after all, forms the cement of 
English society, and enables this country, in 
moments of trial, to take the lead, and to keep 
it, amongst all the nations of the world. 

These important and striking distinctions 


| between our neighbours and ourselves are fully 


sufficient, we should think, to satisfy reflecting 
minds, that there is little chance of the forms 
of government which suit us, being fund also 
to suit them. But there are other ditferences 
between us, besides those relating to the church, 
the aristocracy, and the laws of snecession— 
It is universaily admitted, that a nation must 
possess a certain amount of intelligence before 
she can enjoy freedom; and then it is triumph- 
antly asked, whether any but a bigot dares 
deny that France has reached that point of in- 
telligence? As we do not know the exact 
amount of knowledge pointed at in this very 
common question, we shall not answer it,— 
but shall content ourselves by observing, that 
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France, most certainly, during the last forty 
years, though she has had more opportunities 


than, perhaps, any other nation ever had, has | 


shown no symptoms from which we can infer 


that she yet understands even the rudiments of | 
Unques- | 


the difficult science of government. 
tionably, she has had no great experience as 
yet of practical freedom ; and perhaps it would 
be enough to ask whether a nation, destitute 
of such experience, can, with any hope of suc- 
cess, be put in possession of that amount of li- 
berty which requires for its safe existence her¢ 
so many attendant circumstances of which the 
French are totally deficient? If, however, we 
were to admit—which we do not—that the 
French possess the required degree of intelli- 
gence for self-government, as it is quaintly 
called, we should still fear that, circumstanced 
as they are, the form selected, however ingeni- 
ously modelled, must take one of two courses, 
—either lapse into a despotism, (which is, pro- 
bably, that which the nation really likes best,) 
or fall again into a democracy, and having run 
the old round of injustice and bloodshed, reset- 
tle, at last, into a military tyranny. 

We have no notion, indeed, that in any 
country, or under any form of government 
which human ingenuity can devise, genuine 
freedom is to be looked for, unless, in addition 


to the intelligence so much harped upon, there | 


be a good solid substratum of morals, and, 
above all, of that domestic fidelity, or fireside 
honour and loyalty, which are true to all 
changes of fortune. Now, there is too much 
evidence to show that the French people at 
the present time hold these things nearly as 


cheap as they notoriously do religion; and if 


s0, how can we expect to find that probity and 
trath in other matters, upon which alone can 
be built any solid superstructure entitled to the 
name of a constitutional government‘ 

The reason why a free government “ works 
well” in a country where the constitution 
gives to property its full share of that influence 
which the nature of things points out that it 
ought to possess,—where good sense, long ex- 
perience, and sound religious, as well as moral, 
principles prevail,—and where the great mass 
of every kind of business is regulated, as a 
matter of habit, by good faith, and judicious 
reflection—is simply this. Ina state of society 
such as that of England, any man may, with- 
out much danger to the rest of the commu- 
nity, propose any absurdity he pleases, either 
in political quackery, or in moral, or even reli- 
gious speculation ; for there is no chance of its 
finding hasty favour with that mass of sober- 
minded persons who form the immeasurably 
preponderating influence in the country. The 
reflecting portion of the nation, in short, have 
had too much experience of the substantial ad- 


vantage of the existing order of things to ad- | 
| take their cue from the opinions of those per- 


mit of alterations lightly. Even when per- 
fectly wise and virtuous plans are proposed in 
this country, they are cautiously received, al- 
most always stoutly resisted, and are sure tobe 
thoroughly sifted by the persons best qualified 
to appreciate their merits before they have any 
chance of being generally received. On the 
other hand, dishonesty or folly, together with 
all kinds of enthusiasm, in every walk of life, 
and on every topit, may here have their full 
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swing without doing much mischief. Unless 
their advocates can enlist the judicious on 
their side, the projects soon fall to the ground 
and are forgotten; while their authors must 
rest satisfied with merely having made them- 
selves heard. The consequence is, that im- 
provements are introduced amongst us, little 
by little, and in such a way that if the changes 
be not found in practice for the better, a return 


| is always possible to the old state of things. 
| Accordingly, the minimum amount of devia- 


tion from the established order of affairs, that 
will serve to fit them for the altered state of 
circumstances and opinions, is the rule of its 
aduption with us. In this way, violent revul- 
sions are guarded against, while individuals 
are left as free as air to bring forward what- 
ever they please, and the exertions of all classes 
are turned to the very best account. The in- 
sane follies of an enthusiast, who wishes to re- 
model society so as to leave us without reli- 
gion, money, or distinctions in property, only 
make us more satisfied with things as they are 
—precisely as the ridiculous attempts to intro- 
duce the culture of tropical grains among us 
only teach our farmers to lay more store by 
their own native husbandry. 

The truth is—and we are surprised that so 
clever a man as Mr. Mackinnon should have 
written a whole volume on the subject with- 
out adverting to it,—that public opinion in 
France has no sort of resemblance to public 
opinion in this country, and is influenced by 
machinery almost exactly the reverse. In 
Great Britain, the influential men are not con- 
fined to one spot. The habits of judging, 
speaking, and writing of all matters which con- 
cern us, are diffused generally over the coun- 
try: and the provinces do not, in any respect, 
take their tone from that of London, except- 
ing in as far as the capital, being the seat of 
government, is generally the first to gain in- 
formation, and becomes, from this, and other 
causes, the head-quarters of knowledge and of 
talent during a certain portion of each year. 
But there is no deference paid to London in 
other respects; and, indeed, for six months out 
of twelve the elements of influence are scat- 
tered more widely over the British Islands, 
than, perhaps, in any other empire of the same 
extent. All over this country, also, it may be 
truly said, that the newspapers are merely the 
organs or mouth-pieces of the general will, 
out of which no observant person can fail to 
deduce what is, essentially, the real state of 
public opinion. He may be wrong, perhaps, 
in his conclusion at any given moment; but, 
in the long run, he will be sure to arrive at 
the right sense of the reflecting part of the 
community. Our newspapers do not dictate 
to the nation—they are merely the servants, 
not the masters or leaders, of the public. They 


sons in society who, from superior talents, 
knowledge, or station, not only possess the 
best means of judging, but are, practically, 
most in the habit of influencing the thoughts 
and conduct of those about them. The news- 
papers, therefore, (and we might say the same 
thing of the other periodical publications,) do 
no more than give more general currency to 
these opinions, and thus help to extend the 
No. 100.—2 G 
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operation of the influences alluded to; and as | 
there are papers suited to every party, nay, to | 


every conceivable shade of opinion, there 
comes to be put abroad, daily, a just expression 
of what is thought and felt over the whole 
country, from whence an average judgment 
may easily be deduced. The consequence is, 
that with us, nothing that is either vicious or 
absurd, whether in high or in low station, can 
stand, for any length of time, against this most 
searching of all scrutinies; and there is rarely, 
very rarely, the slightest real danger—what- 
ever some people may say or feel—that any 
measure, seriously detrimental, can be long 
persevered in by any British government. 
Among our neighbours, the press has a to- 
tally ditferent office to perform. In that coun- 
try, the journalists direct the public opinion. 
The leaders in politica) life in France are some- 
times the actual editors of the Parisian papers, 
and they almost all write in them. This will, 
in some measure, account for the good style of 
the composition, generally speaking, of the 
principal articles to be found in those columns, 
as well as for their intolerable length. The 
mass of the people, both in Paris and in the 
country, take their tone from these metropoli- 
tan journals: a very few active men lead tho 
whole nation, and have, in fact, a monopoly of 
the manufacture of public sentiment. They 
are the virtual despots of the country for the 
time being; and what is now going on in 
France differs in degree, not in kind, from 
what has occurred there at any given period 
during the last forty years. A small number 
of busy persons—whether Gentlemen of the 
Guillotine, Gentlemen of the Drum-head, or 
Gentlemen of the press—have contrived to 
manage la belle France, and to dictate to la 
grande nation how it should feel, think, and 
act. In England, no mortal ever looks at a 
newspaper to learn what its editor thinks on 
any given question,—indeed, no one ever 
knows or cares who or what the editor is. 
The print is read solely to learn what is 
thought by the best informed men of that par- 
ticular party, of which it happens for the time 
being, to be considered as the organ. It is the 
express business of the editor to find out what 
are generally held to be the soundest opinions 
of the sensible men of that party to which his 
subscribers are attached, and to put their ac- 
tual views in a distinct and forcible shape be- 
fore the public. This is the whole task of an 
English newspaper. But, in France, it as- 
sumes a far different office; and, as we have 
said, dictates opinion, instead of echoing it. 
Sach are a few of the highly characteristic, 
and certainly essential, differences between the 
two countries. It would not be difficult to add 
to the catalogue; but we think wo have said 
enough to substantiate our position, that the 
institutions of England are not ex facie likely 
to be found suitable to France. And what, it 
may well be asked, are we to hope for in a 
country where, although the form of govern- 
ment be monarchical, and representative in its 
legislature, there is absolutely no aristocracy 
either of birth or of wealth—no effective 
church establishment—little or no religion— 
no very commendable state of domestic man- 
ners—and no spontaneous public opinion— 
where the general will of the nation is not only 
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concentrated in one city, but is there placed at 
the disposal of some dozen of newspapers? 
Were the French people sober-minded by na 
ture, and so educated as to know the value of 
good government; were they taught to re 
spect and cherish ancient prejudices and cus 
toms, merely because they were venerable 
had they been long tried and not found so ut 
terly wanting in political sagacity, we might 
have some hopes that, by-and-by, things would 
settle into their places. But of all this train- 
ing there is, alas! no trace in France. The 
present generation, indeed, may be said to have 
been suckled with blood, to have had loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets for their toys, with 
the whole continent of Europe blaring and 
screaming round them for their play-ground! 

No one moment, that we can recall, of the 
revolution, properly so called—of the empiro— 
or even of the restoration, has exhibited the 
people as knowing how to profit by their op 
portunities, in a business-like, practical mam 
ner. The existence of privileged orders ex- 
empt from taxation, and of various other 
abuses in the old system, were unquestionably 
deserving of remedy; but the curative process 
applied, was like burning down a house to get 
rid of a few sparrows’ nests under the eaves, 
or like curing a man of the toothache by re- 
moving the jaw. And as to what followed the 
burst of Jacobin ferocity, can the advocates af 
the doctrine, that free institutions inspire a 
love for freedom, and teach men how to make 
a proper use of it—can they hesitate, in fair 
ness, to admit that, rice rersd, the exercise of 
despotism, if its concomitants happen to fall 
in with the tastes of the country, teaches a 
love for political servitude? Let us but cons> 
der what has been the education of the men 
who form the chamber of deputies, and who, 
as our readers know, must be of the age of 
forty or upwards. The members who are now 
sixty years old, were just of age when the ro 
volution broke out; so that they have had ten 
years of anarchy, fifteen of military tyranny, 
and fifteen of political experimenting, without 
even a hopo of stability. Those of tifty year 
of age, were at their prime, as soldiers, when 
Buonaparte was made emperor; those who 
are now only forty, may have fought in Spain 
and Russia, as well as at Waterloo. We must 
be pardoned for asking what is to be expected 
out of such a course of experience—especially 
when there is good reason for supposing that 
Napoleon, with all his imperfections on hs 
head, acted fully as much the part of a follower 
as that of a leader, and was, in fact, edged on 
to most of his least excusable enterprises, by 
the hearty cheers of the nation over which he 
rule 7—enjoying unbounded popularity so long 
as his career of blood was crowned with suo 
cess, and losing their sympathy only when his 
injustice ceased to be lucrative? If this picture 
be a correct one, it becomes a matter of the 
most serious importance to investigate what is 
likely to happen in a country composed of such 
loose materials, and acted upon by impulses of 
such gigantic force as those of a free press and 
a representative legislature —impelling pow 
ers, which, even in England, with all her e> 
perience, and her numberless checks against 
any undue velocity, do all but threaten to tear 
us to pieces—a fate, indeed, which would pro 
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bably soon befall us, if we should ever be de- 
rived of any one of those great supports, or 

ttresses, already so often alluded to; the 
whole of which France, in her rage for reform, 
has cast to the earth, and not even one of 
which can, from the nature of things, be speedily 
reproduced on any such scene of desolation. 

One of two things must happen :—Charles 
X. will obtain a much greater share of power— 
a@ the people will usurp the sovereignty, and 
either overturn the throne by sheer force, as 
they did before, or reduce the wearer of the 
Gown to a sort of president of their demo- 
g@acy. There is no longer any intermediate 
class between these two estates; and one or 
the other, it seems manifest, must, ere long, 
guin the clear ascendancy. 

It may seem paradoxical, and, no doubt, will 
sound very startling, to assert that the French, 
in our opinion, will have a much better chance 
of eventual freedom, if, in the present struggle, 
the king shall gain the day. So far, indeed, 
from grieving to see the censorship on the 
— restored, or auguring ill of the cause of 

berty, from such an event, we should hail it 

as the commencement of a happier era for the 
country. In England, any such restraints on 
the free expression of opinicn are so utterly 
repugnant to our feelings, and so contrary to 
all that we have been accustomed to, that it is 
scarcely possible to argue the question of re- 
strictions on the press, as applicable to another 
country, without incurring the charge of rank 
bigotry, or what is vulgarly called ultraism. 
But we shall not be deterred on that account; 
for it must be recollected that France has, in 
truth, hardly any sort of resemblance to Eng- 
land in the structure of society, or in her pol 
tical habits and experience; and therefore, 
those things which are a blessing to us may 
well prove a curse to her. The English, by 
introducing their trial by jury into Ireland be- 
fore that country was at all fitted for such an 
justrument, inflicted on the sister island evils 
which no sensible man among ourselves can 
mow disguise from himself; and why may not 
the press be made equally an engine of injus- 
tice, amongst a people who know nothing of 
freedom from their own experience, and who 
are but very imperfectly acquainted with it by 
report? These remarks apply with equal force, 

rhaps, to the case of a representative legis- 

ture, respecting the real duties and advan- 
tages of which the French appear to us about 
as ignorant, as they notoriously are of the com- 
mon forms and courtesies of debating. Let 
the chamber be elected by any possible form 
that human ingenuity can contrive, still the 
result cannot be useful, unless the nation be 
really ripe for this enormous and sudden 
change. People forget that a very few years 
ago the French were unanimously the willing 
daves of a fierce despot; and yet we are to 
expect that in the brief interval which has 
elapsed, the French—the volatile French !— 
have acquired the requisite degree of know- 
ledge of this most intricate subject, to enable 
them to enjoy in safety, and with advantage, 
an institution of this most perilous nature! If 
it be so, the age of miracles is revived, and 
the experience of all history goes for nothing. 

But we need not go back to the experience 





of history; let us look to what is passing in 
the world before our eyes at this very moment. 
What, for example, is doing in South America? 
and who is bold enough to bring forward any 
one instance from that multifarious list of po- 
litical experiments, in which a tittle of what 
we have set forth in this article is disproved in 
practice? The South Americans have had all 
the fair play they could possibly desire; they 
have had every variety of climate, and of other 
circumstances to give their operations a good 
chance; and yet we know that in every in- 
stance, without exception, from the gulf of 
California to the river Plate, the results have 
shown the utter inefficiency of free forms, and 
mere paper constitutions, to teach freedom. 
Captain Basil Hall and other hasty writers on 
those countries, misled by the enthusiasm of 
the moment, have contributed to the dissemi- 
nation of much error on this point, by assum- 
ing that the inhabitants, on being released 
from their connexion with the mother country, 
would gradually acquire a knowledge of civil 
liberty, and along with that knowledge the in- 
stitutions, the habits, and the manners requi- 
site to secure its enjoyment. Nay, it is im- 
possible not to admit that even so great a 
statesman as Mr. Canning suffered his Eng- 
lish prejudices to carry him far too much into 
similar views—and, what was worse, to act 
upon them. But these dreams, for they were 
no more, are passed away, and something very 
like anarchy has ensued throughout the whole 
of the ‘new world,” which that generous spi- 
rit was rash enough to boast of having “ called 
into existence.” 

But, we hear it triumphantly asked, if all 
this be granted of South America, where li- 
berty has certainly gone backwards, what do 
you say to North America—to the United 
States? Has not the experiment of self-govern- 
ment succeeded there? With due dlneten, 
and with all deference to our transatlantic 
brethren, as they are miscalled, we beg leave 
toremark, that the rest of the world are pretty 
well agreed that in almost every thing mate- 
rial, they have been progressing stern fore- 
most ever since they took the helm into their 
own hands; and that their velocity in this 
wrong direction is likely to increase, just in 
proportion as their exclusively democratical 
system shall be brought into more intense 
operation. Many reasoners on these subjects 
are apt to forget, that under a system 
of universal suffrage, such as obtains in the 
United States, oaly one class in the com- 
munity are represented—that which is the 
most numerous. This class, of course, takes 
all the power into its hands, to the disregard 
of the feelings as well as true interests of 
all the other orders of the community. And 
it would be the most wonderful political phe- 
nomenon which the world has yet seen, if the 
United States, or any other state, should ad- 
vance in any thing but population and the 
cultivation of the soil, under the absolute go- 
vernment of the democratical branch, exclu- 
sive of all the others. Like their southern 
neighbours, however, they have as yet plenty 
of room, and consequently the anarchy which 
would beset them in a moment, were they 
crowded together under their present form of 
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government, is not yet apparent to a distant 
eve, though sufficiently obvious, we are afraid, 
when viewed closely. 

Even in the United States, however, the 
people, when they set up for themselves, did 
not adopt the monstrous absurdity of supposing 
that they could, all at once, pass from one 
state of government and political habits, into 
another totally opposite, as the French are 
now vainly attempting to do. On the contrary, 
the judicious men tn America, at the establish- 
ment of their new government, endeavoured, 
as much as they could, to preserve the ancient 
political fabric unbroken, and to place their 
country in a situation as little dissimilar to 
what it had previously been in as possible 
Thev had not the wild ambition to cast aside, 
in all things, the lessons of their ancestors and 
the mother country; but even they did so toa 
perilous extent. In the first tumult of excite- 
ment, they wantonly dispossessed themselves 
of certain primary advantages, without which 
free institutions are comparatively of little va- 
lue. From the hour that, in an access of pas- 
sion, they chose to fling themselves away from 
their king, and to relinquish the immense be- 
nefits arising from a government checked by a 
powerful aristocracy, and allied with a church 
establishment, and trusted exclusively to the 
cemoeratical branch of the community, they 
have been doing nothing but propagating the 
species, and chopping down forests, without 
advancing the cause of good government, or 
of any branch of human knowledge, science, 
or art, one jot. We are firmly persuaded, in- 
ceed, that the original framers of the constitu- 
tution, could they return to the earth, would 
be the first to acknowledge that this presnmp- 
tuous experiment, made in the very teeth of 
all experience, has failed. They would admit 
that the principles we have advanced in this 
article, on the utter inefficiency of mere forms 
to teach freedom, are applicable to all times 
and to all countries. 
eves with a mixture of envy and sorrow to- 
wards the British provinces in their neigh- 
bourhood, which are enjoying advantages so 
greatly superior to those of the United States, 
though their inhabitants have the good taste 


the good sense to know when they are well off. 
Those colonies have now all the advantages 
which any of the United States possess, super- 
added to that of being English subjects, while 
they are free from most of the burdens which 
rest upon their brethren at home. 
foreign to our present purpose, to press this 
comparative view of the subject further, how- 
ever fertile it be in illustrations of the maxims 
we have laid down; and we shall, therefore, 
briefly state our conclusions, as to the future 
prospects ef France, which, we grieve to say, 
are not very cheering. 

Rome was not built in a day,—and we have 
heard the British constitution well compared 


to the Eddystone light-house, wherein the fix- | 


ing of every stone cost a series of hard con- 
tests with the elements, and which owes its 
matchless stability to these protracted trials of 
yvatience and skill, working in a good cause 
I is altogether presumptuous, therefore, in 


tie French, to hope that, without running in | 


| succeed in the real business of life 


They would turn their | 


But it is | 


| some degree the same course, they can gain 


the same ends. They must begin, as we did, 
by digging the foundation; and we are not so 
prejudiced as to doubt that they have solidity 
enough at bottom, on which to rest a stable 
superstructure. But they must go much 
deeper than they have yet done, before they 
can reach the living rock on which alone the 
temple of true liberty can stand fast. At pre- 
sent, they are building, or attempting to build, 
their constitution upon sand—upon very quick- 


}eands. If Louis XVIII. had not, in an evil 


hour, as we must ever think it, given the 
French a charter, and pledged his faith to the 


| maintenance of a form of government totally 


unsuited to the country, he and his successors, 
not being entangled by this crude and ill-ad- 
vised engagement, might in process of time 
have gradually adjusted matters, so that the 
people should have come, step by step, and al- 


| most imperceptibly, to a knowledge, not only 


of civil rights, but of those civil restraints and 
political self-denials, without which nominally 
free institutions, it cannot be too often repeat- 
ed, are a mere farce. Fora nation to make a 
hop, a skip, and a jump from a wild, sangui- 
nary revolution, to a military despotism, and 
thence to the tip top of constitutional freedom, 
is an exploit werthy of the harlequin of the 
stage, which cannot, by any moral possibility, 
We dwell 
thus earnestly and repeatedly upon the dire 
necessity of this case, in order to prepare the 
minds of our readers to view without being 
shocked the only alternative which holds out 
to France the smallest chance, as we conceive, 
of any thing like good government, or to Eu- 
rope at large any hope of future peace and 
quietness. It is mere cant to talk of human 
nature being the same in all countries and cli- 
mates. It is very dillerent in different circum- 
stances; to use a vulgar phrase, there are in 
political as well as in physical life many things 
which though meat to one may be poison to 
another. Freedom to us is meat and drink, 
only because in the course of some half dozen 
centuries we have habituated ourselves to it, 
and, through proper exercise and strict regi- 
men, can profit fully by such strong diet. 

‘* Nothing so foreign but the athletic hind 

Can labour into blood. The hungry mea! 

Alone he fears; but ye of softer clay! 

Avoid the stubborn aliment, avoid 

The full repast.” 


What we should like to see in France, as 
being most conducive to the advancement ot 
its best interests, would be the restoration of 
the ancient authority of the crown, without its 
old attendant abuses. ‘The days of privileged 
orders, unequal taxation, arbitrary imprison- 
ments, forced services, and so on, are gone by, 
we hope for ever, and we have no reason to 
suppose that the Bourbons, or their friends, 
can possibly have the smallest wish to restore 
such manifest evils. But we are quite certain 
that any other military chief whom the Freneh 
might call in to take the place of their legiti- 
mate monarch, would, as a matter of course, 
in imitation of Buonaparte, re-establish, with 
ten-fold rigour, all those privileges and unjust 
exemptions—of which we hear so much when 
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the “ ancien régime” is referred to, and so lit- 
Ue when the iron period of the empire is the 
subject of discussion. The French nation, we 
suspect, especially considering their history 
during the last half centur y, will Pequire to bo 
governed with what is called a tight hand, for 
many years tocome. And we are decidedly of 
Gpinicn, that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, the Bourbons,—supposing them to 
succeed in regaining, for a time, the power 
which they ought never to have relinquished, 
—will be compelled, as a matter of necessity, 
if not of choice, to relax gradually their autho- 
rity, so as to allow the nation quite as much 
freedom of action as they can profit by. Free- 
dom—genuine liberty, as we understand the 
term—can only grow up by very slow degrees ; 
and when the institutions of any country are 
decidedly in advance of the knowledge of the 
subject possessed by the mass of the people, 
Weir establishment, instead of advancing the 
cause, will assuredly retard it. We therefore 
hope and trust that the king and his present 
ministers may succeed, if such be their object, 
in establishing a censorship on the press, and 
likewise in acquiring so decided a preponde- 
rance in the Chamber of Deputies, that its ex- 
istence as an independent body capable of 
bearding the monarchy, as it has recently 
done, shall be nolonger recognised. This, we 
own, will be a virtual abolition of the charter, 
but the question is obviously reduced to this :— 
ghall the monarchy, which is suitable to the 
country, be overthrown, or shall the charter, 
which, in every possible view, is unsuitablo to 
it, be abrogated ’ 

It will be asked, why need we care what 
France does? Why not let her do as she 
pleases? What have we to do with her insti- 
tutions, as a nation, more than we have with 
the domestic arrangements of our next door 
neighbour in the street? The answer to this, 
unfortunately, is but too ready. If our neigh- 
bour merely beats his wife and children, and 
regulates his personal concerns in the worst 
way possible, we have no right to complain; 
but if he gets intoxicated, and flings about fire- 
brands, €o as not only to set his own house on 
fire, but to threaten the destruction of the 
whole parish, we are compelled, in spite of 
aur love of quiet, to take a lively interest in 
his proceedings. 

If the French could be circumscribed by a 
great Chinese wall, within which they might 
cut one another's throats, and experiment to 
their hearts’ content on irreligion and demo- 
cracy, it would signify less to the neighbour- 
ing countries. But when the amplest experi- 
ence proves that no commotion of any extent 
in France ever fails to embroil the rest of the 
world, and when we know that there are innu- 
merable objects of ambition, of aggrandize- 
ment, and of national revenge, all at this hour 
conspiring to stimulate a large portion of the 
French population to fresh wars, we cannot 
possibly view their present unsettled state 
without the deepest anxiety. We trust we 
have said enough to show that there is only 
are course of measures by which good order 
can be preserved; and however repugnant it 
may be to our English tastes, the necessity of 
the case requires that we should not shrink 
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from the trial, but be prepared to witness, as 
the less grievous of two evils, the temporary 
re-establishment of a tolerably absolute autho- 
rity on the part of the crown of France. If 
this be impossible, or if the attempt be bun- 
gled in the execution, we may bid adieu to re- 
pose, and buckle on our armour for another 
quarter of a century of wars,—wars which, in 
the end, will only leave things worse than the 
now are, and, if possible, carry the French still 
further off from the grand goal of true liberty, 
of which, as yet, they have hardly had a 
glimpse. 

If it be asked what our object is in giving 
this melancholy picture of French affairs, we 
answer, that we do so on two aceounts :—first, 
we think there is always more good likely to 
arise from meeting an evil fairly in the face, 
and resolutely preparing ourselves for the 
worst, than in laying those flattering unctions 
to our souls which palliate the mischief for the 
time, but bring its sorrows and dangers back 
upon us at moments when we are less able to 
bear them. And our second and most material 
reason is, that we wish to make our countrymen 
feel the full importance of the political and moral 
advantages which they possess over their neigh- 
bours. We doubt not they are willing enough 
already to think well of themselves and their 
institutions, in the abstract, as it is called; but 
we wish to make them take a steadier view 
of the details of their constitution, and of 
their bearing upon one another, than too many 
among us are in the habit of doing. By look- 
ing at what is passing in France, where simi- 
lar objects are aimed at, but in the absenee of 
similar means, we may perhaps learn to appre- 
ciate more fully those advantages which have 
so long given us the ascendancy, and thenee 
be taught how they can most effectually be 
preserved in future times. 

We promised, near the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, to give a sketch of M. Cottu’s plan of 
French parliamentary reform, and we shall do 
so in a very few words. He conceives it ne- 
cessary to create a new body of electors (un 
nouveau corps de pricilégi¢s). These are in- 
tended to take the place of the present nomi- 
nal and powerless aristocracy in appointing 
members to the Chamber of Deputies. (p. 65.) 
The chamber, he proposes, shall consist of six 
hundred and fifty members, instead of four 
hundred and thirty. The deputies are to be 
named by the different members of the new 
privileged orders, in tho following propor- 
tions :— 

By the landed interest . 850 

By the magistracy , , . 29 

By the university . ° : 26 

By commerce ; . ° 45 


Total 650 
It is not our intention to consider the details 
of this project, which, however, ere given with 
a degree of ingenuity that will amuse persons 
who take pleasure in such fanciful speccla- 
tions. The whole affair, or any possible modi 
fication of it, we look upon as quite a vision 
But although we think thus lightly of M 
Cottu’s specific plan, we take a far different 
view of his closing advice to the government, 
to act with promptitude at the present crisis. 


2G2 
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“ Nothing,’ he says with perfect reason, 
“need have prevented Louis XVIII. trom re- 
suming the full measure of the 
authority when he returned to France. 
the army, worn out by its disasters, 


Neither 
nor the 


senate, fallen into utter contempt, were in a | 


situation to resist or even to modify his autho- 
rity. He did, however, of his own accord, 


choose to limit his power, by recognising the | 


rights of the people —p. 104 

But in doing this, 
to M. Cottu, and according to the plain sense 
of the thing, 
rights of the crown; and 

‘If the forms of government, authorized by 
the charter, so far from establishing the rights 
of the king and of the nation, have been found, 
on the contrary, absolutely detrimental to 
those rights respectively, the king has, un- 
questionably, the power of remodelling those 
forms which are producing the mischief.”"— 

14 

We think it is hardly possible to doubt that, 
unless the existing government adopts, and 
succeeds in carrying into effect, some very de- 
cisive measure in the course of the present 
year. there will ensue another burst of convul- 
sion ;—and Napoleon has left no saying of more 
indisputable truth behind him, than th: it “a re- 
volution in France is a revolution in Europe.’ 
Westminster Review, pu blished 
July. 


1. The Policy of Princes; an Essay, contain- 
ing, logether with much useful . ldeice to Le- 
gitimate Monarchs, a Faith} ul rat ure of the 
Present State of By a Member of 

Legation — Londo m. Iloratio 
Phillips. 1823. sco. pp. WV 

? (i urterly tes (Vo. LNNNI. art. 7 ) 
on the “ Political Condition and Prospects 
of France.” 

Tur first of these productions is introduced 
for the purpose of pointing it out as the source 
from which the greatest part of the other has 
been taken without acknowledgment. The 
public will therefore have the opportunity of 
comparing the original Selkirk, w:th the addi- 
tions that have been made by the ingenuity of 
th cy ory 

The object of both is to inculcate the desira- 
bleness of establishing arbitrary power where- 
ever it is practicable ; and the last contains a 
special applicati m to the apprehended possibi- 
lity of introducing it at the present moment in 
France, through the instrumentality of the 
Bourbons. In fact it is the manifesto of the 
party, who having brought upon their country 

all the misery that has been consequent on its 
past efforts to uphold the interests of arbitrary 
power throughout the world, are looking out 
keenly for an opportunity of plunging it into 
accumulated evils from the same source. The 
high church and the tories snuti the possibility 
of another revolutionary war; and it is with a 
view to obtaining something like a fair consi- 
deration of their project before it is too late, 


t rom the 


Europe. 


tl Austrian 


that notice is here taken of the feeler which | 


they have put out 
Every body knows that during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, political con- 


ancient royal } 


Louis XVIIIL., according | 
« Pretender.’ 
did not intend to abrogate the | 





, scorn. 


tests took place in England which ended, after 
considerably variety of fortune on both ‘sides, 
in the entire disconifiture of the partisans of 
divine right, and the complete establishment 


| of the principle of legitimacy, as construed to 


imply, that the sovereign chosen by a nation, 
whether native or of foreign birth, is the only 
legitimate, and that any other, however forti- 
fied by a line of ancestors, is what, for the sake 
of conveying the whole in a single word, the 
British constitution has designated by the term 
And for further elucidation in 
cases that might admit ef it, it was clearly ac- 
knowledged and understood, that one of the 
most decisive marks and evidences of a “ Pre- 
tender,” consisted in his endeavouring to ef- 
fect or perpetuate his establishment, by the 
operation of foreign armies. Such was the 
settlement upon which is founded the existing 
form of government in Great Britain. All 
men gave in their adhesion to it: and after 
the individuals engaged in the previous strug- 
gles had had time to ‘disappe ar trom the scene, 
all were loud in their professions of attach- 
ment. It became the common as well as the 
written law of the land; it was the bond that 
held the community together, the principium 
et fons from which were derived all the claims 
of tne actual government to obedience, and all 
the security of individuals for good expected 
to be consequent thereon. He that doubted 
this,—or at all events, that gave action to his 
doubts,—was deemed a traitor, and is so still 
It is not necessary to demand that he should 
ve embowelled, or in other ways to counte- 
nance the execution of the sanguinary laws 
which mien have always been too ready to 
make for the coercion of those who differ in 
opinion from themselves; but what is meant 
is, that the fact conveys that mixture of 
treachery, meanness, and dishonesty, which 
is popularly included under the epithet of 
traitor. 

So far things went well. But human na- 
ture is feeble; and no man is to be trusted 
with doing justice in the converse of his owa 
case. A contest arose with the colonies, in 
which, though the dispute was not on the le- 
gitimacy of an individual, the leading princi- 
ples of public right which had been at stake in 
the British revolution, were all concerned, and 
all broken through. Fortunately for us of the 
present generation and for the world, the 
struggle on the British side was eminently 
unsuccessful. But the public spirit was per- 
verted. Great masses of men had become ac 
customed to direct their feelings in the chan- 
nel of hatred to popular rights; and it was 
not long before an opportunity arose, for re 
trying the old question with renewed pros 
pects of success. France, actuated by senti- 
ments, for which she was in a great measure 
indebted to her communication with America, 
threw off the form of arbitrary government. 
for enduring which she had for a century been 
the common object of English mockery ané 
She attempted to make a compact 
with the existing family, and found, as i0 
England, that to make terms with uning rafted 
royalty, is only making an agreement with the 
wolf to keep the sheep. The king signed pro- 
mises with one hand, and with the other im 
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vited foreign armies,—and was publicly exe- 
cuted for it, after the model which England 
had already given, and which she would proba- 
bly follow again, if it were possible to conceive 


the reigning family supplanted by a Stuart who | 


should repeat the cause 

it is needless tobe minute. The foreigners, 
as all good men hoped, were driven back ; and 
England, which had allowed itself to be in- 
veigled into being a party to the unjust inva- 
sion, was reduced to that necessity, which if 
nations were wise, they would know it was al- 
ways their interest to pray for, however dis- 


agreeable to national vanity the immediate | 


sensation. If a nation does not wish for dis- 
creditable peace, it should avoid unjust war 


That every unjust war may be followed by a | 


discreditable peace, is at least one half of the 
blessings a patriot can invoke upon his coun- 
try. 

But the war began again, with extreme in- 
justice on the part of England, and with the 
object (avowed, if not at the moment, at a 
subsequent period) of checking the progress 
of opinions which could not be arrested during 
peace. And here commenced the misconduct 
and the misfortunes, of the country which had 
begun with such glorious justice and success. 
Little by little, it withdrew itself from the 
combat of opinion, and substituted one of brute 
strength in its stead; till at last, it became the 
mere property of the first of soldiers, and the 
struggle that began for the independence of 
nations, ended for knowing whether his mo- 
ther’s sons were to sit upon four boards cover- 
ed with velvet, under the title of a throne. 
And then came a great military misfortune ; 
incurred in a war abstractedly just, but incur- 
red in great measure through the neglect of 
the principles of popular right in various acces- 
sory portions of the scene. Prodigious efforts 
were made to repair the loss; but the physical 
odds were too great,and the family which every 
village in France had sacrificed twenty of its 
children to keep out, as England had sacrificed 
hers to keep out the Bourbons and the Stuarts, 
was brouglit back by foreign arms. In a year 


the popular sovereign returned, and was re- | 


ceived by the united nation, without a musket 
being fired in support of his opponents. And 
here began the disgrace, which a follower of 
the house of Hanover would cheaply escape if 
he could make himself an Algerine. An agent 
of the Holy Alliance, rose in his place and said, 
that a million and a half of soldiers were ready 
to remove the nation's choice; and the people 
of England,—or a great and substantial part of 
them, among whom the remainder, if there 
was any, was scarcely to be discerned,—were 
mean enough, ignorant enough, traitors enough, 


to their ancestors and to the principles by which | 
alone they were creditably distinguished among 
the nations of Europe, to huzza for this great | 
act of imptons injustice, and throw back into | 


the face of Providence the memory of a long 
history of benefits received, in the course of 
honourable struggles against similar oppres- 
sion. It is not often that the just cause fails ; 
but it did fail. There is no use in confusing 
the subject with the qualities of armies. The 
question with regard to England is, not whe- 
ther the razor did or did not cut well, but whe- 
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ther it was not employed in a detestable and 
murderous act. The question of morality is 
totally distinct from the merits of the ma- 
chine ; and the mind must approach to idiocy, 
which is unable to maintain the difference. 
But when the French William was removed, 
the nation was still not brought so low, but 
that it could oblige the substituted individual 
to compound. And he compounded according- 
ly, by offering an engagement to adhere to 


| certain modes of government, which were sup- 


posed to be most valued by the nation that was 
to submit to his embrace. The Charter was 
put forward, as the condition of his being en- 
dured ;—it was the bribe which was to take 
the loathly bridegroom into the chamber of 
the belle. England—or at least those who un- 
happily had the keeping of her honour—be- 


| came a party to the discreditable transaction, 


by engaging to hold the back-door open for the 
rescue, in case the bride, like her of Lammer- 
moor, attempted to defend herself by the ap- 
plication of cold steel. But mean as was this, 
—shameful and degrading as it was to a na- 
tion, which had itself resisted, and with sue- 
cess, a similar espousal,—England did not em 
gage to keep the back-door open, though the 
detested lover should break all his engage- 
ments, and should say, for instance, that the 
contract which he held out as the price of 
consent, he would withdraw next morning by 
the right that every maker of a contract has 
to break it. England was a base bawd; but 
not so base as this. ‘There are degrees of 
shame in the dirtiest vocations; and the ac- 
knowledgment of tarpitude in any given de- 
gree, does not amount to an investiture with 
that which may be greater. 

The Stuart whom the English people had 
been mean and foolish enough to assist in es- 
tablishing in France, deported himself as ill as 
he dared, and as well as he could not help 
He put upon a gallant people and a brave 
army, the last insult of forcing them to march 
under the direction of the barbarians of the 
north, to invade another nation for the pur- 
pose of destroying constitutional freedom; and 
England, though not this time prominently 
assisting, was at hand to countenance the 
deed. He uttered from his ill-gotten throne 
a low falsehood, of precisely that nature and 
quality for which most languages reserve a 
term to convey the acme of opprobrium ; and 
the Jacobite in England stood by, as he stands 
by now, to declare that “ nothing but malevo 
lence’ could doubt a royal word. Years of 
non-resistance gave boldness; and his succes 
sor, at the instigation of that readiest instrao- 
ment of political degradation an established 
priesthood, undertook to make the nation 
sound once more the base string of humility. 
Disgraceful agents of the vengeances of the 
intruded family, and men involved by public 
opinion in attempts at the assassination of the 
national sovereign like those encouraged by 
the Stuarts, were placed in the offices of the 
ministry; while on the army the experiment 


| was tried, of placing it under the command of 


a deserter,—not a mere political turncoat, but 
one who had insinuated himself into a place of 
trust under the guarantee of honourable men, 
for the express purpose of deserting to the fo- 
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reign enemy at the moment of a great national 
struggle, with arms and accoutrements. Mili- 
tary men in all countries stood aghast, to see 
that it was possible for men in arms to bend to 
such an infliction. The fierce spirit of soldier- 
ly brotherhod throughout the world, felt itself 
bearded and dishonoured ; and the poorest sen- 
tinel was conscious of the insult to his craft. 
Under these circumstances there were posi- 
tively men in England, who though pressed 
by no conqueror and urged on by no bayonet, 
volunteered to say that it was right, with such 
a ministry, to wait for acts. As if gross insult 
to every feeling of national honour and indivi- 
dual dignity, was not an act. Suppose in Eng- 
land, a man who had deserted to the French 
at Waterloo, was to be appointed to the Horse 
Guards,—would that be an act? The process 
of conviction may be slow; but God and na- 
ture in the end will vindicate the truth, that 
there is justice in national as well as personal 
relations, and that the true measure of right in 
all cases, is what men would willingly submit 
to for themselves. 
To this experiment the French nation ap- 
Tied a determined and persevering resistance. 
Pie Chamber of Deputies, though filtered 
through every process which policy could in- 
vent for diminishing the operation of the na- 
tional feeling, declared in terms which had no 
fault but that of being not sufficiently explicit, 
their refusal to co-operate with such a minis- 
try. The head of the Bourbons dissolved the 
Chambers. All! that was independent in France 
united in the determination to return the same 
men again. And here the question rests, and 
is to settle,—whether the will of an individual 
imposed by foreign arms is to reduce a great 
nation to the dregs of humiliation and political 
debasement, or the wishes of thicty-four mil- 
lions of people are to liold him in check. The 
mighty question for which Englishmen fought 
and suffered, and which they, the first of men, 
bad brought toa glorious termination in their 
own particular case —is to be fought over 
again in France, and the confirmation or shak- 
ing of the English cights is to bang on the re- 
guilt. 
In the midet of this, the organ of the down- 
trodden party of arbitrary power in England 
= forth a feeler to try the possibility of 
elping its friends abroad. The Bourbons are 
openly and in direct terms invited to put down 
the Charter, which was the instrument of their 
admission into the unfortunate country on 
which their presence is inflicted ; and the ex- 
ectation is held out by implication, that Eng- 
nd would assist in this act of choiee baseness 
and set-apart iniquity. The ergar of the Eng- 
glish priesthood talks loudly, of “ buckling on 
their armour for another quarter of a century.” 
{t will be the fault of the English people, if 
they have any atmour to buckle on. When 
the members of an ecclesiastical establishment 
are thus put forward as the instigators of blood- 
sbed and the advocates of arbitrary power, the 
eople must be dull indeed who do not see in 
at the necessity of losing no fitting opportunity 
of reducing the gross temporalities of such a 
church, and bringing it to a state of depletion 
more consistent with its ghostly welfare. 
And bere jet it be voted, that the struggle is 
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one entirely of the Bourbons own bringing on. 
There has been no attempt to move them from 
the throne to which they waded through the 
best blood of France; all that can be produced 
is passive resistance to causeless ‘sult and 
wanton injury. Our high church pro: :ises us 
a twenty-five years war, in pure gareté de 
ceur. It seems to think that men live only to 
fight battles, for the relish that is given there 
by to priestly dinners on a thanksgiving-day. 
With the true recklessness of men whose vo- 
cation is to enjoy, they leave to others the cal- 
culation of what might happen if fortune should 
take the opposite side. 

When Napoleon marched into Russia, the 
man who should have advised either him or 
France to believe, that in less than two year 
his capital might be occupied by his enemies, 
would have been received with contempt and 
violence, like what would await the individual 
who should insinuate to the absolutists of 
Great Britain, that arms are doubtful, and 
that it is much easier to tell the issue of a 
war that has gone by, than of one that is t 
come. They think they have a divine right 
to success, and if things went ill, they would 
only have to multiply the fast-days in whieb 
they invoked the god of unjust wars against 
























































their enemies. History and experience are §f agai 
null to them; the heaviest mischances that  {s t/ 
have befallen unprincipled nations and arbitr> § will 
ry rulers, convey no lesson to the obtuseness & brov 
of their orran. But there is an appeal from 
their insanity, to the good sense of the ro B 
mainder of the community,—of that portion of & givi: 
it, who are sure to be present at the shaving § Frar 
of their own beard, and know that whatever & exn< 
may be the result, the benefit is for the abso §f fore’ 
lutists, and the evil for themselves. To men & back 
of this kind—a cool and calculating gener» § But 
tion, who love peace and ensue it, because ia § king 
war the blows are for them, and the glory for Bf pic! 
their betters,—to such as these, it will not  orio; 
seem a superfluous question to demand, whe &f as m 
ther, if England should persist in holding het- § sove; 
self out as the patroness of arbitrary power Mf the , 
throughout the earth, it is not evident that the & yorn 
result must at some time or other be either & give) 
a disgraceful peace, or the settling of the & resto 
question by the arrival of the forces of the free & the ; 
world in her capital, and paying for the brid and 
at Washington, and for the five hundred muib & thom 
lions of francs levied on the French people a3 & ment 
the price of resistance to their Stuart. It 
matters not what ravishing intervals may have Bu 
intervened, or how many ensigns shall have & wher 
greatly risen through all the gradations of § jy ¢ 
command. It is of no consequence how many J yj} 
patrons of Cornish boroughs shall have ador> MH 4, « 
ed their offspring with naval epaulettes, of this BH arict, 
or that magnitude of bullion, and dignity of B pray, 
twist. When such a consummation comes— acqui 
and come it will,—the white gaiters of the # very 
Guards will be only pipe-clay, and the pace § joti, . 
coloured coat of the Master of the Ceremonies § ¢,, 
will not bo worth a flea. The quid of hard § ani, 
and bitter degradation, will be all that will bef o.. » 
left for Englishmen to chew; and why not® .-.,, 
avoid all this,as Napoleon might have done § j,. 9. 
by letting well alone ? « & 
And what, after all, are the reasons gives, § p.4n. 
for involving two great uations in sanguinay § oy 5 
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contest ? They will be found reducible to this; ! lating to succession, and still more fatally, by 


—that in France there is a Chamber of Depu- | 


ties elected by the people. The qualification 
is so high already, as to reduce the electors to 
20,000 for all France, being scarcely more 


than in four or five large towns in England. | 
But the English absolutists cannot be content | 
| their estates as they please—a privilege of 


with this. There is popular election of some 
kind in France, and therefore the Reviewers 
and the Bourbons must march to put it down. 
The cause stated is an amusing one ;—the 
Chamber is not in “ the desired harmony. 
Some people are of opinion that it zs in har- 
mony; at all events it is evident that it can 
carry a point by a majority of 40. Suppose 


that when the minister in England was in a | 
minority of 17, it was proposed to bring in a | 


foreign force, because the House of Commons 
was not in harmony.—Lut it is not in the de- 


sired harmony; by which is meant, that it | 


does not agree to submit to the agents of the 
foreioner. If the Chamber could have been 
induced by fear or temptation to give majori- 
ties of 40 the other way, does any body believe 
that any thing would have been heard of the 
want of harmony ? Now the object of a Cham- 
ber or a House of Commons, is clearly that it 
shall have a voice; and the charge brought 
against the French Chamber is, that its voice 
isthe wrong way. If this succeeds, how long 
will it be before the same charge may be 
brought against the House of Commons - 

But “ itis quite clear that the experiment of 
giving a constitutional form of government to 
"rance has not succeeded.” It is clear that the 
experiment of trying to have an agent of the 
foreigner upon the throne, with leave to bring 
back the old absolutism, has not succeeded. 
But not a fragment of evidence is there, that a 
king of honest views and patriotic feelings, 
might not have got over even the vice of his 
origin, and have filled the throne with at least 
as much of quiet as the Dutch and German 
sovereigns who have reigned in England. If 
the experiment of giving a constitutional go- 
vernment has failed, it has been because it was 
given to be broken ;—it has been because the 
restored monarchs have walked in the way of 
the restored monarchs in our own country. 
and have thereby to all appearance secured 
themselves the winding up of a similar eject- 
ment. 

- * * * > * - 

But if the reader proceeds, he will find 
where the shoe pinches. There is asore want 
in France: a deadly hiatus. ‘“ Our readers 
will, no doubt, anticipate that we allude chiefly 
to a church cstablishment, and to a hereditary 
aristocracy—neither of which, unfortunately, 
France now possesses, or, we fear, is likely to 
acquire in our time.’"—p. 220. It has been 
very commonly understood, that France had 
both ; and that large sums had been taken 
from the people, under the pressure of foreign 
armies, to secure their maintenance. But they 
are not yet of the right kind; they are not 
strong enough to insure the right way of think- 
ing at elections. 

* But of this great and eminently important 
branch of a constitutional monarchy, France is 
not only entirely destitute ;—by her laws re- 


| to unequal distributions. 


the sentiments of the mass of the population, 
she is absolutely shut out from all near pros- 
pect [how distressful!] of enjoying an aristo- 
cracy worthy of the name. tt is even worse, 
in some respects, in France than it is in Ame- 
rica, where the laws leave men to appropriate 


which, it is true, very few avail themselves, or, 
indeed, can well avail themselves, seeing that 
the tide of public opinion is decidedly adverse 
But in France the 
laws dictate, despotically, the distribution, and, 
by obliging men to divide their property, not 
only contribute to split the whole country into 
potato fields, but essentially diminish one of 
the highest motives to action, and, at all 
events, effectually prevent the growth of an 
aristocracy of wealth.” —p. 227. 

France and America, and al! countries which 
may aspire to be free, will be under obligations 
to the Quarterly Review for the unaffected 
manner in which it has given its sanction to 
their already formed opinions. ‘ Surely in vain 
is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” It 
must be one of those simple fowl which voy- 
agers chronicle by names indicative of their 
stolidity, that would see the English priest- 
hood spreading abroad its toils, and not smile 
at the innocence of its employment. Could 
not the Quarterly Reviewers put a little salt 
upon the tails of the Deputies; and persuade 
them to remove the laws which prevent men 
from starving their younger children, to com- 
pose an aristocrate in the eldest: 

The Quarterly Review raves, when it thinks 
upon America. That glorious migration of 
British freedom into a land where delusion had 
as yet no root, calls up, as it ought to do, the 
bile of all, that hate freedom every where, and 
most at home. 

“From the hour that, in an access of pas- 
sion, they {the Americans] chose to fling them- 
selves away from their king, and to relinquish 
the immense benefits arising from a govern- 
ment checked by a powerful aristocracy, and 
allied with a church establishment, and trusted 
exclusively to the democratical branch of the 
community, they have been doing nothing but 
propagating the species, and chopping down 
forests, without advancing the cause of good 
government, or of any branch of human know- 
ledge, science, or art, one jot.” —p. 237. 

Upon what sack has this Falstatf fed, that he 
has grown so gross? Where is it that the Ame- 
ricans have failed? Is it that they have paid 
for no palaces and pulled them down again? 
That they have given no annuities to keep up 
the race of Presidents, nor held delicate inves- 
tigations upon the morals of their wives? Or 
—tantene animis calestihus irae—is it possible 
that all this can be because they have voted no 
money for new churches? The cause is clear; 
in some way or other they have not paid. Whe- 
ther they have advanced the cause of good go- 
vernment, the government of England will 
probably at some time know. Of arts, they 
have at least promoted one, of all others the 
most wanted in this realm of ours,—that of 
enabling men to keep their own money, from 
the clutches of those who desire to be familiar 
with their pockets. 
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“ There isa second grand desideratum to- 
wards tle construction of a firm and thorough- 
ly free constitution, which the French seem to 
be as little in the way of providing for them- 
selves, as they are in the case of an aristocra- 
cy. We allude to a wealthy, powerful, highly 
educated, and virtuous church establishment, in 
joint alliance with the state and with the peo- 
ple."—p. 228 

Perhaps the Anglicans could supply France 
with a wealthy, highly educated and virtuous 
church establishment; provided the wealth 
and the power were found for them by the 
French people. There is something intolera- 
bly impudent in these comments on the defi- 
Ciencies of their neighbours, coming as they 
do, from people who are barely tolerated at 
home. “ Persons are very apt to forget, in 
England, when they talk of the alliance be- 
tween church and king, that the alliance be- 
tween church and people is incomparably more 
powerful; and that it is, in fact, to this inti- 
mate, popular union, that the alliance between 
the church and the state owes nearly all its 
Qtility.”"—p. 222. If the intention is to state 
that there és an intimate union between church 
and people, the opportunity is too good to be 
lost, to contradict the fact. The church which 
is called established, as being established in 
te possession of the wealth, is in reality a ra- 
pidly declining minority. So far is it in the 
main, from having a hold on the affections of 


the country, that there is no religious body in | 


the world, of whieh the teachers are the ob- 
jects of so much distrust. Maintained in an 
unpopular mode, and considered as little more 
than an offset of the classes which live upon 
the public, they are viewed as being covertly 
in England, what they are openly in France, 
the prompters and suborners deine power, 
a hostile force quartered on the people, and 
ready to support all governments in an attack 
upon their rights. 

“ The action and reaction, indeed, between 
the church and the community, and thence be- 
tween the community at large and the govern- 
ment, are the parts of the system, in England, 
the best worthy of attentive study.”—p. 22. 

They mean the tithes! The action and reac- 
tion, indeed,in England, are wonderful. But it 
is all nothing to what they are in Ireland. It is 
there that a foreigner should have beendirected, 


if he was to be convinced of the real blessing of a | 


wealthy and a virtuous church establishment. 
“ Of all this, however, there is not the slight- 
est vestige remaining—if, indeed, there ever 
was much—in France. In Spain, it is quite 
another story: there, the church, government, 


and people, are all agreed, and the despotism is | 
not only complete but popular,—it is exactly | 


what the mass of the nation like, and nothing, 


We are persuaded, would be more annoying to | 


them than any change in this matter.”’—p. 229. 

It was always understood, that before the re- 
volution, the tithes in France were of great 
amount, and the clergy wealthy if not virtuous. 
In Spain, it is well known, that 100,000 men 


were required but just now, to keep theclergy | 


in the saddle; and that they would be turned 
under the belly of the mule to-morrow, if the 


100,000 men should employ themselves in es- | 


tgblishing the independence of their own coun- 
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| try. These are inaccuracies; small, but worth 
| pointing out. 

“We have no notion, indeed, that in afy 
country, or under any form of government 
which human ingenuity can devise, genuine 
freedom is to be looked for, unless, in addition 
to the intelligence so much harped upon, there 
be a good solid substratum of morals, and, above 
all, of that domestic fidelity, or fireside honour 
and loyalty which are true to all changes of 
fortune. Now, there is too much evidence to 
show that the French people at the present 
time hold these things nearly as cheap as they 
notoriously do religion.” —p. 230. 

The invention of steam-boats has let tHe 
English people into the secret, that the French 
are the more moral of the two. But what is 
“ fireside honour and loyalty?” Does it mean 
any thing but zeal to serve a foreign appointee 
—that zeal, in short, in which the Englisb 
were so lamentably deficient, when they sent 
their Stuart to find a Hartwell at St. Germain? 
It would be pleasing to know, whether there 
are any loyal negroes in Jamaica. Not drivers, 
but loyal field negroes. If there are, it would 
be a gratifying elucidation of the term, and of 
the church's explanation. , 

But a weighty consideration is tocome. Ib 
England, “the newspapers are merely the or 
gans or mouth-pieces of the general will;” ip 
France, ‘‘ the journalists direct the public opp 
nion.’—p. 232. There had been “7 that 
this piece of dulness had been confined to the 
royalists of France; and that no Englishman 
would have committed himself by its adoption 
Is not a French journal written to be sold; and 
is it not in consequence addressed tu a certain 
class, who it is hoped will buy? Are there roy 
alists in France only because there is a paper 
called the Drapeau Blanc ; and is it the Com 
stitutionnel that has made all the constitution 
alists since the Empire? “The mass of the 
people, both in Paris and in the country, take 
their tone from these metropolitan journals: a 
very few active men lead the whole nation, and 
have, in fact, a monopoly of the manufacture 
of public sentiment.” They at all events lead 
the nation two ways: unless the matter af 
complaint is, that the people will not read the 
royalist journals, and insist on reading the 
others. ‘But how does this agree with the a» 
sertion that the people are only led? Who 
leads them not to be led by the royalists; and 
why do not the royalists lead them the other 
way? If‘‘asmall number of busy persons dio 
tate to la grande nation how it should fee, 
think, and act,”"—why are not the royalists 
busy,—or, being busy, why is it without effect? 
The answer is too plain to be put in words. It 
is one of those cases where inspection is the 
best induction to the truth. 

“ One of two things must happen:--Charles X 
will obtain a much greater share of power—or 
the people will usurp the sovereignty, and 
either overturn the throne by sheer force, as 
they did before, or reduce the wearer of the 
crown to a sort of president of their democre 
cy.”—p. 234. 

Hearken to the doctrine of the true churcla 
An expelled family has been restored by fo 
reign arms, as James was not; and when the 
people keep them within bounds, they “ usurp 
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the sovereignty.” Truly it is easy to see 
which way the wind lies, with the constituents 
of the Quarterly Review. And here note the 
bitter error a nation commits, when under any 
pressure of circumstances, it allows a doubt or 
uncertainty to remain upon that corner stone 
of all rational freedom, the brightest part of the 
British Constitution of the Revolution, the so- 
cereignty of the people. The evil genius in the 
Arabian Nights takes refuge in a melon-seed 
in the figure of a worm, and the good genius 
his adversary omits picking up that single 
grain, and thereby condemns herself to an age 
of wo. The sovereignty of the people, on the 
occasion of the French Charter, was that grain. 
Absolutists and priests may rail; but the na- 
tion which, either directly or by implication, 
allows any doubt to exist on the situation of 
the source of sovereign power, has ro trea- 
sured up for itself a future struggle, and defer- 
red the hour of national independence and do- 
mestic peace. 

“ What we should like to see in France, as 
being most conducive to the advancement of 
its best interests, would be the restoration of 
the ancient authority of the crown, without its 
old attendant abuses. The days of privileged 
orders, unequal taxation, arbitrary imprison- 
ments, forced services, and so on, are gone by, 
we hope for ever, and we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the Bourbons, or their friends, can pos- 
sibly have the smallest wish to restore such ma- 
nifest evils. But we are quite certain that any 
other military chief whom the French might 
call in to take the place of their legitimate mo- 
narch, would, as a matter of course, in imita- 
tion of Buonaparte, re-establish, with tenfold 
rigour, all those privileges and unjust exemp- 
tions—of which we hear so much when the 
‘ancien régime’ is referred to, and so little 
when the iron period of the empire is the sub- 
ject of discussion.” —p. 239. 

So would they reason for England, if they 
saw a prospect of success. They beg for their 
“legitimate” monarch, the power of abuse, 
without the abuses. The spirit which placed 
the House of Hanover on the throne af Eng- 
land, is not brought so low, but that enough 
can be found to throw a denial in their teeth, 
when they thus apply the word “ legitimate.” 
What, too, were the privileges and unjust ex- 
emptions established by Napoleon? Was not 
snoble who had served France, as good a no- 
ble ag one who had fought against it? And 
was there not this difference, whatever were 
the evils,—that in one case they were the acts 
of a government established by the French 
preple, and in the other case by foreigners? 

ow long would the English endure their pre- 
sent ills, if they were the acts of a government 
imposed by foreign arms? 

ut the heart of the English Tory is not so 
bard as has been supposed. He also has his 
plan for advancing liberty in France; and what 
isit? That the king shall be put in posses- 
sion of absolute power, the Charter abolished, 
the press restrained, and then “ the Bourbons 
will be compelled, as a matter of necessity, if 
not of choice, to relax gradually their authori- 
y so as to allow the nation quite as much 
teedom of action as they can profit by."—p. 
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“ We therefore hope and trust that the kin 
and his present ministers may succeed, if suc 
be their object, in establishing a censorship on 
the press, and likewise in acquiring so decided 
a preponderance in the Chamber of Deputies, 
that its existence as an independent body capa- 
ble of bearding the monarchy, as it has recent- 
ly done, shall be no longer recognised. This, 
we own, will be a virtual abolition of the Char- 
ter, but the question is obviously reduced to 
this:—shall the Monarchy, which is suitable to 
the country, be overthrown, or shal! the Char- 
ter, which, in every possible view, is unsuitablo 
to it, be abrogated ?"— 

The English absolutists have thrown off the 
mask, and left mankind an eternal lesson on 
the impossibility of peace or truce with the de 
fenders of arbitrary power. Every free man 
in the civilized world is put on his defence, and 
called upon to be stirring for the preservation 
of all that he may wish to keep. A few years 
ago these same men harangued on the security 
ot royal pledges, and the folly of suspicion; and 
now they call upon their puppet in France to 
break his faith and theirs, and to move forward 
against the liberties of the French people, with 
a full confidence in their exertions to suppor& 

The Quarterly Review has addressed the 
Bourbons, and has done its best to bring on the 
moment of a European Revolution. Now hear 
how the other side, if it was in a situation to 
be equally listened to, would address itself to 
those it may concern. 

To the people of France it would begin, by im 
ploring them to believe,—That the spirit which 
placed the reigning family upon the throne 
of England, though sorely trampled on, is not 
extinct. That it would be a libel and a false 
hood, which should represent the British pew 
ple of the present generation, as a party to the 
scheme of their oppression. That the English 
nation has long since weighed for itse!f the fab 
lacies with which it is sought to deceive the 
Continent, and has written its answer in the 
blood of one Stuart, and the exile of the rest. 
That though it is too true, that it gave its as- 
sistance to inflict on others what it had suo- 
cessfully resisted for itself, this was done under 
the influence of strong delusions, and not with- 
out a vigorous resistance on the part of the h» 
nest portion of the community; and that in 
the course of nearly half a century, the ho 
nesty has increased, and the delusions have 
passed away. That the body of sane Englist> 
inen view with intense interest the repetition 
of their own struggle with the Stuart, in the 
country of their neighbours; and see in all its 
bearings, the vast concern they have in the 
success or failure of the contest. That the 
community of England of the present day, do 
not desire their aristocracy to have a garden of 
experiment in France, for the cultivation of slips 
of despotism to be transplanted among them- 
selves. That on the contrary they know full 
well, there is a common interest and a com 
mon cause, and the battle of the English elem 
tors is being fought in the French Chamber. 
Evidence enough has been given of the desire 
of the French nation to live in quiet. But if 
this desire is finally in vain, and the French 
people are pushed by the activity of their op- 
pressors to the necessity of physical resist- 


p. 239. 
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ance,—then, they are exhorted to recollect the 


invincible strength which the hour of revolu- , 
' derived or will derive, from making themselves 


tion gives to every nation ;—to look at their 
own history and England’s;—to remember 
that all the nations of the European continent 
are secretly on their side, and that in each of 
these countries their adversaries have an ene- 
my to contend with that none can quell, their 
own armies and deceived and insulted popu- 
Jation; to reflect, that till her leader's miscon- 
duct had caused the people of Europe to be 
against her, France was the right eye of the 
world, and that she has only to avoid the er- 
rors to resume the station ;—to be persuaded, 
that civilized men every where are waiting 
like dogs of chase in the slips, for the signal to 
overturn the existing oppression which weighs 
upon the world, and move forward in the great 
cause, the grande pensée, of the Ixprren- 
pexce or Nations. Mankind is sick of ask- 
ing the Cossacks of the Don, whether a con- 
stitution may exist in Portugal, and which 
way the French Chamber shall vote upon the 
ministry. It is time that all this should end 
but, divided as they are, individual nations 
must hold back, till some irresistible necessity 
appears for action. The European continent 
is one great mass of fireworks, waiting only 
for the match to be applied in any part; and 


if the Bourbons insist on doing it, there is no | 


fear but they will have light to set their hoods, 


in any place to which they may carry their re- | 
If foreigners | 


pentance and their punishment. 
interfere, old men in England will become 


young, at hearing again how a gallant nation | 


has chased its enemies from post to post,—and 
the banner of independence flown from capital 
to capital, till it has driven the barbarians into 
their frightful deserts, and saved the British 
people from being twitted by another Castle- 


reagh, with the impossibility of resistance to a | 


Holy Alliance minister. They will not forget 
Poland ; the first battalion that marches against 
the existing despotisms in Europe, will write 
Poland on its colours. France will know how 
to employ the legacy of her great, though er- 
ring, chief: and in two years from the suppres- 
sion of the Charter, a French army may be 
looked for on the Niemen 
owe the Bourbons, and their English counsel- 
lors. May heaven protect the Bourbons, the 
best friends of liberty throughout the world, 
and send them no lack of priests to prompt 
them, in their country or in ours! 

To the oppressed nations of the continent, 
the same voice would call, and exhort them to 


be patient a little longer;—to avoid all insu- ' 


lated efforts;—to husband their means and 
their men ;—to bow the head for the present, 
in full assurance that they shall ere long carry 


it proudly in the presence of their enemies ;— , 


to cultivate a general system of holding back, 
as knowing that the difliculty is not to act bat 


to keep men from acting, and that their ad- | 
versaries are burning to give the signal, which | 


will loose the imprisoned angels, and give 


scope to the energies of religious and civil | 
rhe time is not | 


liberty throughout the world. 
yet; nor till the enemy shall choose to 
against what freedom there is left. 


move 


To the people of England it would cry aloud, | 


All this we shall | 


France, and the English Journals. 


ask themselves what happiness, what honour, 
what advantage, they and each of them have 


the engines of the arbitrary power their fathers 
trampled on. It would exhort them to recol- 
lect, that history and experience are not lost 
upon the wise; that Providence has deter. 
mined that he who would reap in summer, 
must sow in winter; and that all human good, 
or escape from evil, is held out as the prize of 
foresight and exertion. The people of Eng- 
land have not a Stuart; and can bestir them. 
selves if they will. It is for them to judge, 
whether it is not high time to be up and be 
doing. If this activity is unpleasing any 
where, the blame is with those who choose to 
beat the drum ecclesiastic in England for the 
Stuart in France. The existing race of Eng- 
lishmen have lived through enough of history, 
to know the way in which a ministry of hack- 
nied absvlutists, if such should hold the reins 
when the time for decision comes, would push 
them to its purpose. At the best, it would be 
insidious neutrality, ending in pouncing on the 
cause of freedom in the most vulnerable point. 
The only chance of the English people, is to 
prevent. Was the actual ministry taken the 
reasonable measures, to prevent mischief so far 
as in it lies; or is it pushing the French Stuart 
to his attempt, in calculation on the result? 
Many have vehemently suspected the latter; 
and when men lie under suspicion and take 
not the reasonable course to obviate it, fools 
only are any longer open to be deceived. Has 
the ministry, for instance, represented to the 
French royalists, that if they invade the char- 
ter, the contemplated object of agreement, the 
casus fuderis, with England is removed? Ifit 
has not, why has it not? and why should the 
English people tempt the chicanery of abso- 
lutism in their own camp to try its chance?’ 
To destroy its hopes, they have only to speak 
out, in those ways which, through the exer. 
tions of their forefathers, they happily possess 
Let them approach the House of Commons and 
say to it,—That its petitioners are deeply in- 
terested in the preservation of the principle 
which led to the removal of the house of Stu 
art, and the placing the house of Hanover 
upon the British throne. That the petitioners 
believe the essence of this principle to consist 
in the avowal of the right of a nation to re 
move a king who breaks his contract with the 
people, and the illegitimacy of any govern- 
ment established by foreign force. That the 
petitioners apprehend that an adhesion to this 
principle forms the bond of allegiance under 
the British crown, and that any person who 
should advise or abet the infraction of the 
same, would be justly subject to the penalties 
of treason. That next to invading the prin- 
ciple at home, the highest degree of crime is 
the invading it abroad ; and the petitioners con- 
ceive that the establishing or assisting to e+ 
tablish any king or family in a foreign couv- 
try, against the will of the people of such 
country, constitutes an invasion as aforesaid 
That the petitioners have grievously suffered, 
and are now suffering, through the breaches 
made on this principle by past ministers; ané 
are deeply anxious that their sufferings should 


to look to the example of their ancestors; to ; not be increased, either by further pecuniary 
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Rush on the Human Voice.—Symbols. 


burdens, or by the incurring those dangers 
and evils which would arise in the present day, 
from an infraction of the bond of national al- 
legiance in Great Britain. That the petition- 
ers well know, that at the conclusion of the 
late war, a compact distinguished by the title 


| 
| 
| 


of the charter was entered into between the | 
head of the family of Bourbon and the French: | 


people, and as such was the means of entry 
und establishment of the said family on the 


throne of France, Great Britain being in cer- | 


tain ways and to certain purposes a party to 
the same, and more particularly in respect of 
sertain guarantees touching the disposal and 
maintenance of the Belgic provinces previous- 
ly making part of the French territory. That 
they are further aware, that at the present 
moment an agitation exists in France, not 


arising from any attempt on the part of the | 
surprise that the invaluable work of Dr. Rush 


French people to abolish or remove such com- 
pact or charter, but from attempts on the part 
of the restored family or their advisers, to alter 
the construction or interpretation of the same, 
in manner that has not prevailed at any pre- 
vious time since the acceptance of the com- 
pact. That the petitioners and others, for the 
preservation of their just interests and the al- 
laying of their just fears as herein stated, are 
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From the Athenaeum. 


RUSH ON THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Ar the sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of the {0th instant, M. Cuvier made a favour- 
able report in his own name, and those of 
Mess.eurs Provy and Savart, upon a memoir 
by M. Bennati, relative to the mechanism of 
the singing voice. M. Cavier stated that it 
had long been known to physiologists that the 
cords of the throat contribute chiefly to the 
production of voice, while other organs modify 


| the timbre. M. Bennati Jays it down, that per- 


sons who are endowed with falsetto, owe it to 
a peculiar conformation of palate; and he hae 


| remarked, that soprano singers have larger 


most anxious to be informed, whether the mi- 


nisters of the crown have taken such precau- 
tiuuary steps as are in their power, for assur- 
ing and impressing on the family of Bourbon 
now ruling in France or their advisers, that in 


the event of any infraction on their part, of | 
the compact or charter whereto England was | 


or is by agreement in certain ways and to cer- 


tain purposes a party, all bond or obligation | 


dependent on such agreement, so far as such 
family aforesaid or their advisers should in 
virtue thereof expect or demand aid, assist- 
ance, or countenance from England, will be 
ipso facto null and void. That the petitioners 
therefore pray the honourable house, to take 


such measures, and call for such information | 
and declarations on the part of the ministers | 


and advisers of the crown, as shall tend to re- 
lieve the petitioners from their just apprehen- 
sions in the matters above set forth—Let 
them do this, or something of like import 
Let them do it wherever ten men are gathered 
together; and then if their children are slaugh- 


tered in future wars against the rights of na- | 


tions, and their property loaded with double 


debt for the same dishonourable purpose, they | 
will at least have the satisfaction of remem- | 


bering they tried to hinder it. Let the people 


every where, forget minor disputes, and give | 
their support to any leaders who will lead the | 


right way. The English aristocracy are not 
so bad. 
be gallant in field and pleasant in hall; in 


Those who know them, know thei to | 


council, too, not insensible to the honour of | 
being the best born citizens in a free state. If | 
any of them will stand up in their places for | 


the independence of nations, they will be fol- 
lowed as their fathers were. 
lish nobleman, under a Holy Alliance govern- 
ment? Let them show themselves; and the 
commons will not be backward to follow where 
they lead. Free men do not stand upon family 
differences, when the object is to oppose a com- 
mon despotism. 


Museum.—Vor. XVII. 


What isan Eng- | 


| ° . 
whelmed with notices of the Algerines. 


tongues than other people, larger generally by 
a third —When alluding to the mechanisin of 
the voice, we may be permitted to express our 


of Philadelphia should be so little known in 
this country. It is by far the ablest treatise 
that has ever appeared on the subject. It is 
the production of a man of genius as well as of 
an eminent physiologist. 


From the Athenaum. 


SYMBOLS. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
Ix youth, the heart is like the bird, 
The Humming-bird of eastern bowers, 
That ever (take the traveller's word) 
Feeds flying, on the dews of flowers. 


In manhood, ‘tis the eagle bold, 
Borne upward to the cloud, the sky— 
That scorns the rock and mountain-hold, 
Except to build on, or to die. 


The sparkler of the woods is caught, 
The Eagle's bosom pierced ere long ; 

What symbol! shall for age be sought ° 
What bird its emblem be in song? 


The Mocking-bird its likeness be, 
That hath no music of its own; 


| That sings with imitative glee— 


The bird of Memory alone! 


From the Athenaum. 


M. SISMONDI ON THE ALGERINE 
EXPEDITION. 

Tue prosecution of the late war between 
Turkey and Russia, caused the press to teem 
with accounts of the Sublime Porte, Sultan 
Mahmoud, the Janissaries, the Seraglio, &c., 
and every one was anxious to contribute his 
mite to the general stock of gossip knowledge ; 
the same eagerness has now found a different 
theme in the projected attack on Algiers by 
the French armament, and we are nearly over- 
This 
is not without its share of good. The fre- 
quently shifting the pivot of public curiosity, 
brings the field of knowledge to be more ex- 
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tensively trodden; and, not to be behind hand 
with our cotemporaries, we embrace the pre- 


sent opportunity of laying before our readers | 


the observations of the French themselves on 
the present subject of excitement. 

M. de Sismondi, in a memoir inserted in the 
last No. of the “ Revue Encyclopédique,” says, 
“ We firmly believe, 
proving, that the war with Algiers, abstract- 
edly considered, prosecuted at the proper mo- 
ment, and pushed to the completion of such 
ends as ought to be attained, is a just war, ho- 


and we are desirous of 


M. Sismondi on the Algerine Expedition. 


| rated. The Kouloglis (offspring of the Turks) 


amounting in number, according to Renaudot, 
to 150,000, and whom the policy of their fa- 
thers excludes from the army, and from any 


| share in power—these have given themselves 


nourable and beneficial to France; and that, | 
approach of the Turks flee into the mountains 


of all conquests which she could desire, none 
would be more advantageous to her than that 
of the neighbouring coast of Barbary.” 

We have, in our last number, adverted to 
the mode of government of the Algerines. Of 


| gree of savage life. 


their good faith as a people, M. de Sismondi | 


states—“ At the height of their power, when 


their navy was fit to encounter with that of 


any European state, the Algerines carried on 
an indiscriminate piracy against all the Chris- 
tian nations; but, by the natural consequence 
of their mode of lite and their crimes, they 
have been in a gradual state of decline, and 
their present navy does not consist of more 
than twelve or fifteen vessels, mounting alto- 
gether about two hundred guns. Hence, they 
have consented to enter into treaties, and re- 
spect such powers as they may stand in some 
awe of, 
them; but they make no treaty with such as 
they do not fae least they, without pro- 
vocation or offence, declare war against the 
Pope, the smaller states of Italy, the Hanseatic 
towns, &c.: 
any wrong on the part of these states, but 
merely because their treasury is empty and 
wants replenishing. 

“ Their declaration of war is simply, 
want your wealth to divide amongst us, vour 
persons to wait on us as our slaves.’ They 
have thus rendered any war that may be made 
upon them legitimate, upon its declaration. 
The country designated by the title of the 
Kingdom of Algiers, extends from Morocco to 
‘Tunis; from the Mediterranean to the Great 
Desert. It is inhabited by numerous indepen- 
dent grades, who, though defending themselves 
in the best way they are able, are annually 


‘We 


up to every vice, and to the most effeminate 
weakness. The Moors, the natives of Barbary, 
and the Morescos of Spain, disarmed by their 
oppressors, and constantly trembling before 
them, have preserved nothing of the coura 

of their ancestors. Those who live in the 
towns have fallen into intemperance and sla- 
very; those who till the soil, and who on the 


and the deserts, have sunk into the lowest de- 
Lastly, the Jews repelled, 
despised by all other classes of the population, 
placed in the social scale below the slaves, and 
not allowed even to drink at the fountains until 
the last of the slaves shall have quenched his 
thirst, are overwhelmed by insult and injustice, 
more than they were even in the middle ages 
under the intolerance of Europe.” 

M. Sismondi proceeds to draw a fanciful 


| sketch of the honours to be gathered by France, 


| from the conquest of this “ 


from the annual presents demanded of 


not that they have to complain of | 


scandal to social 
order;" and also to show forth the benefits 
which are to follow such honours:—* The 
kingdom of Algiers will not only be a conquest; 
it will become a colony—a new country, over 
which may spread the surplus of the popula- 
tion, and the activity of the French nation.” 
Leaving the political reasoninys of M. de Sis- 
mondi, we cannot but give the most picturesque 
portion of his sketch, for the amusement of our 
readers. “ Africa has especial need of the ser- 
vices of men, whose thoughts are directed to 
the benefits of industrious exertion, and who 
can secure its application. She will give a 
preference to such as know how to create new 
resources, and to improve the old ones, to such 
as can accommodate themselves to a con- 
nexion with a people in a state of barbarism, 


| and communicate the first elements of civiliza- 


| will be found in the country. 


pillaged by the Algerines—the only law known | 


being that of taking all that can be got. 
farther distant plains, are cultivated by the 
people of Barbary and the Moors, who only 
show themselves during the working season, 
taking shelter in the deserts or mountains as 
soon as they have gathered in their harvests, 
one portion of which they take with them, the 
other they conceal inthe earth, * * * In 
this war of plunder, which is yearly renewed, 


The | 


tion—who can give and secure the administra- 
tion of public order; in fine, those who will 
bring with them the arts, trade, and industry 
necessary for the development and progress of 
science, and the advancement of civilization; 
—the whereon and the wherewith to work, 
If the French 
arrive as friends, protectors, and liberators, 
aiding the Moors, and not oppressing them ; if 
they give to them security—equality in the 
eye of the law—a respect for the life and hap- 
piness of all bearing the human form,—they 
will find these peeple, in return, the same in- 
dustrious labourers, patient, intelligent, and 
active, who covered the lands of Granada and 
Valencia with the wonders of Moorish agricul- 


| ture;—they will find in the Jews (of “whom 


in this struggle between spoliation and barba- | 


rism, man has suffered more in his moral na- 
ture than in his industry. The vilest of go- 
vernments has produced fruits worthy of itself. 
The ruling soldiery, although the very scum 
of the Turkish nation, is yet the lenst despica- 
ble portion of the population of Algiers. With 
all its vices and ferocity, it has preserved its 
discipline and valour, and power has given it 
some degree of dignity of manner; but the na- 
tions in subjection to it have fearfully degene- 


there are more than 50,000 in the kingdom), 
that aptitude for commerce, that quickness of 
calculation, that knowledge of the markets of 
Africa, that will make them clever agents— 


| quick iu commercial enterprise—active hawk- 


ers and retailers—and patient, steady, and un- 
wearying travellers, for communication with 
the barbarous tribes of the desert, or the op- 
pressed people of Morocco and Tunis.” 

A long tirade against the presumed interfer- 
ence of England, is not the least amusing por- 
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tion of the writer's Memoir: he is very desi- 
rous of proving that England has neither the 
right, the power, nor the interest to interfere. 
As politics do not form a department of our 
Journal, we shall not enter into contention 
with M. de Sismondi. Of the whole of his Me- 
moir, we may, however, remark, that it is so 
truly French, that we doubt not of its produc- 
ing a great sensation in a land where “ les in- 
téréts de Uhumanité” are only second to “ les 
intéréts de la patrie.” 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


THE FIRST AND LAST BORN. 


My first-born, my first-born! shall I e’er forget 
the charm 

That filled with happiness my heart when on 
my clasping arm 

Thy little head was pillowed, when I Jaid thee 
on my breast, 

And wept for very joy as I watched thy tran- 
quil rest ? 

Shall [ e’er forget thy father’s smile, and the 
beaming eye, that still 

A glittering tear of joy and pride as he looked 
on thee would fill’ 

The ecstasy of those dear hours can my spirit 
e’er forget? 

O no, they haunt my mem'ry, like stars that 
cannot set! 


My gentle, helpless last-born! how differently 

i hailed 

Thy coming ‘midst the clouds of care that my 
life's full summer veiled! 

My stars of hope and love were gone—my mind 
was full of fears; 

And the tears [ shed on thy quiet face, O they 
were bitter tears! 

Hushed was his voice that blessed my first— 
his lip no longer smiled, 

There was no father’s eye to gaze with rapture 
on my child; 

And O! how different from that first sweet 
sunny ecstasy, 

Was the serious, deep, and chastened bliss, my 
babe, [ had in thee! 


My first-born, my first-born! how open was his 
brow! 

How like his father’s was his eye, alas! ‘tis like 
it now! 

How sweetly did the chestnut curls upon his 
forehead wave! 

And now they lie, unstirred, within the dark 
and voiceless grave : 

Like some full-leaved yet fallen tree, with its 
young and tender shoot— 

The sire and son together rest, all motionless 
and mute: 

The first two creatures that I called mine own, 
of all earth’s store, 

Sleep with death's curtains drawn around, to 
greet these eyes no more. 


My last-born, my sweetest babe! it cheers me 
still to trace 

Thy father’s lip, thy brother's eye, upon thy 
lovely face ; 





Even now thy dear, unconscious hand twines 
sportive in my hair— 

Thy lip hath just as bright a smile as my lost 
love used to wear: 

I clasp thee to my bosom, and | find a gentle 
bliss— 

A comfort to my wounded heart, that nought 
can give but this. 

O my first babe! thou wast a flower to wreath 
the brows of love ; 

But when love's light failed, this last was sent 
a sweet star from above. 

M. A. Browse. 


—_—_—— 


From the Athenaum. 


GERMAN VIEWS OF ENGLISH HISTO. 
RIANS. 


Heme wrote his history in the spirit which 
characterized philosophy in the eighteenth 
century. It is true, he was not influenced by 
this spirit in so great a degree as twas Voltaire ; 
yet every thing that bore the impress of religi- 
ous enthusiasm appeared to him in a contempti- 
ble light. * * * °“Hume, on every occasion 
of dissention between the monarch and the na- 
tional representatives, pronounces in favour of 
the former, because, to a certain extent, he 
despised whatever possessed a popular stamp 
in the principles of the opposition. But the 
political interests of former factions have sur- 
vived the fanaticism by which they were dark- 
ened; and within no distant period Hume and 
his school must give way to the reaction of 
opinions, in proportion as those opinions speak 
bolder language, and remove the veil from er- 
ror. Lingard’s history is a refutation of Hume, 
so far as Ireland and the Papists are concerned; 
and Godwin’s annals of the Commonwealth ap- 
pear to be the skirmish of a party, which breaks 
no lance with any one act of the long parlia- 
ment. But the new page of history before us 
introduces, in the person of Mr. Hallam, a 
writer who advocates opinions of a less inflexi- 
ble cast, has acquired fame by his earlier work 
on the “ Middle Ages,”’ and shows a determi- 
nation to vindicate the constitution of England 
against the fallacious judgments and false in- 
terpretations, which Hume and his continua- 
tors have frequently put upon it. The leading 
idea, which actuates Hallam, in this respect, 
and stands prominently forward, throughout 
the purely civil and political portion of his vo- 
lumes, is, that the great principles of British 
liberty were at no time wholly buried in obli- 
vion,—not even during the reigns of those so- 
vereigns who evinced the most jealous vigi- 
lance in upholding their prerogative. Hume 
had maintained the reverse; and if we are to 
believe his representations, the sway of Eliza- 
beth was scarcely less despotic than that of a 
Turkish Sultan. Hallam endeavours to refute 
this assertion. He carefully musters every pub- 
lic proceeding and documentary proof wherein 
a scintillation of freedom can be detected ; and 
he shows that at every period, whether the in- 
troduction of a new tax, or the sanction of a 
new enactment was in question, the necessity 
of parliamentary intervention was acknow- 
ledged. 
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The pertinacity with which he upholds his 
theory, at times pushes the author beyond rea- 
sonable bounds; he sometimes draws impor- 
tant conclusions from trivial occurrences; and 
it is possible that,—his critical eye being daz- 
zled by the unreal similarity which prevails be- 
tween the present and the past,—he may here 


and there have mistaken the real character of 


events. Be this as it may, it cannot be dis- 
puted, that the liberties, of which Hallam is 
the zealous advocate, derived their origin from 
the customs and inheritance of a preceding age 
In this respect therefore, we must refer to the 
author's former publication for the first chap- 
ters of a Constitutional History of England; 
for the present work opens with the times ot 
Henry the VIIth.—an opening, against which 
a spirit of rigid criticism would enter its pro- 
test, though we are not unwilling to tontess, 
that the annals of modern Europe commence 
with the reign of that monarch in England, of 
Lewis the XIth. in France, Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic in Spain, and Maximilian in Germany 
all these reigns forming, as it were, the pro- 
logue to the important drama which was enact- 
ed during the sixteenth century. » 2 

We regret the absence of method and har- 
mony by which this work is in some respects 
disparaged; and, as a confused view of things 
is the usual cause of want of perspicuity in ex- 
pression, it is frequently necessary for the 
reader himself to correct the text as he pro- 
ceeds. ‘The author, for instance, employs the 
words constitutional, legal, and the like, from 
the first to the last page of his history, without 
ever supplying an equivalent where they cease 
to be synonymous, or caring to use them with 
reference to the period of which he is treating 
He refers to the arbitrary acts of the Seventh 
and Eighth Henries, of Mary, and Elizabeth, 
as if they had been unconstitutional proceed- 
ings; and, in characterizing the conduct of 
the parliaments and ministers of their reigns, 
he speaks of independence, servility, and mis- 
use of power, precisely in the same sense in 
which he employs them under the subsequent 
reigns of William, Anne, and George the I[Id. 

Before we conclude, we cannot avoid point- 
ing out a fault peculiar to this writer, which 
would be deemed an unpardonable error in the 
instance of a French or German historian 
Hallam’s work is rather a dissertation, than an 
historical narrative. This species of writing, 
however, is a favourite with the English pub- 
lic ; for that portion of it, who take an interest 
in this class of delineations, conceive them- 
selves sufficiently well acquainted in the ab- 
stract with the events out of which they are 
drawn. A regard for want of information on 
the reader's part, has probably induced Hallam 
to apologize in his preface, for doing violence 
to the special title of his work, and presenting 
a summary view of the political and military 
vecurrences, which were contemporaneous 
with the progress of the constitution. Now, 
in France or Germany, an apology would 
have been exacted from any writer who should 
have ventured to sever the history of the con- 
stitution from the succession of distinct events, 
which, to a certain extent, form its landmarks 
atevery step. For, if the constitution be the 
p2ge, in which each preceding generation has 


| the summons; 
of a trial, when the accused was physically in- 


| stake; to 


Cranmer. 


engraven the record of its conquests and pro- 
gress, there is no one occurrence in the an- 
nals of a state which is not intimately allied 
with the series of thoughts and deeds, whereof 
that constitution is the offspring. Yet all these 
detects, many of which would seem to require 
mention at the hands of none but a foreign re- 
viewer, are more than atoned for by one splen- 
did recommendation :—the author evinces that 


rare strength of mind which enables him to 


steer not merely a neutral, but an impartial 
course, amidst those discordant opinions and 
prejudices which divide his native country 


into parties. Ifwe turnto Hume, we perceive 
clearly that his scepticism, as a philosopher, 
has seriously prejudiced his appreciation of 
rical inference: if we turn to Lingard, it 
is impossible to consider his attempt at history 
any thing more than a cunningly devised apo- 


logy for his party 


hist 


From the British Critu 
CRANMER 


WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 


Suonrry after the accession of Mary, Cran- 
mer was earnestly warned by his friends to fly, 
as many others were preparing to do, from 
the approaching persecution. No advice or 
entreaty could shake his resolution to remain 
at his post. This supple, pusillanimous, un- 
principled, and selfish intriguer, (as he has 
lately been represented,) displayed on this oc- 
casion a fortitude worthy of the brightest pe- 
riods of primitive self-devotion. It is true, 
that when his heaviest trials came upon him 
they were at first too sore for his spirit—and 
he fell. He signed his recantation, (whether 
once, or twice, or seven times, is scarcely 
worth inquiry.) and yet he was brought to the 
stake. We will not dwell on the refinement 
in barbarity which spared no insidious blandish- 
ment, first to awaken his love of live and his 
dread of a tormenting death, then to lure him 
to set his hand to his own infamy, and which 
did not drag its victim forth to execution till 
he was steeped to the very lips in humiliation. 
We pass by the detestable mockery of citing 
him to Rome when he could not stir beyond 
the walls ot hisdungeon; of pronouncing upon 
him a sentence of contumacy for disobeying 
and of going through the forms 


capable of defence, or remonstrance, or even 
of personal appearance before the tribunal. 
We turn at once to his demeanour in the last 
agony, as represented to us by a Popish spec- 
tator ; to his self-possession and alacrity at the 
the fortitude which enabled him 
steadily to hold his offending hand in the flame, 
without a movement ora cry; to his “ patience 
in the torment, and his courage in dying, 
which,” says the Catholic reporter, “ if it had 
been taken either for the glory of God, the 
wealth of his country, or the testimony of 
truth, as it was for a pernicious error, and the 
subversion of true religion, I could worthily 
have commended the example, and matched ut 
with the fame of any Father of ancient time.” 
Such was the departure of Cranmer. And 
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And 


Goethe’s Chacs.—Chinese Proverb. 


when we recollect his constitutional defect of 
firmness, nothing is more astonishing than the 
heroism of his Tost hour. It has been most 
invidiously alleged, that his retraction at St. 
Mary's was merely the consequence of his de- 
spair of pardon. But his despair of pardon 
never can have inspired this “ timid courtier” 
with invincible firmness while the flames were 
devouring his flesh. His courage in the midst 
of suffering, (which might well extort shrieks 
and groans even from men made of more stub- 
born stuff than Cranmer,) can never have 
been the effect of hypocrisy and dissimulation. 
The most perverse malignity will hardly main- 
tain that he was playing a part when he held 
his hand immovably in the fire that was scorch- 
ing every nerve and sinew, accusing that hand 
as the guilty instrument of his disgrace. We 
have here, at least, a substantial proof that, at 
that moment, every other anguish was trifling, 
compared with the agony of his deep, but not 
despairing, repentance. We have here an ex- 
hibition which pours contempt upon the hate- 
fal and flippant surmise, that had his life been 
spared, ke would have heard mass /ike a good 
Catholic; and that he would afterwards have 
purchased, by another apostacy, the right of 
burning braver and better men. 

What then is the trath of this whole matter? 
We have here before us a person endowed 
with many inestimable qualities, though not, 
perhaps, with that iron fortitude, that consti- 
tutional force of character which, combined 
with higher principles, bears men uniformly 
and stiffly up under the sternest trials of this 
life. The fatality which placed him ina court, 
and especially in such a court as that of Henry, 
was most unfortunate for his quiet and his 
happiness. He was there like a man shut up 
with a half-tame lion, who would sometimes 
fawn upon him, and sometimes be ready to fly 
upon him. During the rest of his days he was 
doomed, more or less, to live in a menagerie 
of ravenous beasts—in the very midst of the 
impurity and the violence of the capricious 
savages. A more inauspicious and comfortless 
position for human virtue cannot well be ima- 
gined: and the consequence has been, that 
some spots and blemishes have broken out 
upon his character, which those who best know 
lis substantial merits must always look upon 
with the bitterest regret. But then, on the 
other hand, it will ever remain indelibly true, 
that the obligations of this country to him are 
“broad and deep ;” that to his conscientious 
labours, and to his incomparable prudence and 
moderation, England mainly owes the present 
fabric of her church; and that his sincerity 
and faithfulness were triumphant in the hour 
of death. We cannot, theretore, affect to con- 
ceal or qualify the disgust with which we have 
viewed a recent portraiture of him,—executed 
indeed by knowledge, but “ knowledge,” to all 
appearance, “ much darkened by qaalice,”—a 
portraiture which robs him of all amiable or 
dignified expression; which denies him the 
air, not merely of sanctity, but of common re- 
spectability ; which represents him in the like- 
ness of a pitiful, cowardly, sordid, unfeeling, 
hypocritical, self-interested knave; and which, 
in short, is altogether fitted to hold up his me- 
mory to public scorn and execration. 





From the Athencum. 


GOETHE'S CHAOS. 


Iv our notice of Weimar, we mentioned that 
a Sunday periodical had been got up by Goethe 
and his friends. It is printed at a private press 
—is little known even in Germany—and its 
circulation confined to the contributors. It is 
called “ Chaos,” and we subjoin a translation 
of one of the little poems in allusion to the 
name :— 


Be the Chaos right chaotic, 
Patriotic, and exotic, 

British, French, Italian, Gothic, 
Servile, liberal, despotic, 

Ev'ry thing—except narcotic ! 


We add a Latin poem on the same sub- 
ject :— 


Quam dixere Chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, 
Principio visa est progenuisse viros, 

Quos sero demum sequitur femella propago, 
Consona ut est priscis fabula dicta viris. 

Tempora mutantur, mutatur mythologia: 
Namque parit nostrum femina doctum Chaos, 

Post vero bellax sequitur nova turba virorum: 
Marte etenim armisono Gratia jure prior! 


From the vast number of foreigners resort- 
ing to Weimar, there is sometimes a ludicrous 
varieiy and confusion of languages in the 60- 
ciety of so small a place: this was not likely 
to escape the observing eye of Goethe; and 
from among the epigrams we translate the 
following :— 


Time brings within our modern ken 
What formerly seemed fable— 
Weimar was German Athens then, 
Tis now the German Babel. 


The French poems are of very little value 
The following is one of the many English con- 
tributions :— 


A MonosyieaBie. 


My first applies to every man, 
Whatever be his station, 

Providing always that he be 
Of Britain's favoured nation. 


My second were a theme too wide 
For present contemplation— 

I only say, may every maid 
Shun it and affectation. 


My whole, in truth, the fairest gift 
Ot any girl's donation ; 

How rarely youths in modern days 
Deserve such approbation. 


From the Athenaeum. 


CHINESE PROVERB. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sim.—I send you an almost literal transla- 
tion of a proverb attributed, I know not how 
truly, to the Chinese. It is so accordant with 
the genius of that politic people, that I think it 
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is not unlikely to be theirs in reality. At all 
events, its sense is sound, and not unsuited to 
the present times :— 


Where spades gtow bright, and idle swords 
grow dull; 
Where gaels are empty, and where barns are 


u , 
Where church-paths are with frequent feet 
outworn ; 
Law court-yards weedy, silent and forlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers 
ride ; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy people, a well-governed state. 


a 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


ANECDOTE OF CHARLES X.* 
The present king of France, when a child, 


was one re playing in an apartment of the | 
e 


palace, while a peasant from Auvergne was 
busily employed in scrubbing the floor. The 
latter, encouraged by the gaiety and playful- 
ness of the young count, entered familiarly 
inte conversation with him, and, to amuse 
him, told him a number of diverting stories 
and anecdotes of his province. The prince, 
with all the ingenuousness of childhood, ex- 
pressed his commiseration for the narrator's 
evident poverty, and for the labour which he 
was obliged to undergo in order to obtain a 
scanty livelihood. “ Ay!” said the man; “ my 
poor wife and five children often go supperless 
to bed.” “Well then,” replied the prince, 
with tears in his eyes—* you must let me ma- 
nage for you. My governor every month gives 
me some pocket-money, for which, after all, I 
have no occasion, since I want for nothing. 
You shall take this money and give it to your 
wife and children ; but be sure not to mention 
a word of the matter to a living soul, or you 
will be finely scolded.’ On leaving the apart- 
ment, the honest dependant acquainted the 
governor of the young princes with the con- 
versation that had taken place. The latter, 
after praising the servant highly for his scru- 
pulous integrity, desired him to accept the 
money, and to keep the affair a profound se- 
cret; adding, that he should have no cause to 
repent of his discretion. At the end of the 
month the young Count d'Artois received his 
allowance as usual, and watching the moment 
when he was unobserved, hastily slipped the 
whole sum into the hands of his protégé. On 
the same evening a child's lottery was pro- 
posed, for the amusement of the young princes, 
by the governor, who had purposely distributed 
among the prizes such objects as were most 
likely to tempt a boy of the count’s age. Each 
of his brothers eagerly hazarded his little store ; 
but the Count d’Artois kept aloof from his fa- 
vourite amusement. The governor, feigning 





* Ata moment when the king of France 
appears to be in a position of much peril, it 
may be interesting to read this anecdote of his 
infancy, —July 30, 1530. Ed. 








Anecdote of Charles X.—George IV. 


astonishment, at last demanded the reason of 
this unusual prudence :—still no answer from 
the count. One of the princes, his brothers, 
next testified his surprise, and at length press- 
ed the young count so hard, thet in a moment 
of childish impatience he exclaimed—* This 
may be very well for you; but what would you 
do if, like me, you had a wife and five children 
to support!” 


—— 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


GEORGE IV.; Memoirs of his Life and 
Reign, interspersed with numerous Personal 
Anecdotes ; to which is prefized an Histori- 
cal Account of the House of Brunswick, 
from the Earliest Period. By H. E. Lloyd, 
Esq. 8ve. London, 1330. Treuttel and Co. 


Ow the day of the funeral of his late Majesty 
are we called upon to notice this the earliest 
(and, indeed, a very quickly produced) history 
of his life and reign. It is a melancholy task, 
amid the boom of distant minute guns, the 
dying sound of tolling bells, and all the out- 
ward demonstrations of a nation's mourning.* 
The depressed spirit can hardly take up the 
theme—every detail appears tedions—and no- 
thing but a vague and overwhelming general 
impression fills rather than occupies the mind. 
How transitory are the days of the greatest 
monarch! How much more transitory do they 
seem to be than even those of private indivi- 
duals! It is the mighty blank caused by the 
loss of one who has occupied so mighty a space: 
it is the sudden fall and disappearance of an 
object so lofty that, for a season, al! eyes have 
been turned to its contemplation. And the 
very moment of its evanishing, without a pause 
between, new interests and another system 
rise to the view. The affairs of a kingdom 
are too pressing and too important to admit of 
the busy world’s giving a period, however brief, 
to the sympathies of nature ; and in a moral 
sense we see that the king never dies :—does 
he ever live? When a private person, how- 
ever humble his station, passes away, there is 
some chasm, some distinct and obvious break, 
in the chain of existence; and it is only with 
the progress of time that his successor gradu- 
ally glides into the vacant sphere, — his 
place, discharging his duties, and supplyin 
that similar atom of the endless tide of whic 
the living flood is formed. But when the pow- 
erful monarch departs—when it might be ima- 
gined there was a gap created which nothing 
of humanity could repleaish—is it not a won- 
derful contradiction to observe, that the in- 
stant call of circumstances, the operation of 
fears and hopes in all around, the rush of self- 
interest and ambition, the love of novelty, the 
gaud of spectacle, and a multitude of other 
springs of action, so absorb the public mind, 
that we may truly say the king descends 





* The fineness of the day, and the outpour- 
ing of the population of London, in conse- 
quence of ol basieese being suspended, parti- 
cularly towards Richmond and up the Thames, 
gave it, however, all the appearance of a holy 
day of recreation. 
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from his throne into his sepulchre with about | 
as slight a remembrance as the beggar ex- | 
changes his hospital truck for his last home in | 
the pauper shel!. It is a sad, but a useful les- | 


son: it proclaims to the great, that it is only | 
by noble deeds, by the encouragement of those | 
thi 
whic 
hope for such lasting fame as 


which afford happiness to their species, | 
improve and adorn mankind, they can 


Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust. } 


The work before us enters into no enlarged 
or comprehensive views, either of personal 
eharacter or of political transactions: it is a | 
simple and honestly written narrative of the 
principal events in his late Majesty's life and 

overnment. It tells the story fairly, to the 

t of the author's knowledge ; and it leaves 
philosophical speculation to a period when, | 
perhaps, it can he more truly applied than it 
could be, so near the date of the matters re- 
corded. 

The prefatory “‘ Historic Memoir” is con- | 
cise, but sufficient; and traces the royal line 
of Great Britain from its founder, Boniface, | 
ereated Count of Lucca in 769—above a thou- | 
sand years ago—to the present epoch. The | 
last words of George I., “ Je suit mort,” bear 
a striking resemblance to those reported to | 
have been uttered by George I[V.: “ This is | 
death.” George II. exclaimed, “ Call Emily,” | 
his daughter, and expired: what fel! from the | 
lips of our venerated third George in his final 
hour is doomed to that oblivion which covered | 
his closing scene. 

After devoting above a hundred pages to the | 
ancestry of his late Majesty, Mr. Lloyd gives 
an account of his own infancy and education. 
Among other distinguishing features, he states | 
that the prince was always sincerely attached | 
to his instructors, though he seems to hint | 
that they were quite as strict as was required, | 
considering the prospects of their illustrious 
pupil. His father also showed great regard to | 
these eminent men: after several instances, 
the author says :— 

“ Another f of the affection which the 
king had for Dr. Hurd, appeared in one of the 
finest compliments ever paid by a sovereign to 
a subject. The bishop's private seal had the 
bearing of a cross with the letters 1. N.R.I. 
on a label, a glory above, and these words be- 
neath—EK TNXTEQS. His majesty, whose | 
observation nothing could eseape, was struck | 
by the device, and instantly resolved to make 
use of it for a purpose he was then contem- 
plating. This was the founding of an annual | 
prize, consisting of a gold medal, for the best | 
theological essay by a student of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen. Qne the one side of the 
medal was the profile of the king; and on the 
obverse an exact copy of Bishop Hurd’s seal. 
When the medal was executed, his majesty 
took an opportunity of presenting one of the | 
first impressions to the bishop, with his own 
hand, at Buckingham House. The royal’gift | 
was valued as it should be, by being left to the | 
bishops of Worcester in perpetuity. It is a 
trait highly honourable to the feelings of the , 
rince of Wales, that he ever continued to | 

id his preceptors in high respect. For a} 


| tish school. 
| best style, and possesses so much of the man- 


| very questionable | 
r. Llo 


od of this we have only to mention the two 
‘ollowing short anecdotes, which reflect equal 
credit on his sensibility as a man, and on his 
condescension as a prince. On a summer ex- 
“cursion through some of the western counties 
of England, the prince happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of the palace of the bishop of 
Worcester; and inquiring after the health of 


| its venerable inhabitant, he was informed that 
| his lordship was so infirm, that he rarely 


stirred out of his episcopal residence ; but that, 
in other respects, his faculties remained unim- 
paired, and he possessed as good a share of 
health and spirits as usually fall to the lot of 
persons at his advanced period of life. On re- 


| ceiving this information, his royal highness 


despatched one of his attendants to the palace 
of his venerable and amiable preceptor, to ask 
his permission to wait upon him, as he under- 
stood that the state of his health did not per- 


| mit him to come abroad. The good bishop as 


may readily be conceived, was charmed with 
the condescension of his illustrious pupil, and 
in suitable terms expressed his grateful sense 
of the honour which his royal highness design- 
ed to show him. An interview succeeded, 
highly interesting to those who witnessed it; 
and the prince Jeft the venerable prelate pene- 


| trated with the kindness, affability, and flatter- 


ing remembrance of bis royal pupil. The other 
anecdote to which we refer is ofa more recent 
date, and reflects, perhaps, still more honour 
on his royal highness’s character. The prince, 
it is well known, for a number of years was in 
the habit of collecting portraits of al] the emi- 
nent personages who had at any time been 
honoured with his friendship. These portraits 


| are executed by the first artists, and form by 


far the finest collection of modern portraits 
that is to be met with in the kingdom. Among 
the other portraits of his distinguished friends, 
the prince of Wales possesses an admirable 
likeness of the late Archbishop of York, which 
some few years ago was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, and was then generally esteemed 
one of the finest portraits produced by the Bri- 
It was painted by Hoppner, in his 


ner and feeling of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that it 
might be mistaken for a work of that great 
master. It formerly oceupied a conspicuous 
situation in the crimsom drawing-room in Carl- 
ton House, in which splendid apartment there 
were also a portrait of lord Erskine, by Rey- 
nolds, and one of lord chancellor Thurlow, by 
sir Thomas Lawrence.” 

Mr. Lloyd attribates some of the Prince of 
Wales's youthful irregularities to his attach- 
ment to his ancle, the duke of Cumberland—a 


‘ feeble-minded and dissipated person, who, 


without bad intentions, led his nephew into 
and companion- 
ship. Of this duke, M yd rather mars a 
good anecdote in the telling :-— 

“The duke being once in company with 
Foote, was so delighted with the wit of the 
player, that he said, ‘ Mr. Foote, I swallow all 
the good things you say.’ ‘Do you?’ replied 
Foote ; ‘then your royal highness has an ex- 
cellent digestion; for you never bring any of 
them up again.” On meeting Mr. Gibbon in 
Pall Mall, he thus accosted him: ‘ How d’ye 








| 
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do? What! at the old trade? aye, elways 
scribble, scribble.’ ” 

The writer has forgotten that it was a pre- 
sentation copy, on which his royal highness 
cried, “ What! another big square book *” &c. 
&ec. But to return to the prince:—we are 
told— 

“ When he attained his majority, he was 
unquestionably the most accomplished young 
prince in Europe. Besides a correct and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the ancient languages, 
he could converse with ease and fluency in 
French, German, and Italian. The best Eng- 
lish writers, especially the poets, were familiar 
to him; and his refined taste and correct judg- 
ment on al! subjects relative to the belles let- 
tres have never been disputed. He was a con- 
siderable proficient in music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and was always considered as an 
excellent judge of that elegant science; and 
his taste in the fine arts has been as conspicu- 
ous as the munificence with which he has en- 
couraged them. 

“ With all these accomplishments the prince 
royal combined the advantages of an uncom- 
monly handsome person, and expressive intel- 
ligent countenance, the most polished and 
graceful address, the happiest mixture of con- 
scious dignity and unaffected affability, a fasci- 
nation mae which nothing could resist, 
before which the voice of remonstrance was 
silent, and discontent was changed into a fee!- 
ing of admiration*. . e ° ° 

*“ Among the remarkable individuals who 
were honoured with the prince's countenance, 
and were frequent visiters at Carlton House 
and the Marine Pavilion, besides the many 





* “The writer of these pages recollects a 
circumstance which strongly confirms this re- 
mark. A gentleman of great respectability, 
with whom the prince had had extensive deal- 
ings, and had contracted a very large debt, 
used to express himself, and sometimes in no 
very measured terms repecting the repeated 
delays in the payment. One day, in company 
of several gentlemen, he declared his intention 
of going to Carlton House, and telling his 
royal highness how much injury he did to his 
own character by thus neglecting to satisfy 
the just demands of those to whom he was in- 
debted. Some of the company expressed their 
doubts of his carrying this project into execu- 
tion; and on his persisting in it, he was in- 
duced to promise to make us acquainted with 
the result of his visit to Carlton House. Some 
time afterwards, the same company having 
again met, he was called upon to fulfil his pro- 
mise. He said, that on sending in his name, 
he had been immediately admitted to wait on 
the prince, and obeyed the summons with a 
full resolution to make him sensible of the un- 
favourable light in which his royal highness 
placed himself by his neglect of his just en- 

agements; but that the prince had received 
im with so much condescension, with such 
an appearance of satisfaction at his visit, and 
conversed him on various subjects, in a 
manner so Gelightful, that he had not once 


thought of the business on which he had come, 
till he bad made his obeisance on quitting the 
apartment.” 





eminent public characters, there were others 
whose political importance was inconsiderable, 
but whom other circumstances had drawn into 
the royal circle.” 

This last paragraph, though confused in 
pe and construction, introduces us to some 
of the persons indicated as associates of the 
prince—such as Fox, Burke, Sheridan, &c. 
&c.; but we select the description of others 
(except lord Moira) less known to the public, 
and certainly (together with that noble lord) 
not very ceremoniously treated in these pages. 

“The late Marquess of Hastings was cer- 
tainly the steadiest of his majesty’s friends ; 
but he was an improvident man, and therefore 
ill calculated to be the adviser of the prince. 
He was continually in debt, and taking up 
money upon post-obits, and other securities at 
enormous rates. His servants, of whom he 
kept a large number, lived riotously, and drank 
the dearest wines at their master's expense. 
He also had a number of pensioners, most of 
whom were blood-suckers. One of these was 
Felix M‘Carthy, an Irish adventurer, who once 
absented himself longer than usual from St. 
James’ Place, on which his lordship sent to 
know what was the reason. Felix returned an 
old pair of shoes worn at toe and heel, asking 
‘whether those were fit for him to enter his 
lordship’s house in? It is no wonder that 
the prince and the marquess should have 
been constantly embarrassed. Among the 
early associates of the prince was George 
Hanger, afterwards lord Coleraine—a man of 
the most eccentric character, not destitute of 
talent, but of dissipated habits and fond of low 
company. In his latter years, he resided in a 
small cottage in or near the Hampstead Road; 
but though he ordinarily spent his evenings at 
an ale-house, he was not an unfrequent visiter 
at the palace. A short time before the regen- 
cy, the prince laughingly said: ‘ George, in all 
the years we have been acquainted, you never 
asked me to dine with you: now I should like 
to do so for once.’ ‘Sir,’ said George, ‘if 
you will dine as I do, no person will be more 
welcome: only fix your time that I may be 
prepared.” The prince mentioned his day, 
and was punctual. There was little sign of 
cookery; but at last the cloth was laid by the 
female servant, and a baked shoulder of mut- 
ton, with potatoes, constituted the whole meal, 
to which was added simple porter; but whether 
any wine followed, the writer, who heard the 
story from Hanger himself, cannot now recol- 
leet. The colonel succeeded to the title of 
Coleraine in 1214, on the death of his brother; 
but a greater affront could not be offered him 
than to address him in word or writing as 
* My lord.” He always wore a silk handker- 
chief round his neck, and a short club-stick 
under his arm. He died in 1817, at the age 
of seventy-three, having been for some years 
discarded from the prince's parties, on account 
of his low propensities. He was at one t'me 
a sort of purveyor for the royal pleasua*: but 
though he had all the vice and good hw-:our 
of Falstaff, he had not the wit of fat Jack. 
Yet, compared with others, his old patron 
might say, *‘ We could have better spared a 
better man.’ 

“ Another of the convivial companions of 
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the prince, was Henry Bate Dudley, common- 
ly called ‘ the fighting parson.’ His name was 


" Bate, to which, in 1784, he added 
that of Dudley. He succeeded his father in 
the rectory of North Farmbridge, in Essex, 
but never resided there; living constantly in 
London, where he wrote for the stage, and 
conducted the Morning Post. In 1730, he 
established the Morning Herald, which be- 
came the gazette of fashion. Bishop Lowth 
having called upon him to reside, or discharge 


clerical duty, near London, he, to avoid the | 


former, took the curacy of Hendon. Here he 
used to attend on Sundays, with his friend 
Parsons, the comedian; and between the morn- 
ing and afternoon service, play at cribbage in 
the vestry! When the duke of Bedford be- 
came lord lieutenant of [reland, he gave Dud- 
ley the chancellorship of the cathedral of 
Ferns, and other preferments. In Isl6, he 
obtained a prebend of Ely. The prince regent 
made him a baronet in 1812. But when, in 
1307, application was made to Lord Grenville 
to promote him to the episcopate, his lordship 
referred the applicant to the words of St. Paul 
—‘ A bishop must be no striker.’ The prince, 
soon after the establishment took place at 
Brighton, received into his service Louis 
Weitjie, a German. He was originally a 


ginger-bread baker, and sold cakes about the | 
streets; and the prince being pleased with his | 


manner and cakes, gave him a situation in his 
household. Here he rose to be chief cook and 
rveyor, both at Cariton House and the 
avilion. His pride kept even pace with his 
good fortune; and he even took occasionally, 
great liberties with his royal master. Weltjie 
at last, however, lost his place and the prince's 
favour by his folly. He fiad an only daughter, 


of whom he was fond, till she offended him by | 
Weltjie | 


marrying her father’s assistant cook. 
was so exasperated at this degradation, that he 
had the assurance to complain to his royal 
highness, representing the ingratitude of the 
young man in strong terms, and stating the 
disgrace brought upon his family by this match. 
He concluded by soliciting the immediate dis- 
missal of the offender. 
prince only smiled, and told 

amicably with the young couple. 


eltjie to live 
This Welt- 


jie could not endure, but kept on remonstrating | 


till, his royal highness’s patience being tired 
out, he dismissed the cook from his presence, 
and shortly after from his service, giving the 
place to Weltjie's son-in-law. Weltjie, how- 
ever, had realized a handsome fortune, and 
built several houses at Brighton. He also 
kept a subscription house in St. James's street 
many years, the history of which would be cu- 
rious. He died suddenly in 1500.” 

These, indeed, are truly strange companions 
for royalty, which shouid be surrounded by 
men of genius, the lights of literature and 
science. We are not of the class who exact 
more from kings than from other highly in- 
formed, polished, and enlightened men ;—on 
the contrary, we feel that many excuses are to 
be made for the errors, follies, and vices of 
those whom ordinary experience and collision 
with society have never shaped for the just 
pm ree of the world, or the correct sense 
of celative duties—whom flattery and adulation 


The good natured | 


have beleaguered from the cradle—whom the 
consciousness of power and superiority have 
spoiled—whom pliancy and sycophancy, minis- 
tering to their worst passions and appetites, 
| have blinded—who, indeed, if possessed of 
| angel virtues and ange! attributes, could not 
| escape the contagion that environs their station, 
| or penetrate the darkness that is thrown about 
| their perceptions:—but there is surely, amid 
j all the elose-girding delusions which mislead 
| the infancy of power, enough of opening left 
to enable an intelligent sovereign to see that 
his welfare and his glory, his domestic com- 
| fort and his public triumph, depend upon the 
selection of other favourites, and the cultiva- 
tion of other pursuits. Let him enjoy every 
| luxury which fortune has placed before him— 
| let him be sumptuous, and denied no pleasure 
which a king can taste; but he will augment 
all these tenfold, by proving that the good of 
his people is his first object, and by being the 
patron of men whose talents are for all time, 
| and who, by their genius and abilities, are cal- 
| culated equally to adorn and to strengthen the 
reign of the greatest monarch.* 
Mr. Lloyd, of necessity, enters largely into 
the painful history of that unfortunate union 
| between the Prince of Wales and his cousin, 
which led to so much national coufusion, dis- 
grace, and danger. We will not revive the 
recollection farther than by quoting two or 
three curious passages, which bear on points 
of the question that so fearfully agitated the 
body politic. When the proposal of the mar- 
riage was made, says Mr. Lloyd, “ the princess 
received the intelligence with composure, 
amounting to indifference. That the proposed 
union was one by which her family would be 
elevated, and by which her own happiness 
might be improved, she admitted ; but her heart 
was, of course, unmoved by the prospect. Her 
| consent she did not withhold, because, although 
' she had heard of the follies of the prince, she 
had also heard of his virtues; and his genero- 





* George the Fourth was a most munificent 
and distinguished patron of literature, science, 
and the fine arts: his acts in this respect, will 

' shed an everlasting lustre over his reign. It 
| is astonishing that so few English kings have 
felt the expediency of pursuing a similar 
course; but barbarous times, and times of 
civil war and revolution, were not favourable 
to the advancement of the more illustrious ob- 
jects which wisdom and policy alike recom- 
mend. Now, however, that peace offers the 
occasion, and the progress of knowledge and 
civilization perpetually enforces the truth, it 
would be utter senselessness not to anticipate 
a better order of things. Let us concede, that 
the warrior is worthy of his honours, the 
statesman of his emoluments, the wealthy of 
his influence, the yielder of pleasure to his re- 
ward: but surely it is also time that the philo- 
sopher, the scholar, the man of useful science, 
should be distinguished from the mass by royal 
favour, instead of being left to the mere breath 
of popular opinion. It would reflect as bright 
a lustre on, as it would derive a lustre from, 
the throne; and earnestly do we hope to see 
the reign of William 1V. made resplendent by 
such a course. 
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sity and sensibility had been greatly extolled. | his own honour, and to the influence of his ex- 


Yet here it must be admitted, that the princess 
neither did nor could love her future husband. 
Her affections had been fixed on a young 
German prince, to whom she could not give 
her hand. The precise state of her mind can- 
not be better explained than in her own words. 
In a letter written toa friend, dated 23th No- 
vember, 1794, she thus expressed herself :— 
‘You are aware, my friend, of my destiny. I 
am about entering into a matrimonial alliance 





with my first cousin, George Prince of Wales. | 


His generosity I regard, and his letters bespeak 
a mind well cultivated and refined. My uncle 
is a good man, and I love him very much; but 
I feel that I shall never be inexpressibly hap- 
py. Estranged from my connexions, my asso- 
ciations, my friends, all that I hold dear and 
valuable, | am about entering on a permanent 
connexion. | fear for the consequences. Yet 
I esteem and respect my intended husband, 
and I hope for great kindness and attention. 
But, ah me! I say sometimes I cannot now 
love him with ardour! 1 am indifferent to my 
marriage, but not averse to it; I think I shall 
be happy, but I fear my joy will not be enthu- 
siastic. The man of my choice | am debarred 


ample, should have led him to , it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge that that of the 
princess was not calculated to overcome the 
dislike which she was well aware her consort 
had had to the union, to inspire him with that 
affection, which she knew he did not, and could 
not, yet feel—or to command his respect and 
esteem at least, if she failed in gaining his love. 
As his present majesty, then Duke of Cla- 
rence, designated her in the House of Lords, 
asa ‘lovely and amiable woman’ (a eulogium 
which, after the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, was repeated in still more energetic terms 
by the late Mr. Canning), it can hardly be 
doubted that, with patience and forbearance, 
she might, in a great degree at least, have at- 
tained so desirable an object. Might it not 
have been expected that she would, by sucha 
mode of proceeding, have acquired the friend- 
ship of her most amiable and accomplished sis- 
ters-in-law, considering the sympathy that the 


| female heart ever has for female wrongs? 
| But, instead of acting in this manner, she took 


no pains to conceal her resentment and dislike. 
She behaved with marked difference to the 


| king and to the queen—caressing the former 


from possessing, and | resign myself to my | 


destiny. I am attentively studying the Eng- 
lish language; I am acquainted with it, but I 
wish to speak it with fluency. I shall strive 
to render my husband happy, and to interest 
him in my favour, since the fates will have it 
that I am to be Princess of Wales.’ ” 

At their first interview, it is stated the 
Prince was not only affable, but warm in his 
attentions to his bride; and the author adds— 

“ Lady Jersey, who had been present during 
the greatest part of the interview between 
the prince and princess, and had remarked, 
with a feeling of displeasure, the attentions 
which the prince paid to his intended consort, 
seems to have resolved to avail herself of the 
time that would elapse before a second inter- 
view, to prejudice the prince against her royal 
mistress. ‘The princess, it is said, had incau- 
tious!y avowed to Lady Jersey, her previous 
attachment to a German prince—but probably 
not in such strong terms as her ladyship re- 

resented; however, on the succeeding day 

ady Jersey apprized the prince of this pre- 
vious attachment owned by the princess, with 
whose person and manners she also found much 
fault. On the next day, therefore, when the 
Prince of Wales visited St. James's, he was 
cool and reserved in his manners, and mani- 
fested, if not an aversion to the princess of 
Brunswick, at least a considerable alteration 
in his behaviour. Queen Charlotte has been 
accused of being the individual who effected, 
or contributed to effect, this alteration; but it 
seems much more rational to ascribe it to the 
intrigues of a rival, than to a princess whose 
conduct in every part of her life places her far 
above any such suspicion.” 

Afterwards we are told—and the sentiment 
is a little at variance with the preceding quo- 
tation: 

“ While the conduct of the prince, in renew- 
ing his intimacy with Mrs. Fitzherbert, must 


be blamed and lamented, as an unhappy devia- 
tion from the course which a just regard to 


| stiffness and court etiquette. 


as her father, and receiving the latter with 
It has been 
stated that she vented her complaints on this 


| subject to Lady Jersey, and that her ladyship 


repeated these complaints to the queen. If 


| this be true, the inference irresistibly follows, 


| either that the stories of the prince's attach- 


ment to her ladyship, and of the resentment of 
the princess on that account, are fables: or 
that the princess must have been the most im- 
prudent of women, to make a confidante of a 
person whom she regarded as an enemy and a 
rival; unless, indeed, we should suppose that 
such observations were made with a view of 
vexing the person against whom they were di- 


| rected, and to whom it was intended they 


should be conveyed. That a female of high 
descent, and a haughty spirit, could ill brook 
neglect or aversion, will be readily acknow- 


| ledged; but the princess, instead of the lofty 


pride of conscious innocence and offended vir- 
tue, which have led women of as proud spirits 
as her own to endure in dignified silence the 


, most outrageous wrongs, rather than expose 


them to the unhallowed gaze of unfeeling cu- 
riosity, was much too fond of venting her com- 
plaints both in conversation and letters; and 
during the course of her unfortunate life, her 
communications in writing, which ought to 
have been secret and confidential, too fre- 
quently found their way to the public through 
the medium of the press, for which, rather 
than for the information of those to whom they 
were immediately addressed, many of them, 


| like speeches in some popular assemblies, ap- 





pear to have been composed.” 

But we have done. This quarrel was an un- 
happy affair, in which, as in all family dissen- 
sions, there was little to commend, and much 
to condemn, on both sides. We rejoice to con- 
clude by remarking on the harmony which 
prevails among all the branches of the royal 
race at this day. It is an auspicious omen: 
the man who loves his nearest relatives, has 4 
heart likely to expand in love and regard to 4 








John Rennel, Esq. F. R. S.— The Westminster Review. 


far wider circle; and our prayer is, that such 
may be the fate of William the Fourth, till it 
his people, and is inestimably 


From the British Magazine. 


JOHN RENNELL, ESQ. F.R.S. 


Few men of the present age have done more 
to deserve the grateful remembrance of poste- 
rity than Major Rennell. His claims are not 
written, it is true, in splendid tomes of fairy 
words, or enwoven in the fanciful web of ima- 
ginative literature; they do not, indeed, pre- 
sent themselves to the notice of those who 
join in the “ busy hum of cities ;” but they are 
known and appreciated by the wanderer on 
the trackless ocean, and by the solitary tra- 
veller aznong the regions of our oriental pos- 
sessions. Nor can the classical student who 
pores over the pages of Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, forget his obligations to one who, with 
peculiar qualifications for the task, did more 
towards unravelling the geographical difficul- 
ties of these authors than any one of his prede- 
cessors in the same path, and more, it 1s pro- 
bable, than can ever be independently accom- 
plished hereafter. Major Rennell’s was not a 
splendid character, but it was what is better, a 
useful one. He was born in the year 1742, at 
Chudleigh, in Devonshire, where his ancestry 
had resided since the period of the conquest. 
He was educated at the Free-Grammar School 
in the neighbourhood ; and at the age of fif- 
teen he entered the navy as a midshipman. 
He distinguished himself at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, and gave hopes of great eminence in 
his profession. In 1766, however, he quitted 
the navy, and entered the military service of 
the East India Company, as an officer of engi- 
neers. He first became an author by publish- 
ing a Chart of the Bank and Current of Cape 
Lagullas. In consideration of his services he 
was appointed Surveyor General of Bengal. 
He soon after published an account of the 
Ganges and Burrampooter rivers. This me- 
moir, which appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions, acquired for the author the ho- 
nour of being elected (by acclamation) amongst 
the Fellows of the Royal Society. While in 
the East Indies he married to Miss Thackeray, 
one of the daughters of Dr. Thackeray, for- 
merly head-master of Harrow school. On his 
return to England he published his celebrated 
Map of Hindostan. About this period he fre- 
quently contributed to the memoirs of the Asi- 
atic Society. In 1798, he assisted the unfor- 
tunate Mungo Park, in the arrangement of his 
travels preparatory to publication. His exten- 
sive acquaintance with the geography of Af- 
riea, rendered his services extremely valuable 
to the African Association. His friend, Dr. 
Vincent, experienced the benefit of his correct 
information in drawing up the well known 
voyage of Nearchusand the Periplus. Besides 
the works referred to, Major R. published 
Geography of Herodotus; Illustrations of the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand; Memoirs of Af- 
rican Geography; Topography of the Plains of 
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Troy, &c. &c. He expired on the 29th of 
March last. 

In that particular department of science to 
which the Major applied the energies of his 
mind, it may be long before his place will be 
supplied. His mind was peculiarly adapted to 
the laborious research, the patient investiga- 
tion and comparison of conflicting difficulties, 
required in studies of this nature. His candid 
acknowledgment of objections to his own views 
when brought to bear upon him, was a matter 
of admiration to those who strenuously com- 
bated some few of his arguments. He was the 
friend of Sir William Jones, and like that great 
scholar, has left on record a testimony to the 
general accordance of the Indian Mythology 
and ancient history with the narrative of 
Moses. It is said that he refused to accept 
the proffered honour of a membership of the 
French National Institute, as well from reli- 
gious as from political objections. 


—=_> | 


From the Atheneum. 


Tur WESTMINSTER REVIEW. No. XXV. 
July, 1830. 


Tuere is certainly a change in the times, 
when a periodical] maintaining the sentiments 
of the Westminster comes to be looked for on 
its day of publication with some interest in the 
reading world; and its sentiments to excite 
not a little discussion in those circles, where 
political and literary matters are not regarded 
with fashionable or indolent indifference. This 
struck us forcibly on the night preceding its 
publication, when, happening to be in a public 
library with one of Mr. Colburn’s kid-gloved 
authors, we heard him requesting to have the 
earliest copy. 

We do not concern ourselves with politics— 
our paper is, as it professes to be, a sanctuary 
for literature and literary men; and when com- 
pelled to notice political works, we confine our- 
selves usually to an exposition of the writer's 
views, and express our own opinions rather of 
the manner than the matter of the books; but 
we may say of the Westminster, that it gene- 
rally grapples with important subjects, and has 
nerve and daring to go the whole length of a 
question. The first article on “ The Ballot” is 
written in this spirit, and written well; there 
can be no doubt it is by Mr. Mill. That on“ The 
Distress of the Country,” and the present state 
and “ Politics of Lower Canada,” are severally 
well written, and the subjects of admitted im- 
portance ; and in that on “ Religious Disabili- 
ties,” the liberal Cobbett is treated with the 
quiet ridicule his illiberal and intolerant opi- 
nions on the subject well merited. “ Great 
Britain and France,” and “ Clarendon's Life,” 
are, both in sentiment and manner, such as 
might be expected in the Westminster. 

Among those of a more general interest, is 
a professed review of Mr. President Shee’s 
Works, but really an Essay on Patronage of 
Art; and unless the writer be one who can 
make a comfortable night-cap of a bee-hive, 
or, as a punning friend says, be one to whom 
“the tyrant custom has made the jlinty pallet 
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, as a thrice-driven bed of down,” we do not | 
J him. } 


a”! 
he stiffand sententious style of the politi- | 
eal articles in this periodical, is not so well | 
suited to the reviews of light literature; and, | 
however imposing to superficial readers, has to 
us thé air of affectation. There is, however, 
good sense throughout, and fairness, so far as 
the writers are capable of appreciating their 
subjects. The articles on “ Carwell,” “The 
Game of Life,” and “ The Dominie’s Legacy,” 
in this Number, are selected with good taste, 
in opposition to the fashionable school; and | 
the remarks on Mrs. Sheridan's book (Carwell) | 
are in a spirit of benevolence, which is credit- 
able to one of the hard-hearted craft. He 
might, indeed, well have spared the cant about 
Utiliterianions in speaking of “The Game of 
Life,” for the hasty novelist was evidently no 
more thinking of it when rattling through his 
novel, than of Dr. Bowring or Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham. 
Nothing could be in worse taste than the | 
juxtaposition of three volumes of tales and 
| 





ictures of society, purely Scotch, called “The | 
Dominie’s Legacy,” with “ Three Courses and 
a Dessert;” at least, nothing could be more 
absurd than to set the same person to speak of 
works so dissimilar. It is no wonder, then, 
that the critic should show his ignorance by 
calling Leeing (lying) Davie, one of the cha- 
racters in “‘ The Dominie’s Legacy,” a “lout 
of a boy,” when it is perfectly evident that the 
said critic will never be able to tell a lie with 
half Davie's grace, elegance, and propriety, 
the longest day he has to live! Upon the 
whole, this Number of the Westminster may be 
considered a good one. 


—_—>_—- 


From the Examiner. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Tur apathy manifested by the majority of 
the London papers on the subject of the gene- 
ral taxes on newspapers, and also on the sub- 
ject of the proposed increase of the taxes on 
the Irish newspapers, has by no means escaped 
the notice of a considerable portion of the pub- 
lic. One opinion we have heard expressed as 
to the cause of this apathy is, that as the in- 
crease of the price of the Irish papers to that 
of the English, by the assimilation of the stamp 
duties, will probably occasion an additional 
number of English papers to be sold in Ireland, | 
the probable gain of some additional pence per | 
diem by the change is a sufficient motive for 
the London journals to view with complacency | 
the progress of operations which, in their ac- 
complishment, will be attended with the de | 
struction of a considerable portion of the Irish 
Press. But why, it may be asked, do the Me- 
tropolitan journals remain so inactive, so pa- 
tient, under their own burdens? The common 
answer is, that they are apt to believe that | 
these burdens fall entirely upon the public, | 
and, toa considerable extent, secure to the ex- 
isting papers a monopoly, by enhancing the 
expense of all attempts to establish new pa- 





pers. The views of the greater proportion of 
the newspaper proprietary are indeed suffi- 
ciently narrow; but their fears, we believe, 
are strong, and their covert hostility is decided 
against any reduction of the taxes. The ex- 
pense of establishing new papers, which con- 
sists mainly of the annual literary and other 
engagements, is not however materially in- 
creased by the stamp duties, since the expense 
of the stamps only arises, pari passu, with the 
increase of sale; and with the sale of course 
the returns increase. By a proper reduction 
and better adjustment of the taxes, (not to 
speak of their remission,) there can be little 
doubt that the total sale of newspapers would 
be tripled, and even quadrupled. But this in- 
crease of sale would enable the smaller existing 
papers to compete with the more powerful, and 
the extension of the field would make room for 
new comers. The expense of setting up new 
papers would not be materially diminished, but 
their chances of success would be augmented, 
and many might succeed without doing any 
pecuniary injury to those already established. 
The latter might be stimulated to make new 
exertions to maintain their stations; but, in 
competition, they would start with all the ad- 
vantages of an established name, long stand- 
ing, previously acquired skill and character. 
Yet we commonly find, that the fear of losing 
the reputation for ability attendant on success 
(a reputation generally gained by the merest 
accidents of situation, and the absence of de- 
serving competitors) together with the con- 
sciousness of the want of stamina to sustain 
complete competition, will prevail against the 
strongest evidence of extensive advantages to 
be obtained in new courses of action. Now, as 
the proper reduction of the duties would cer- 
tainly be attended with a great increase of the 
sale of papers, by which increase it is probable 
the whole of the existing papers would propor- 
tionately benefit, it is evident their hostility 
can only arise from misgivings that, on the 
points we have mentioned as their advantages, 
their strength is not great; and that, if the 
proposed reductions were made, superior pa- 
pers might and would arise These grounds of 
opposition on the part of the newspaper pro- 
prietors are grounds which call for support to 
the proposed measure from the public. The 
tacit acknowledgments of the proprietors of 
the Metropolitan newspapers, as to the want 
of any security in their own merits, coincide 
with the impressions entertained by a large 
proportion of the public. In the course of the 
important discussion to which we lately ad- 
verted, Mr. Knapp said— 

“ He expressed the feelings of a considerable 


| portion of the mercantile community when he 
| stated, that the greater number of the daily 


papers, while they displayed their virtue by at- 
tacking interests in which they had no con- 
cern, protected others more noxious to the pub- 


| lic. There being now but few daily Morning 


Journals, and those not being always in the 
hands of the most pure or the most enlightened 
persons, they were constantly directed by mo- 
tives of the lowest and most sordid description. 


Exceptions there were, of course; but the 


smal!ness of the number of the daily Morning 
Papers enabled them to suppress important 
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facts, and there was scarcely a department of 
news in which those most conversant with the 
real facts had not to complain of mischievous 
errors and mismanagement, arising from igno- 
rance or corruption. This was especially the 
case in commercial matters. Now, if the mo- 
nopoly in newspapers were abated, suppression 
or perversion would not be so easy; there 
would be increased securities for the full and 
fair publication of truth, and the journals them- 
selvés would be of a character to do more cre- 
dit to the intellect of the nation.” (Hear, hear’) 

Pav Covnier, in speaking of the number of 
publications in America, adverts to the secu- 
rity which the unlimited variety gives to the 
public against combinations for the suppres- 
sion of nsefal truths :— 

« La tout s imprime; rien n'est secret de ce 
qui importe a chacun. presse y est plus 
libre que la parole ailleurg, et l'on en abuse 
moins. Pourquoi? C'est qu'on en use sans 
nul empéchement, et qu'une fausseté, de quel- 
que part qu'elle vienne, est bientét dementie 
par les intéresses que rien n'oblige a se taire.” 

But that the House of Commons is the last 
place in which experience will work convic- 
tion, even in matters which affect the interests 
of the members themselves, they would never 
consent to the continuance of. the taxes on 
knowledge, every penny of which tends to 
narrow the sphere of their own influence, and 
to eustain a species of ly and a mis- 





chievous power from which they, in common 
with the people, are always liable to suffer. 
The taxes in question limit the circulation and 
profit of the media for the communication of 


the knowledge of their proceedings ; they pre- 
vent the full and powerful competition by 
which the mode in which the accounts of those 
proceedings would be improved and perfected, 
and their fidelity be secured. The monopoly 
which the taxes creatgs secures to two or 
three journals (which, in practice, govern the 
rest) the power of deciding what part and how 
ouch of the proceedings shall be made known to 
the public ; it subjects public men to the caprice 
of an irresponsible tribunal, to which Winpnam 
and Cansina were compelled to submit. Men 
of all parties are subjected to the pains and pe- 
nalties of this body, and we are informed that 
several do now suffer as its victims, though 
they suffer in silence. Does a public man ven- 
ture to denounce a wide circulating journal, its 
familiars soon understand the mode in which 
he is to be déalt with, and, as the first opera- 
tion, his speeches are cut: the reporters of the 
other papers, having a strong motive to adopt 
a relaxation of the labour which only competi- 
tion can sustain, follow the example; and the 
unfortunate offender is made to appear to his 
constituents and to the world as having advo- 
cated his principles inefficiently, and he incurs 
the disgrace of having made a failure. Let a 
member of less degree than a prime minister 
give offence to “the gallery,” and when he 
speaks he will be voted inaudible, or his speech, 
even from the Sample 9 Oy mnt So of indif- 
pa an whe aronnene ae = =< inconse- " 
quential and pointless, whilst the arrows of an 

adversary will be sharpened, barbed snionted, 
and aimed with deadly precision. If an adver- 
sary “flings back the imputations on their 

Museum.—Vor. XVII. 
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contemptible authors,” by the mere elision of | 
the s—accidentally of course, from “ the noise — 
that prevailed in the gallery,” or “ from the 
tone in which the Hon. Member spoke” —a pub- 
’ lic insult is made to appear to have been inflict- 
ed on “ the contemptible author.” The House 
may entertain oo on a subject inte- 
resting to the whole of Europe, but unless 
“the gallery” think fit to entertain them, the 
proceedings of the House are to very little 
purpose so far as regards the immediate influ- 
ence exercised abroad. In fact, a new and 
fourth Estate is now added to the Constita- 
tion, and the proceedings of the Legislature 
should be recorded as having been sanctioned 
by the Kixe, Lorps, Commons, anp Rerort- 
ERS 1N PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

Sir Mayassen Lopez is now a far less im- 
portant personage, as to constitutional influ- 
ence, than a Newspaper Proprietor who sends 
to the House, not one or two, but eight or 
twelve representatives, whose seats are duly 
paid for.* The nominees of Sir Manassen 
may indeed speak and vote; but whether the 
immediate influence of one word of what they 
say shall extend beyond the Members of the 
third Estate (or those of it who may chance to 
attend and listen) to the millions out of the 
House who read, depends upon the nominees 
of the patrons of the newspapers who compose 
the Fourth Estate—the new check and balance 
in our Constitution! An anecdote will show 
how much the property of the latter is respect- 
ed. A session or two ago, whilst the House 
was sitting, its deliberations were interrupted 
by a tremendous knocking or kicking at the 

allery-door. The usual oblique request of the 

ouse, when it wishes to be permitted to pro- 
ceed without interruption in its business— 
“ Order, order! at the bar” (etiquette, we be- 
lieve, does not permit any of the other Estates 
to be directly named in its proceedings) was 
made, but was not regarded. The thundering 
at the door was redoubled, and it became abso- 
lutely necessary to take strong measures In 
ignorance, we presume, as to the person who 
occasioned the interruption, an order was given 
that the disturber should be taken into custody. 
The order was obeyed, when it was discovered 
that the person was no other than an honoura- 
ble and much respected Member of the fourth 
Estate, who had been endeavouring to gain 
possession of his seat. We forget for what 
paper he then sat, or who was his patron, but 
the honourable Member expressed great indig- 





* A certain sum of money is paid each ses- 
sion by the proprietor of every Morning News- 
paper for the privilege or right of the admission 
of the Reporters to the gallery. Each of the 
seven daily newspapers has always one repre- 
sentative present, so that in each House there 
is always a perpetual committee of seven inem- 
bers of the fourth Estate, sitting to determine 
what the people shall know of the transactions 
relative to their affairs in Parliament. The 
Irish members, from Trinity College, Dublin, 
predominate. Two or three members, the re- 
presentatives of the principal papers, lead the 
rest. Virtually, therefore, a committee of three 
may be said to form the Executive in each 





ouse. 
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Fourth Estate, of taxes such as were never 


nation at the breach committed upon Ass privi- 
leges and the privileges of his order—firet, by 
keeping him out of his seat, and next, by tak- 
‘mg him into custody. He threatened that, if 
he were taken before the House, he would as- 
sert his right, and put it to their feelings, whe- 
ther a gentleman who had paid for his seat 
should be disturbed or impeded in the 

sion of it. He was not taken before the House, 
but was immediately liberated. The officers 
must have been well aware of the pane of 
any appeal of the nature threatened, and their 
‘course was prudent. He was liberated without 
the payment of his fees, a circumstance which 
must be taken as a confession that he was an 
injured gentleman,—the only amende which 
could be made to him, the Third Estate not 
being well bred or accomplished in making 
apologies. One example stated to us, of the 
superior breeding of the Fourth Estate, we 
cannot forbear to mention. A Member of the 
Third having complained of the manner in 
which something he had said had been report- 
ed, was told, that if he felt himself aggrieved 
by what had been done, he should be met “on 
the ground” and be allowed a “ Gentleman's 
satisfaction.” We ourselves wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that we intend no personal 
imputations: we complain of errors in judg- 
ment, and the inconveniences which must ever 
attend irresponsible power, when exercised by 
bodies of men, however estimable may be the 
individuals of which they are composed. We 
moreover think it due te the Fourth Estate to 
declare, that it has ever been honourably dis- 
tinguished as being above the suspicion of any 
pecuniary corruption; and further, that its in- 
tellectual rank is determined by this—that the 
average of the speeches which it permits to be 
published contain more sense when printed 
than was apparent in them at the time of de- 
livery. 

In consequence of the experience of the in- 
‘conveniences of which we have spoken, an ho- 
nourable Member of the Third Estate gave no- 
tice of a motion to have better accommodation 
provided for the reporters. This motion has, 
we understand, been abandoned, in conse- 
quence of an intimation from the Fourth Es- 
tate, that it is content with things as they are, 
and does not desire better accommodation! 
We could not help admiring the perspicacity 
which accepts, as a sufficient reason for with- 
drawing the measure, that the reporters did 
not desire it. We marvel that it never occur- 
red to any Hon. Member to inquire why they 
should desire to continue to fave ws all the tri- 
‘bulations of which they so constantly com- 

lain? We think it our-duty to state what we 

ve been informed is the real reason :—That if 
better accommodation were given them, they 
would be subjected to new ibilities for 
accuracy, would have fewer excuses for 
misstatements. In other words, the Fourth 
Estate would lose power by the maovation; no 
—— Member of the be x. could readily 
be voted inaudible ; no ene who spokedistinct- 
ly, could safely be misunderstood in conse- 
quence of “the confusion which in 
the gallery,” and greater care would be requi- 
site. 


The patient and silent endurance, by the 





borne by any part of our defunct Constitution, 
is of a similar character to the endurance of 
the inconveniences of the House, and, in the 
minds of many Members, will no doubt be con- 
sidered a conclusive reason for resisting any 
alteration. The example of the brute near- 
sightedness of Peter Pindar's bear, that 

“ Hugs with pride 
The staff with which its master drubs its hide,” 


is less edifying than the spectacle afforded by 
the obstinate adherence and clinging of the 
Hon. House to the taxes, by the operation of 
which its own importance and dignity are often 
so largely diminished. 

The evils experienced by various classes, 
from the state of the Press in the metropolis, 
are aggravated in the provinces. There also 
the taxes, by limiting the circulation of the 
public journals, diminish the profit and the 
competition by which greater talent and better 
management might be obtained. The mis- 
chievous effects of the taxes on the Irish pa- 
pers are out of doors made the pretext for far- 
ther impositions; these must aggravate the 
existing evils; and in this awe ow 
cle of misgovernment our Ministers recklessly 
proceed. It seems that it is only in cases 
where the consequences are tasted or felt, or 
produce an immediate effect on the senses, as 
in the cases of the adulteration of food, that 
mischievous taxation is fully appreciated. Must 
further experience be had before it can be per- 
ceived that it is only by entire freedom the 
Press can be improved ; that it is only by com- 
plete competition that its means of working 
mischief can be abolished, and its obligations 
to do good increased? We can only account 
for the continuance of the barbarous imposts 
on knowledge, by the prevailing obtuseness of 
perception, and disregard, by public men, of 
the operation of such imposts upon the public 
morals. When this operation is more clearly 
perceived, these taxes will be considered the 
most detestably foolish or criminal that have 
ever been imposed by weak or unprincipled le- 
gislators. 

We must not forget to notice that the Sua 
was the only paper which gave a full report of 
the proceedings of the interesting meeting held 
at the City of London Literary and Scientific 
Institution ; the first time, perhaps, in which 
the subject of the Taxes on Knowledge has 
ever been publicly discussed as a matter relat- 
ing to the progress of civilization. The Herald 
and one or two other Morning Papers contain- 
ed slight but honest notices of the meeting. 
The Times was entirely silent on the subject. 

On Monday se'nnight Sir J. Newrorr gave 
notice in the House of Commons, that he 
should move for a reduction of the duties on 
advertisements and on ne pers in Great 
Britain and Ireland to one-half the amount 
preposed by Government. A paragraph, men- 
tioning this notice of motion, appeared in the 
Herald of Wednesday se'nnight, but we have 
been unable to find the slightest mention of the 
subject in the Times, or in any other of the 
Morning Papers, up to that day ; although they 
did state, in the report of the debate, that Sir 
Joux Nswrorr had given notice of his inten- 
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tion to propose a reduction of the duties en le- 
gacies payable to children im Ireland, and of 
certain other duties.” 
>» & meetin, i 
On Tuesday g of Irish Mearbers 


was held, to consider the subject of the addi- | 


tional taxes. The Fimes noticed the meeting 
in the following paragraph :— 

“ Yesterday there was a numerous ere 2. 
of the Irish Members held at the Thatc 
House Tavern—Sir Jouy Newrorr in the 
chair—when a series of resolutions were adopt- 
ed, expressive of their determination to resist, 
by every means in their power, the Cuancet- 
tor of the Excnequver’s intended imposition 
of fresh taxes upon Ireland, viz. the intended 
additiona! duties on corn, spirits, stamps, &c. 
These resolutions received,-last night, in the 
House of Commons, the signatures of several 
other Members connected with Ireland, who 
had not attended the meeting.” 

The tact with which the subject of the in- 
tended impositions on the Irish newspapers is 
covered by the general term, “stamps,” &c. is 
characteristic! An entire omission to notice 
the beg na might excite such attention as 
to defeat the object of suppression. In the 
other aa they are therefore made to 
with the cursory notice bestowed on a bill for 
the formation of a distant road, or the imposi- 
tion of a local tax. The Times, by its suppres- 


sions, indicates the extent of its fears. 


—— 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WAL- 
TER SCOTT. In 11 vols; Vol. XI. Part 
1. Essays on Ballad Poetry, and Introduc- 
tions. Edinburgh, 1830, Cadell and Co.: 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 


Ay animated literary auto-biography, and by 
Sir Walter Scott. What a mass of interest 
lies in those few words! from the country 
book-elub, that hurries its bookseller with or- 
ders for the last volume of Memoirs, to the 
London drawing-room crowding to gaze on 
the lion of the night, the same passion of indi- 
vidualizing our — idea of a great man 

ominates. hether it is that curiosity in- 

nt in our nature, or, to subtilize a little, 
that levelling spirit which would fain believe 
that a display of the same weaknesses, pas- 
sions, hopes, and fears, makes our idol one 
with ourselves,—we have not time to analyse : 
but certain it is, that the diorama which bri 
before us actual scenes of the author's life, is 
one of our most popular exhibitions. Denon's 
talents for telling a story are said to have been 
such, that Napoleon was wont to interrupt an 
unhappy narrator with, “ 4h, Denon, contez 
— _ it — sg eater meee natural 

y-dropping from the lip—Scott possesses 
in perfection ied the history of his i 
career, as developed in a series of introductions 
to his various works, makes this a truly de- 
lightful volume. But his own accowat con- 
firms what was always our opinion,—that he 
only (like Wordsworth) wanted some 
peesion to have given his the last touc 
of poetical perfection: he has been the Lucul- 
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lus of literature—he conquered, and then en- 
joyed’; he has led a life of pleasant study and 
sociab intercourse ; and if his heroes are scarce- 
ly ever terrible in tlfe conflict of passionate 
feelings, it is because these feelings found no 
original cause, no answering tone in his own 
mind. But in all other qualities, how large is 
his pum ! His descriptions are fairy wands, 
that call up the scene before you; his narra- 
tive is dramatic in its power, and—but who 
ever took up a volume of his without reading, 
or read without remembering? Like Pros- 
pero, we bury our book, and brea}. our rod 
of criticism, in bis favour: let him speak for 
himself. 

“ My birth, without giving the least pretes- 
sion to distinction, was that of a gentleman, 
and cennected me with several respectable fa- 
milies and accomplished persons. My educa- 
tion had been a good one, al h 1 was de- 
prived of its full benefit by indifferent health, 
just at the period when I ought to have been 
most sedulous in improving it. bape ¢ es 
men with whem | was brought up, and liv 
most familiarly, were those who, from opporta- 
nities, bisth, and talents, might be expected to 
make the greatest advances in the profession 
to whieh we were all destined; and | have the 
pleasure still to preserve my youthful intimacy 
with no iaconsiderable number of them, whom 
their merit has carried forward to the highest 
honours of their profession. Neither was I in 
a situation to be embarrassed, by the res an- 
gusta domi, which might have otherwise in- 
terrupted my progress in a profession in which 
progress is proverbially slow. 1 enjoyed a mo- 
derate degree of business for my standing, and 
the frien ip of more than one person of con- 
sideration efficiently disposed to aid my views 
in life. The private fortune, also, which | 
might expect, and finally inherited, from my 
family, did not, indeed, amvunt to affluence, 
but placed me considerably beyond all appre- 
hension of want. I mention these particulars 
merely because they are true. Many better 
men than myself have owed their rise from 
indigence and obscurity to their own talents, 
which were, doubtless, much more adequate 
to the task of raising them then any which | 
possess. Although it would be absurd and un- 
gracious in me to deny that I owe to literature 
many marks of distinction to which I could not 
otherwise have aspired, and particularly that 
of securing the acquaimtance, and even the 
friendship, of many remarkable persons of the 
age, to whom I might not otherwise have made 
my way; it would, on the other hand, be ridi- 
culous to affect gratitude to the public favour 
either for my position in society, or the means 
of Spee with deeency,-—matters which 
had been otherwise secured under the usual 
chances of human affairs. Thus much } have 

ht it mecessary to say wpon a subject 
which is, after all, of very little consequence to 
any one but myself. I proceed to detail the 
circumstances: which engaged me in literary 

its. During the last ten years of the 
eighteenth century, the art of poetry was at a 
remarkably low ebb in Britain. Hayley, to 
whom fashion had some years before ascribed 
a higher degree of reputation than posterity 
bas confirmed, bad now lost his reputation for 
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talent, though he still lived admired and re- 
— as an amiable and accomplished man. 
he Bard of Memory slumbered on his laurels, 
and he of Hope had scarce begun to attract his 
share of public attention. wper, a poet of 
deep feeling and bright genius, was dead; and, 
even while alive, the hypochondria, which was 
his mental malady, impeded his popularity. 
Burns, whose genius our southern neighbours 
could hardly yet comprehend, had long con- 
fined himself to song-writing. Names which 
are now known and distinguished wherever 
the English language is spoken, were then 
only beginning to be mentioned; and, unless 
among the small number of persons who habi- 
tually devote a part of their leisure to litera- 
ture, those of Southey, Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge, were but little known. The realms of 
Parnassus, like many a kingdom at the period, 
seemed to lie open to the first bold invader, 
whether he should be a daring usurper, or 
could show a legitimate title of sovereignty.” 
An view of German literature 


— and he proceeds to its influence on 


“Th » where the remarkable coin- 
cidence between the German language and that 
of the Lowland Scottish encouraged young men 
to approach this newly discovered spring of li- 
terature, a class was formed of six or seven 
intimate friends, who proposed to make them- 
selves acquainted with the German language. 
They were in the habit of living much to- 
gether, and the time they spent in this new 
study was felt as a period of great amusement. 
One source of this diversion was the laziness 
of one of their number, the present author, 
who, averse to the necessary toil of grammar 
and its rules, was in the practice of fighting 
his way to the knowledge of the German by 
his acquaintance with the Scottish and Anglo- 
Saxon dialects, and, of course, frequently com- 
mitted blunders, which were not lost on his 
more accurate and more studious companions. 
A more general source of amusement, was the 
despair of the teacher, on finding it impossible 
to extract from his Scottish students the de- 
gree of ibilit ry, as he thought, to 
enjoy the beauties of the author to whom he 
considered it proper first to introduce them. 
We were desirous to penetrate at once into 
the recesses of the Teutonic literature, and 
were ambitious of perusing Goethé and Schil- 
ler, and others whose fame had been sounded 
by Mac Kenzie. Dr. Willich, (a medical gen- 
tleman,) who was our teacher, was judiciously 
disposed ta commence our studies with the 
more simple diction of Gesner, and prescribed 
to us‘ The Death of Abel,’ as the production 
from which our German tasks were to be 
drawn. The pietistic style of this author was 
ill adapted to attract young persons of our age 
and disposition. We could no more sympa- 
thize with the overstrained sentimentality of 
Adam and his family, than we could have had 
a fellow-feeling with the jolly Faun of the 
same author, who broke his beautiful jug, and 
then made a song on it which might have 
affected all Staffordshire. To sum up the dis- 
tresses of Dr. Willich, we, with one consent, 
voted Abel an insufferable bore, and gave the 





pre-eminence, in point of masculine eter, 





to his brother Cain or even to Lucifer himeelf. 
When these jests, which arose out of the sick- 
pd monotony and affected ecstasies of the poet, 
iled to amuse us, we had for our entertain- 
ment the unutterable sounds manufactured b 
a Frenchman, our fellow-stadent, who, wi 
the economical purpose of learning two lan- 
guages at once, was endeavouring to acquire 
rman, of which he knew nothing, by means 
of English, concerning which he was nearly as 
ignorant. Heaven only knows the noteswhich 
he uttered, in attempting, with unpractised 
organs, to imitate the gutturals of these two in- 
tractable languages. At length, in the midst 
of much laughing and little study, most of us 
acquired some knowledge, more or less exten- 
sive, of the German language, and selected for 
ourselves, some in the philosophy of Kant, 
some in the more animated works of the Ger- 
man dramatists, specimens more to our taste 
than ‘ The Death of Abel.’” 

His friendship with Lewis is another link ia 
his progress: we cannot omit the following ex- 
tract. 

“T had, indeed, tried the metrical transla- 
tions which were occasionally recommended to 
us at the High School. I got credit for at- 
tempting to do what was enjoined, but very 
little for the mode in which the task was per- 
formed ; and I used to feel not alittle mortified 
when my versions were placed in contrast with 
others of admitted merit. At one period of 
my schoolboy days I was so far left to my own 
desires as tu become guilty of verses on athun- 
der-storm, which were much approved of, un- 
tila malevolent critic sprung up, in the shape 
of an apothecary’s blue-buskined wife, who af- 
firmed that my most sweet poetry was stolen 
from an old magazine. I never forgave the 
imputation, and even now I acknowledge some 
resentment against the poor woman's memory. 
She indeed accused me unjustly, when she 
said I had stolen my brooms ready made; but 
as I had, like most premature poets, copied all 
the words and ideas of which my verses con- 
sisted, she was so far right, that there was not 
an original word or thought in the whole six 
lines. I made one or two faint attempts at 
verse, after 1 had undergone this sort of daw- 
plucking at the hands of the apothecary's 
wife; but some friend or other always advised 
me to put my verses in the fire, and, like Dorax 
in the play, ] submitted, though ‘ with a swell- 
ing heart.’ In short, excepting the usual tri- 
bute to a mistress's eyebrow, which is the lan- 

uage of passion rather than poetry, I had not 
for ten years indulged the wish to couple so 
much as love and dove, when, finding Lewis in 
possession of so much reputation, and con- 
ceiving that, if I fell behind him in poetical 
powers, I considerably exceeded him in gene- 
ral information, I suddenly took it into my 
head to attempt the style by which he had 
raised himself to fame.” 

Glenfinlas and the Eve of St. John were 
written about this time. 

“ Thus I was set up for a poet, like a pedlar 
who has got two ballads to begin the world 
upon ; I hastened to make the round of all 

my acquaintances, showing my precious wares 
and requesting criticism—a boon which no au- 
thor asks in vain. For it may be observed, 
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that, in the fine arts, those who are in no re- 
t able to luce an imens them- 


selves, hold themselves ben f the less entitled to 
decide upon the works of authors; and justly, 
no doubt, to a certain degree ; for the merits of 
composition produced for the express p 

of ecpey the world at large, can only 


be 
j a of by the opinion of individuals; and 
perhaps, as in the case of Moliére’s old woman, 
the less sophisticated the person consulted, so 
much the better. But I was ignorant, at the 
time I speak of, that though the applause of 
the many may justly appreciate the general 
merits of a piece, it is not so safe to submit 
such a performance to the more minute criti- 
eism of the same individuals, when each, in 
turn, having seated himself in the censor's 
chair, has placed his mind in a critical atti- 
tude, and delivered his opinion sententiousl 
and ez-cathedrd. General applause was in al- 
most every case freely tendered ; but the abate- 
ments in the way of proposed alterations and 
corrections were cruelly puzzling. It was in 
vain the young author, listening with becom- 
ing modesty, and with a natural wish to please, 
cut and carved, tinkered and coopeted, upon 
his unfortunate ballads—it was in vain that 
he placed, displaced, replaced, and misplaced ; 
every one of his advisers was displeased with 
the concessions made to his co-assessors, and 
the author was blamed by some one, in almost 
every case, for having made two holes in at- 
tempting to patch up one. At last, after 
thinking seriously on the subject, I wrote out 
a fair copy (of Glenjinlas, I think), and marked 
al] the various corrections which had been pro- 
posed. On the whole, I found that I had been 
required to alter every verse, almost every 
line; and the only stanzas of the whole ballad 
which escaped criticism were such as neither 
could be termed good nor bad, speaking of them 
as poetry, but were of a mere common-place 
character, absolutely necessary for conducting 
the business of the tale. This unexpected re- 
sult, after about a fortnight’s anxiety, led me 
to adopt a rule from which I have seldom de- 
parted during more than thirty years of litera- 
ry life. When a friend, whose judgment I re- 
spect, has decided, and upon good advisement 
told me, that a manuscript was worth nothing, 
or at least essed no redeeming qualities 
sufficient to atone for its defects, [ have gene- 
rally cast it aside; but I am little in the cis- 
tom of paying attention to minute criticisms, 
or of offering such to any friend who may do 
me the honour to consult me. I am convinced 
that, in general, in removing eveu errors of a 
trivial or venial kind, the character of origi- 
nality is lost, which, upon the whole, may 
that which is most valuable in the production. 
About the time that I shook hands with criti- 
cism, and redueed my ballads back to their ori- 
ginal form, stripping them without remorse of 
those ‘lendings’ which I had adopted at the 
suggestion of friends, an rtunity unex- 
pectedly offered of introducing to the world 
what had hitherto been confined toa circle of 
friends. Lewis had announced a collection, 
first intended to bear the title of ‘ Talesof Ter- 
ror,’ and afterwards ‘ Tales of Wonder,’ which 
last was finally adopted.” 

The following is the account of how he final- 





377 
ly decided on pursuing the career of litera- 
ture 


“Tt may be readily supposed that the at- 
tempts which I had made in literature had 
deen unfavourable to my success at the bar. 
The goddess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and [ 
suppose every where else, of a peculiarly jeal- 
ous disposilion. She will not readily consent 
to share her authority, and sternly demands 
from her votaries not only that real duty be 
carefully attended to and discharged, but that 
a certain air of business shall be observed even 
in the midst of total idleness. It is prudent, if 
not absolutely necessary, in a young barrister, 
to appear completely engrossed by his profes- 
sion ; however destitute of ment he may 
be, he rp to preserve, if ar- 
ance of full occupation. He should at t 
seem perpetually engaged among his law-pa- 
pers, dusting them, as it were; and, ag Ovid 
advises the fair, 


Si nullus erit pelvis, tamen excute oullum. 


Perhaps such extremity of attention is more 
especially required, considering the great num- 
ber of counsellors who are called to the bar, 
and how very small a proportion of them are 
finally disposed, or find encouragement, to fol- 
low the law as a profession. Hence the num- 
ber of deserters is so great, that the least lin- 
gering look behind occasions a bem novice 
tu be set down as one of the intending fugitives. 
Certain it is, that the Scottish Themis was at 
this time peculiarly jealous of any flirtation 
with the Muses on the part of those who had 
ranged themselves under her banners. This 
was probably owing to her consciousness of 
the superior attractions of her rivals. Of late, 
however, she has relaxed in some instances in 
this particular ; an eminent example of which 
has been shown in the case of my friend, Mr. 
Jeffrey, who, after long conducting one of the 
most influential literary periodicals of the age, 
with unquestionable ability, has been, by the 
general consent of his brethren, recently oleet- 
ed tobe their Dean of Faculty, or President, 
being the highest acknowledgment of his pro- 
fessional talents which they hed it in their 
wer to offer. But this is an incident much 
yond the ideas of a period of thirty years’ 
distance, when a barrister who really possessed 
any turn for lighter literature, was at as much 
pains to conceal it, as if it had in reality been 
something to be ashamed of; and I could men- 
tion more than one instance in which litera- 
ture and society have suffered loss, that juris- 
prudence might be enriched. Such, however, 
was not my case; for the reader will not won- 
der that my open interference with matters of 
light literature diminished - employment in 
the weightier matters of the law. Nor did the 
solicitors, upon whose choice the counsel takes 
rank in his profession, do me less than justice 
by regarding others among my contemporaries 
as fitter to discharge the duty due to their 
clients, than a young man who was taken up 
with running after ballads, whether Teutonic 
or national. My profession and J, therefore, 
came to stand nearly upon the footing on 
which honest Slender conseied himself with 
having established with Mistress Anne Page 
‘There was no great love between us‘at the 
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beginning, and it Heaven to decrease 
it on farther acquaintance.’ 1 became sensible 
that the time was come when I must either 
buckle myself resolutely to the ‘toil by dey, 
the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the Deli- 
iehs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the pro- 
fession of the law, and hold another course. I 
confess my own inclination revolted from the 
more severe choice, which might have been 
deemed by many the wiser alternative. Asmy 
transgressions had been numerous, my repent- 
ance must have been signalized by unusual sa- 
crifices. I ought to have mentioned, that, since 
my fourteenth or fifteenth year, my health, ori- 
gaely delicate, had become extremely robust. 
rom infancy I had laboured under the infir- 
mity of a severe laineness, but, as I believe is 
usually the case with men of spirit who suffer 
under personal inconveniences of this nature, 
1 had, since the improvement of my health, in 
defianée of this incapacitating circumstance, 
distinguished myself by the endurance of toil 
on foot or horseback, having often walked thir- 
ty miles a-day,and rode upwards of a hundred, 
without stopping. In this manner | made many 
pleasant journeys through parts of the country 
then not very accessible, gaining more aimuse- 
ment and instruction than I have been able to 
acquire since I have travelled in a more com- 
modious manner. I practised most sylvan 
sports, also, with some success, and with great 
delight. But these pleasures must have been 
all resigned, or used with great moderation, 
had I determined to regain my station at the 
bar. It was even doubtful whether I cculd, 
with perfect character as a jurisconsult, retain 
a situation in a volunteer corps of cavalry 
which I then held. The threats of invasion 
were at this time instant and menacing; the 
eal! by Britain on her children was universal, 
and wes answered by many, who, like myself, 
consulted rather their will than their ability to 
bear arms. My services, however, were found 
useful in assisting to maintain the discipline of 
the corps, being the point on which their con- 
stitution rendered them most amenable to mi- 
litary criticism. In other respects the squad- 
ron was a fine one, consisting of handsome 
men, well mounted and armed at their own 
expense. My attention to the corps took up a 
good deal of time; and while it occupied man 
of the happiest hours of my life, it furnishe 
an additional reason for my reluctance again to 
encounter the severe course of study indispen- 
sable to success in the juridical profession. 
On the other hand, my father, whose feelings 
— have been hurt by my quitting the bar, 
had been for two or three years dead ; so that 
I had no control to thwart my own inclination; 
and my income being equal to all the comforts, 
and some of the elegancies, of life, 1 was not 
to an irksome labour by necessity, that 
most powerful of motives; consequently, I was 
the more easily seduced to choose the employ- 
ment which was most a le. This was 
yet the easier, that in 1800 I had obtained the 
—— of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about 
a-year in value, and which was the more 
3 able to me, as in that county | had seve- 
eal friends and relations. But I did not aban- 
don the profession to which I had been edu- 


cated, without certain prudential resolutions, 
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which, at the risk of some egotism, I will here 
mention ; not without the hope that they may 
be useful to young who may stand in 
circumstances similar to those in which I then 
stood. In the first place, upon considering the 
lives and fortunes of persons who had given 
themselves up to literature, or to the task of 
pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the 
cireumstances which chiefly affected their hap- 
- a and character were those from which 
orace has bestowed upon authors the epithet 
of the irritable race. It requires no depth of 
philosophic reflection to perceive, that the petty 
warfare of Pope with the-dunces of his period 
could not have been carried on without his 
suffering the most acute torture, such as a 
man must endure from musquitoes, by whose 
stings he suffers agony, although he can crush 
them in his grasp by myriads. Nor is it ne- 
cessary to call to memory the many humiliat- 
ing instances in which men of the greatest ge- 
nius have, to avenge some pitiful quarrel, made 
themselves ridiculous during their lives, to be- 
come the still more degraded objects of pity to 
future times. Upon the whole, as I had no 
pretension to the genius of the distinguished 
persons who had fallen into such errors, | con- 
cluded there could be no occasion for imitati 
them in these mistakes, or what I conside 
as such; and, in adopting literary pursuits as 
the principal occupation of my future life, I 
resolved, if possible, to avoid those weaknesses 
of temper which seemed to have most easily 
beset my more celebrated predecessors: With 
this view, it was my first resolution to keep, as 
far as was in my power, abreast of society; 
continuing to maintain my place in general 
company, without yielding to the very natn- 
ral temptation of narrowing myself to what is 
called literary society. By doing so, | ima- 
gined [ should escape the besetting sin of lis 
tening to language which, from one motive or 
other, ascribes a very undue degree of conse- 
quence to literary pursuits; as if they were, 
indeed, the business, rather than the amuse- 
ment of life. The opposite course can only be 
compared to the injudicious conduct of one 
who pampers himself with cordial and luscious 
draughts, until he is unable to endure whole- 
some bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, I re 
solved to stick by the society of my commis, 
instead of seeking that of a more literary cast; 
and to maintain my general interest in what 
was going on around me, reserving the man of 
letters for the desk and the library. My se- 
cond resolution was a corollary from the first. 
I determined that, without shutting my ears to 
the voice of true criticism, I would pay no re- 
ard to that which assumes the form of satire. 
therefore resolved to arm myself with the 
triple brass of Horace, against all the roving 
warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm; to 
laugh if the jest was a good one; or, if other- 
wise, to let it hum and buzz itself to sleep. It 
is to the observance of these rules (according 
to my best belief,) that, after a life of thirty 
_—_ engaged in literary labours of various 
inds, I attribute my never having been em 
—_ in any literary quarrel or controversy ; 
and, which is a more pleasing result, that I 
have been distinguished by the personal friend- 
ship of my most approved contemporaries of 
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t it was well for me that I 
power to do so, and that, there- 
ine of conduct which can be Jess 


me, to retire upon any of the respectable of- 
fices of the law, in which persons of that pro- 
fession are glad to take refuge when they feel 
themselves, or are judged by others, incompe- 
tent to aspire to its higher offices and honours. 
Upon such an office an author might hope to 
retreat, without any perceptible alteration of 
circumstances, whenever the time should ar- 
rive that the public are weary of his endea- 
vours to please, or he himself should tire of 
the occupation of authorship. At this period 
of my life I so many friends capable 
of assisting me ia this object of ambition, that 
I could hardly overrate my own prospects of 
obtaining the moderate preferment to which 
[ limited my wishes; and, in fact, I obtained, 
in no long period, the reversion of a situation 
which ameneey met them.” 

Speaking of the Lady of the Lake: “I re- 
member that about the same time a friend 
started in to “heeze up my hope,” like the 
minstrel in the old song. He was bred a 
farmer, but a man of powerful understanding, 
natural good taste, and warm poetical feeling, 
perfectly competent to supply the wants of an 
imperfect or irregular education. He was a 
passionate admirer of field sports, which we 
often pursued together. As this friend hap- 
= to dine with m> at Asbiesteel one day, 

took the opportunity of reading to him the 
first canto of the Lady of the Lake, in order to 
ascertain the effect the poem was likely to pro- 
duce upon a person who was but too favour- 
able a representative of readers at large. It 
is, of course, to be supposed, that I determined 
rather to guide my opinion by what my friend 
might appear to feel, than by what he might 
think fit to say. His reception of my recita- 
tion, or prelection, was rather singular. He 
placed his hand across his brow, and listened 
with great attention through the whole ac- 
count of the stag-hunt, till the dogs threw 
themselves into the lake to follow their master, 
who embarks with Ellen Douglas. He then 
started up with a sudden exclamation, struck 
his hand on the table, and declared, in a voice 
of censure calculated for the occasion, that the 
dogs must have been totally ruined by being 
permitted to take the water after such a severe 
chase. I own I was much encouraged by the 
species of reverie which had so zeal- 
ous a follower of the sports of the ancient Nim- 





rod, who had been completely surprised out of 
all doubts of the reality of the tale” 

We shall conclude by collecting in a para- 

the various receipts of his poems :-— 

“ The work brought out on the usual terms 
of division of profits between the author and 
publishers, was not long after purchased 
them for 500/., to which Messrs. Longman 
Co. afterwards added 100/. in their own unso- 
licited kindness, in consequence of the uncom- 
mon success of the work. It was handsomel 
given to supply the loss of a fine horse, whic 
broke down suddenly while the author was 
riding with one of the worthy publishers. * * 
The publishers of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
emboldened by the success ef that poem, will- 
ingly offered a thousand for Marmion. 
The transaction being no secret, afforded Lord 
Byron, who was then at general war with all 
who blacked paper, an to include 
me in his satire, entitl ish Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. 1 never could conceive 
how an arrangement between an author and 
his publishers, if satisfactory to the 
concerned, could afford matter of censure to 
any third party. 1 had taken no unusual or 
ungenerous means of enhancing the value of 
my merchandise,—I had never higgled a mo- 
ment about the bargain, but accepted at once 
what I considered the handsome offer of my 
publishers. These gentlemen, at least, were 
not of opinion that they had been taken advan- 
tage of in the transaction, which indeed was 
one of their own framing; on the contrary, the 
sale of the poem was so far beyond their ex- 
pectation, as to induce them to supply the au- 
thor’s cellars with what is always an accept- 
able present to a young Scottish housekeeper, 
namely, a hogshead of excellent claret.” 

We find, in spite of our columns, we must 
extract the account of his own change from 
poetry to prose— Rokeby. 

“The cause of my failure had, however, a 
far deeper root. The manner, or style, which, 
by its novelty, attracted the public in an un- 
usual degree, had now, after having been three 
times before them, exhausted the patience of 
the reader, and began in the fourth to lose its 
charms. The reviewers may be said to have 
apostrophised the author in the language of 
Parnell's Edwin :— 

* And here reverse the charm, he cries, 

And let it fairly now suffice, 

The gambol has béen shown.’ 


The licentious combination of rhymes, in a 
manner not perhaps very congenial to our lan- 

uage, had not been confined to the author. 

ndeed, in most similar cases, the inventors of 
such novelties have their reputation destroyed 
by their own imitators, as Actwon fell under 
his own dogs. The present author, like Boba- 
dil, had taught his trick of fence to a hundred 
gentlemen (and ladies) who could fence very 
nearly, or quite, as well as himself. For this 
there was no remedy; the harmony became 
tiresome and ordinary, and both the original 
inventor and his invention must have fallen 
into contempt, if he had not found out another 
road to public favour. What has been said of 
the metre only, must be considered to apply 
equally to the structure of the poem and of the 
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style. The very best passages of any popular 
style are not, perhaps, susceptible of imitation, 
but they —— be approached by men of talent ; 
and those who are less able to copy them, at 
least lay hold of their peculiar features, so as 
to produce a burlesque instead of a serious 
copy. In either way, the effect of it is ren- 
dered cheap and common; and, in the latter 
case, ridiculous to boot. The evil conse- 
quences to an author's reputation are at least | 
as fatal as those which befall a composer, when | 
his melody falls into the hands of the street | 
ballad-singer. Of the unfavourable species of | 
imitation, the author's style gave room to a | 
very large number, owing to an appearance of 
facility to which some of those who used the 
measure unquestionably leaned too far. The 
effect of the more favourable imitations, com- | 
by persons of talent, was almost equally 
anfortunate to the original minstrel, by show- 
ing that they could overshoot him with his | 
own bow. In short, the popularity whieh once 
attended the school, as it was called, was now | 
fast decaying. Besides all this, to have kept | 
his ground at the crisis when Rokeby appeared, | 
| 





its author ought to have put forth his utmost 
strength, and to have sed at beast all his | 
original advantages, for a mighty and unex- 
pected rival was advancing on the stage—a | 
rival not in poetical powers only, but in that of | 
attracting popularity, in which the present | 
writer had preceded better men than himself. 
The reader will easily see that Byron is here | 

meant, who, after a little velitation of no great 
romise, now appeared as a serious candidate, | 
in the First Canto of Childe Harold. | was 
astonished at the power evinced by that work, 
which neither the Hours of Idleness, nor the 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, had pre- 
pared me to expect from its author. There 
was a depth in his thought, an eager abun- 
dance in his diction, which argued full confi- 
dence in the inexhaustible resources of which 
he felt himself possessed; and there was some 
appearance of that labour of the file, which in- | 
dieates that the author is conscious of the ne- | 
cessity of doing every justice to his work, that | 
it may pass warrant. Lord Byron was also a | 
traveller, a man whose ideas were fired by | 
having seen, in distant scenes of difficulty and | 
danger, the places whose very names are re- | 
corded in our bosoms as the shrines of ancient | 

poetry. For his own misfortune, perhaps, but 
certainly to the high increase of his poetical | 
character, nature had mixed in Lord Byron's | 
system those passions which agitate the human | 
heart with most violence, and which may be 
said to have hurried his bright career to an 
early close. There would have been little wis- | 
dom in measuring my force with so formidable | 
an antagonist; and I was as likely to tire of | 
playing the second fiddle in the concert, as my | 
audience of hearing me. Age also was ad- | 
vancing. I was growing insensible to those | 
subjects of excitation by which youth is agi- | 
tated. I had around me the most pleasant but | 
least exciting of all society, that of kind friends 
and an affectionate family. My circle of em- 
| 


ployments was a narrow one; it occupied me 
constantly, and it became daily more difficult 
for me to interest myself in poetical composi- 
tion :— 









‘ How happily the days of Thalaba went by!’ 


Yet, though conscious that I must be, in the 
opinion of good judges, inferior to the place I 
had for four or five years held in letters, and 
feeling alike that the latter was one to which 
I had only a temporary right, I could not brook 
the idea of relinquishing literary occupation, 
which had been so long my ehief employment. 
Neither was I disposed to choose the alterna- 
tive of sinking into a mere editor and com- 
mentator, though that was a species of Jabour 
which I had practised, and to which I was at- 
tached. But I could not endure to think that 
1 might not, whether known or concealed, do 
something of more importance. My inmost 
thoughts were those of the Trojan Captain in 
the galley race,— 

Non jam prima peto Mnestheus, neque vincere 

certo: 
Quanquam O,—Sed superent, quibus hoc, Nep- 
tune, dedisti: 


| Extremos pudeat rediisse: hoe vincite, cives, 


Et prohibete nefas.” 
Perhaps the most curious and marked traits 


| in these memoirs of Sir Walter Scott are the 


total want of enthusiasm in his character, and 


| the strong sense, the clear, worldly spirit of 


calculation displayed: he was the very man to 
get on in life. Our copious extracts will be 
their own excuse; and we can only say, amid 


| our author's many delightful works, this is one 


of his most delightful. Who is there but will 
be happy in this admission bebind the inner 
veil of his private life ? 





TO CHARLES LAMB, 


ON THE REVIEWAL OF HIS “ALBUM VERSES” 
IN THE LITERARY GAZETTE, EDITED BY MR. 
JERDAN. 


Cuances Lamp, to those who know thee justly 
dear 
For rarest genius, and for sterling worth, 
Unchanging friendship, warmth of heart sin- 
cere, 

And wit that never gave an ill thought birth, 

Nor ever in its sport infixed a sting; 

To us who have admired and loved thee long, 

It is a proud as well as pleasant thing 

To hear thy good report, now borne along 

Upon the honest breath of public praise : 

We know that with the elder sons of so’ 

In honouring whom thou hast delighted still, 

Thy name shall keep its course to afler days. 

The empty pertness, and the vulgar wrong, 

The flippant folly, the malicious will, 

Which have assailed thee, now, or heretofore, 

Find, soon or late, their proper meed of shame ; 

The more thy triamph, and our pride the more, 

When witling critics to the world proclaim, 

In lead, their own dolt incapacity. 

Matter it is of mirthful memory 

To think, when thou wert early in the field, 

How doughtily small Jeffrey ran at thee 

A-tilt, — broke a bulrush on thy shield. 

And now, a veteran in the lists of fame, 

I ween, old Friend! thou art not worse bested 

When with a maudlin eye and drunken aim 

Dulness hath thrown a jerden at thy head. 
Sournry 
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From the Examiner. 


GREECE—PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


From the Représentant des Peuples.) 
: i, 10th ‘March, 1830. 

Tuene is a horrible disease which generall 
ends in death after dreadful agonies, and whic 
yet affects the countenance of the sufferer with 
all the appearance of perpetual laughter. My 
mind seems to be affected with a disorder of 
the same kind. 

I have just been visiting part of Western 
Greece, and for the last three days have been 
living among the ruins of Missolonghi, under 
which lie the bones of some of my own friends 
and of a whole population. They all died for 
liberty, for religion, for their country, and for 
the sake of getting rid of the yoke of the fo- 
reigner ; and the yoke of the foreigner is still 
to lie on Greece. My letter of the 20th of 
February, spoke of hopes which are now over. 
It is settled that the Prince of Saxe Coburg is 
to be the King of Greece! 

The mysterious proceedings which have led 
to this sad result, Bnd their way to the public 
by degrees. State policy has not been able to 
keep the secret, and the German newspapers 
communicate, or more properly confirm, the 
facts whieh had beea long suspected ; and that 
is, that all that has been done is the work of 
the Austrian cabinet, and more particularly of 
the individua! who, from the first moment he 
was at the head of it, has never seen the move- 
ment of a generous feeling without trying to 
put it down, or noticed an advance in civiliza- 
tion any where without an effort to attack it. 

Greece, under a president, appeared to Met- 
ternich to be nothing but a copy on a small 
scale of the United Btates of North America, 
and he foresaw at once the various steps by 
which the new republic would grow into a kind 
of Oriental United States. is was not a 
thing to be allowed; and therefore it was ne- 
cessary to limit the territory of the new state 
in such a manner as should reduce it to abso- 
lute dependence on some other. And so this 
mighty thinker, this vast diplomatic genius 
that bestrides Europe, traced the boundaries of 
the Greek republic in such a manner that 
Athens should be shut out. Metternich de- 
creeing that Athens be banished out of Greece! 
Did men ever hear such a piece of barbarous 
idiotey. 

The remonstrances of the French govern- 
ment prevented this scandalous consummation. 
But the same spirit again, never at a loss for 
finding impediments to all that is good or is 
likely to be so, turned his battery on another 
point. Full of hate to every thing that implies 
popular influence, the moment that he saw the 
president of Greece undertake the govern- 
ment, he tried to assimilate it to the govern- 
ment of the Hospodars, and make of the Mo- 
rea a province in the same state of happiness, 
peace, and independence, as Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia, with the comfort, for the 
Greeks, of paying twice as much a year as 
those provinces. this point he failed too; 
and M. Capo d'{stria carried it against him; 
thanks to the Russian army's advance upon 
Constantinople. 

From that instant his resolution was taken 
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to get rid of M. Capo d’Istria, who is not a very 
manageable kind of person. He was given 
out as being the servant of the ian govern- 
ment. We were told, in Greece, and des- 
patches to the same effect were sent to foreign 
courts, that it was giving up Greece to Russia, 
who would thereupon be mistress of the Me- 
diterranean. The Emperor of Russia in his 
turn replied, that Capo d'Istria was under no 
control of his; that, happen what would, he 
would never interfere by military force in the 
affairs of the Greeks; that he had business of 
his own to settle with the Sultan, and left the 
allies, who had joined in the treaty of the 6th 
of July, to look to clearing the Seces of the 
Egyptian army. The French took up that 
part of the business ; the president had only to 
occupy himself with organizing his govern- 
ment, and in spite of difficulties of all kinds, 
he did it with some success. 

Metternich still was not to be disheartened 
by all these discomfitures. Not being able to 
hinder Greece from being forced from the yoke 
of the Ottoman, he set his heart upon hinder- 
ing her at all events from governing herself. 
He wrote to the allied powers, “that the go- 
vernment of M. Capo d'Istria could never sup- 
port itself. That to form Greece into a re 
lic, would be sowing the seeds of revolution 
and anarchy in Euro That even now, all 
Greece was formed into masonic lodges and 
firms of carbonari; and new secret societios, 
more mysterious and dreadful still, were form- 
ing on Various points. That in consequence, 
it was absolutely necessary to establish in 
Greece a strong government. Thata King, 
with great powers, was the only thing that 
could Ries into order a people without instruc- 
tion, without principles, and habituated to de 
eeit and pillage. And that it was on these 
conditions that he would engage for the entire 
acquiescence of the Emperor his master, in 
the arrangement of the affairs of Greece.” 
Here is what the Austrian cabinet makes no 
scruple of avowing at the present moment. 

And these observations have been thought 
by foreign cabinets to deserve so much eonfi- 
dence, as to lead them without inquiry, with- 
out asking a question of the calumniated 
ple, without even consulting M. Capo d'Istria 
upon the subject, to determine upon giving a 
king to Greece. This was a tolerably exten- 
sive victory of Metternich over the three cabi- 
nets; but, like Cwsar, nil actum reputans, si 
quid superesset agendum, he undertook to con- 
cern himself with the selection of the king, and 
a new scheme was accordingly set on foot. 

During my residence in ‘italy last summer, 
I had heard all these projects vaguely mention- 
ed, without attaching much importance to 
them. What since reached us, and has been 
confirmed to me by good authority, convinces 
me that I was wrong. Upon authority, which 
is sufficient for my own decision, because it is 
me satisfactory in my opinion, it was for the 

rince of Savoy Cari, that Metternich in- 
tended the throne of Greece; he had it offered 
to him, he employed all ways, he played off 
every scheme, to induce the Prince to accept 
it. It was given out, in Italy, that the thing 
was fixed on, and that there was nothing but a 
few preparatory measures to be settled. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


Those who evinced their surprise that the 
young prince should consent to such an ar- 
t, when he was sole heir to the crown 
of Esrdinia, were told, that the business of 
this succession was settled also. That Prince 
nan had himself acknowledged the weak- 
of his title to the crown of Sardinia; and 
hat as every body was of one opinion on this 
point, he thought it were honourable to have 
the appearance of giving up a throne which 
he could not hold, and to pt as an indem- 
nity the sovereignty of Greece. This is what 
I have heard said and confirmed repeatedly; 
and to this day | am a believer in these plans 
having actually taken place. And the military | 
movements which have since occurred, help to 
confirm me in my belief. 

People ascribe to France the failure of this 
scheme, which in a few years would have | 
brought the frontiers of the Austrian posses- 
sions to the borders of Auvergne. At ail 
events, they began to look out for another 
king. The Duke of Orleans having lon ago 
refused, the French ministry eepeunt the 
Prince of Sweden, son of the dethroned king. 
Metternich was astonished at such a proposi- 
tion from a royalist ministry. It was throwing 
away the chance of some day or other repair- 
ing the only breach upon the principle of legi- 
timacy which has been left of all that have 
been made in the last twenty years. The 
French ministry acknowledged the truth of 
this, and gave up the point. 

How did any body ever come to think of | 
the Prince of Saxe Cobourg? What can it | 
have been that made people ever come to an 
agreement on this point? This is what I can- 
not tell; but we shall find out some day or 
other. About three weeks ago, I heard at | 
Cephalonia a very significant expression on | 











this subject, as seems to me; and I will tell | 


you it. You will judge for yourself whether | 
there is any sense in it or not. 

We were talking about the promotion of 
Prince Leopold, and 1 was expressing my opi- 
nion freely, though with all the respect proper | 
to the Prince. But when I asked why the | 
English government had not chosen a prince | 
of the royal family, the Duke of Sussex or the | 
Duke of Gloucester for example, both of whom | 
had shown the most lively interest in our | 
cause at the time when, at the beginning of | 
our insurrection, I went to solicit support in | 

nd,—an individual present, an officer of 

, replied, “ I suspect the English care very 
little about having one of their princes at the | 
head of the Greek government; but, on the | 
other side, perhaps they would not ab all like to | 
have a forcign prince ae their own af- | 
fairs. For my part, 1 have rather an affection | 
for the practice of ostracism; and though I | 


might be the uncle of our Queen, I would write | 
his name upon my shell.” 

Whatever may be thought of the causes of 
this nomination, its effects in our country are | 
by no means favourable. Wherever I go, in 

place on the road, I am asked, what 
Prince Leopold is; if I ever saw him; if he is 
one of the philhellenes ; if he was an acquaint- 
ance of Lord Byron's; if he is of a generous 
disposition ; if he is a great general ;—and just 


have great respect for Prince Leopold, as he 
} 
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now & poor priest asked me, if J t ht he 
would turn to the Greek religion? Toall these 
questions I can make no answer but “ No,” or 
“J cannot tell;’ and my replies are received 
with astonishment and uneasiness. 

Farewell; I expect to meet Dectrone at Pa- 
tras. He has perfectly answered the expecta- 
tions of the President, in establishing schools 
on the Lancasterian plan. I shall hear some 
accounts from them of the way in which the 
government is going on; and I will send you 
word as soon as there is an opportunity. 

Postscript from the author of the Représen- 
tant.—T wo letters have just been shown me; 
one from Napoli di Romania, of the 9th of 
March, the other from Corfu, of the 15th. It 
would have given no great pleasure if they 
could have been presented to the public. 
They represent the Greeks as in a state of ex- 
asperation against the nomination of Prince 
Leopold, and certainly do not forbode a ve 
tranquil reign to the new sovereign. The fo 
lowing passage is remarkable in the letter 
from Napoli:—‘* They may do what they 
please ; it will be of no use: if we are to be 
subjected to a foreign yoke, we shall at all 
events have the wit to make a choice for our- 
selves; we will neither be English nor Ger- 
mans; in spite of all the world, we will be 
Russians.” 

Thus it appears the question is growing 
more complicated. It remains to be settled 
whether England is desirous, just now, to lay 
the foundations of a war. The state of the 
country is such as to make it certain, that 
within two years this will be the consequence 
of the plan which it seems determined to, carry 
into execution. 








Riterary Entelligence. 

Miss L. E. Landon is occupied in writing a 
novel, which will be published during the en- 
suing season by Colburn and Bentley. This 
is another case of desertion of the muses. We 
have no doubt that Miss Landon will be sue- 
cessful; she has many of the necessary attri- 
butes of an able and skilful writer of prose. 


Mr. Carne is employed in writing a work of 
fiction, the scene of which is laid in the East. 
It is, we believe, to be entitled, The Last 
Nights of Palestine—a glorious subject, and in 
good hands. 

Messrs. W. and ‘E. Finden are making rapid 

rogress with their landscape illustrations to 
ord Byron's life, and works, which promises 
to be one of the most excellent of modern publi- 
cations, and in interest can scarcely be equalled. 

Mr. Charles Bell has resigned his professor- 
ship in the London University. 

It is said that Dr. Paris received a thousand 
guineas for his “ Life of Sir Humphry Davy.” 

The literary world is busied in chatting over 
a quiz—for it must be considered nothing else 


| —upon Campbell, who has published a r 


in “ The Times,” asserting in good set terms 
that he is the author of The Exile of Erin, 
which the sly go (Sligo) “ Observer" declares 
was bona fide composition of ons Mr. 
George Nugent Reynolds. 











384 Literary Intelligence. 


A publican in the Borough has a printed 
paper in his window with the following asser- 
tion: —‘* The world taken in here.” Mine host 
must be indeed a successful practitioner. 


Mr. Peacock's Algebra, just published at 
Cambridge, has been only seven years “com- 
ing out immediately.” The merit of the work 
is said by some to be in the inverse ratio of 
the labour that has been expended on it. 

Mr. Robertson, the editor of the “ Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine,” has jast commenced another 
weekly publication under the name of the Spi- 
rit of Literature. 

A letter from M. Niebuhr has been translated 
from the “ Berlin Gazette” into the “ Times” 
newspaper. It states, that notwithstanding 
the fire which consumed some of his papers, 
another volume of his History of Rome will be 
published next winter, and that the MS. of the 
sequel has also been preserved. 


Mr. Burchell, the well known African tra- 
veller, has returned to England, after an ab- 
sence of nearly six years, employed in explor- 
ing the inland provinces of Brazil. His zoolo- 

ical and botanical collections are said to be 
immense. 

The council of the London University have 
resolved upon giving a diploma in medicine to 
the students educated there in that science. 

Petitions are now in course of signature in 
the University of Cambridge, praying that can- 
didates for the degree of M. A. may be exempt- 
ed from subscribing to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles; particularly such members as are not in- 
tended for the service of the church. 

Southey, Coleridge, the late Sir H. Davy, 
Cottle, and Charles Lamb, were all, it is said, 
acquainted in their youth, and were accustomed 
to communicate their poetical effusions to each 
other previous to publication. 

A Paris paper states, that within the last 
three or four months, seventeen new political 
weekly papers have been started in different 

rovinces, and that fourteen of them advocate 
Fiberal principles. 

Cherles Lamb, the author of the charming 
essays of “ Elia,” announces a volume of Al- 
bum Verses. 

The “ North American Review,” for April 
last, has an oble and interesting article on the 
subject of our “ English Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge.” While the high 
and noble design of this Society receives 
praise, the want of adaptation manifest in some 
of the productions “ diffused,” to the ostensible 


s of their circulation, is severely and 
Fealy animadverted upon. 

A Turkish Grammar, dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Turkish sultan, is announced. Mr. 
Arthur Lumley Davids is the author. 

Montgomery of Shef§eld, who is now in 
London superintending Westley and Davis's 
forthcoming publication, A Voyage round the 
World, has been delivering a course of Lec- 
tures, four in number, on the history of lite- 
rature. 

The Rev. Mark Wilks of Paris, is about to 
establish a new journal, to be called the Revue 








Allemande. Its staple matter is to consist of 
a review and analysis of German theology 
criticism, religion, news, &c., translated from 
the German, with a view to expose the extra- 
vagancies of neologism and rationalism. 

The Russians are, it is said, on the point of 
abandoning the “old style” of chronological 
computation. 

From some documents recently found at 
Stowe, arguments, it is said, have been de- 
rived which fix the authorship of “ Junius” on 
an individual hitherto unsuspected. 

Mr. Ackerman has in the press a new An- 
nual for 1831, entitled The Humorist, from 
the pen of W. H. Harrison, author of “ Tales 
of a Physician,” illustrated by fifty wood en- 

ravings, from drawings by the late Mr. Row- 
andson, besides numerous tale-pieces. 

Early in July will be published, the first vo- 
lume of Sharp's Library of the Belles Lettres. 
When it is stated that in this work the graver 
sciences will give place to poetry, romance, li- 
terary and biographical anecdote, epi 
oe &c., its leading features wi 
be sufficiently understood. 

In the press, and will be published on the 
Ist of July, The Journal of a Tour, made by 
Senor Juan de Vega, the Spanish minstrel of 
1828 and 1829, through Great Britain and Ire- 
land: a character performed by an English 
gentleman. The work will be comprised in 
two octavo volumes, and will be accompanied 
by a portrait of the author in the dress he wore 
during this undertaking, drawn by John Hay- 
ter, and lithographed by W. Sharpe. 

An Exposition of the Doctrine of Original 
Sin, by a layman, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

Nearly ready for publication, a Memoir of 
his late Majesty George the Fourth. By the 
Rev. G. Croly, A.M 

The Templars, an historical novel, is on the 
eve of publication. 

A Brief View of the Different Editions of 
the Scriptures of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches. 


Six New Lectures on Painting. By the 
late Henry Fuseli. 

Musical Memoirs, comprising an Account 
of the General State of Music in land, 
from the first Commeinoration of H 1, in 
1784, to 1830, with Anecdotes, &e. By W. 
T. Parke, Principal Oboist at Covent Garden 
for 40 years. ; 

The Life of Lord Burghley. Volume 2d. 
By Dr. Nares. 

Visions of Solitude, a Poem. By the Au- 
thor of Sketches, Scenes, and Narratives. 

Mr. Britton has announced a Dicti of 
the Architecture and A of the Mid- 
die Ages, including the Words used by Old 
and Modern Authors. 

An Exposition of the System of the World. 
By the Merquie de la Place. Translated from 
the French, by Rev. H. H. Harte. In 2 vols. 

The Fallacies of Dr. Wayte’s Anti-Phreno- 
logy Exposed, in a Critical Review of his Ob- 
servations to prove the Fallacy of the Modern ~ 
Doctrine of the Mind. 
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